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PREFACE. 


The most complete report of Mrs. May brick’s trial is to be found 
in a volume ^‘Tlie Necessity for (A'iminal Appeal as illustrated by 

the Ma^dudek Case, and the Jurisprudence of Various Countries,” 

• • 

edited by J. H. Levy, of the Personal Rights Association. Mr. Levy 

has bestowed great care in the preparation of the report of the trial, 

which is an outstanding feature of the book, and to his courtesy 

and that of his publishers, Messns. P. S. King ck Son, T am 

indebted for peAnission to make use of it in preparing the 

present ^report. Resides the trial itself, Mr. Levy’s book contains 

a full account of the various efforts made after the trial to procure 

Mrs. May brick’s release, and gives copies of many of the 

affidavits sworn in connection with these attempts. 

Another book containing miicli useful and interesting infor- 

•*' 

ination is The Maybrick Case,” a Treatise by A. W. Macdoiigall, 
barrister-at-law. The work is an earnest and elaborate plea in 
defc.aice of Mrs. May brick’s absolute innocence, not ahvay.s 
temperate or judicial in tone. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story ; “ My Fifteen Lost Years,” by 
Florence l^dizalxdJi Maybrick, publisl^ed after h*?r release from 
prison in 1904, deals in its latter fyjrtiou with some of the facts of* 

the case. * 

» • 

Sir Leslie Stephen’s “ Life# of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen,” 
and Mr liarry O’Rrien’s “ Life of Lord Russell, of Killojven,” havci 
been of service. 

I have to thank •my friends, Sir Douglas Straight, Mr. 
Reginald Smith, K.C., and Dr, Dawson Williaitis, for some 
helpful suggestions in tlfe preparation of this volume. To the 
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kindnes.s of Sir Herbert Stoplien, the Hoii. Charles Russell, and 
Mr. Joseph x\ddisou, I am indebted for the photograidis of their 
fathers, who ioolc part in tlie trial, and tf) Mrs. W. R. M‘ConnelI 
for the pliotograph of her husband. Lastly, I would thank Mr. 
Justice Pickford for accepting the dedication of this book, and for 
kindly giving nio some useful information on certain poiids in the 
case. ^ ^ 

Koj* obvious iviisons it has been my purpose in editing this 
trial to give as impartial an account as j)Ossible of the facts of 
the ease, and to abstain from comment or criticism, except where 
it seemed liccessary or unavoidable. 
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TRIAL Of Mrs. MAYBRICK. 


• INTRODUCTION. 

James Matbrick, a Liverpool .cotton broker, died at his 
residence, Battlecrcase House, Aigbiirtli, on Saturday, the llUi 
of May, 1889, under mysterious circumstances. A suspicion had 
arisen in the minds of some of those attending on Mr. May brick 
during his illness that his wife was attempting to poison him. 
She was arrested after his death, and tried for his murder at 
the Liverjiool Assizes. She was convicted and sentenced to 
death on the 7tli of August, 1889. On the 22nd of August this 
sentence was eonimuted by the Home Secretary to one of penal 
servitude for life. Mrs. Maybrick served fifteen yeais of irrf- 
prisonrnent, and was released on the 25 th of January, 1904. 
Ihe justice of Mrs. May brick’s conviction was gravely questioned 
at the time, and has been the subject of criticism ever since. 

Two questions are raised by a study of the facts — 

1. Did James Maybrick die of poisoning by arsenic? 

2. If he did, w'a.s the arsenic that killed him administered 
to him by his wife with intent to murder? 

It is not the purpose of this Introduction to answer these 
quftstions decidedly in one sense or another, but to give as 
impartial an account as possible of the case, and leave it to the 
reader, who ma}?^ study the trial itself, to form his own con- 
clusion, if, after such study, he feels confident of being able 
to form any conclusion at all. * 

James Maybrick was fifty year.f old at the time of his death^. 
His business taking him to America, he married there, in tjiie* 
year *1881, Florence Elizabeth Chandler, daughter of a banker 
of Mobile, Alabama. She was twenty-four years younger than 
her husband. In 1884 Mr. and MrS. Maybrick settled in ^-iver * 
pool. Two children were born to them, a boy and a girl. 
Before and after his inarriage Maybrick had been in the habit 
of taking drugs, among them strychnine and ^rsenic, both 

xiii 
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. ' . . . * ■ 
i‘eputed as being tonic and ajdirodisiac in their ejffect. His 

habit of dosing himself was well known among his friends. But 

for his indulgence in this iimvholesome habit, Maybrick would 

ap]x^ar to have lK?en an ordinarily healthy man. 

Some short time before his death the domestic happines^ of 
Maybrick and his wife had become clouded. Mrs. Maybrick 
had, it Tvould seem, some ground of complaint against her 
husband in regard to a woman, while she herself had conceived 
an illicit passion for a man of the name of Brierley. It is with 
her abandonment to the temptation of this ])assion that the 
history of the case may be said to have begun. 

On Thuisday, the 21st of March, 1881), Mrs. Maybrick, having 
jireviously engaged rooms for Mr. and Mrs. Thomas May- 
brick, left Idverpool for Flatman'a hotel, London. From 
the 22iid to the 24tli of March she and Brierley' stayed there as 
man and wife. 'rhey left the hotel on the 24. th, and Mi‘S. 
Maybrick went to the house of some friends until her return to 
Liverpool on the 28th. On the following day she went with 
her husband to the Grand National Steeplechase. There she 
met Brierley, and in consequence of something that occurred 
on that occasion, on Mrs. May brick's return home a violent 
quarrel took place between her and her husband, in the course 
of which he gave her a black eye. Mrs. Maybrick threatened 
to leave the house, but was j)ersuaded, for the sake of her 
children, to remain. There was some talk of a separation, 
but finally, by the interventicn of the family doctor, the husband 
and wif^ were reconciled, and Maybrick paid some debts which 
his wife had incurred without his knowledge. 

On two occasions in April Maybrick, who was always morbidly 
anxious about his health, consulted his brother Michael s doctor 
ih London. Dr. Fuller found him nervous and apprehensive 
6t paralysis, but, in fact, only suffering from indigestion. 
Nothing w as said in the course of Consultation as to Maybrick'a 
.habit of taking arsenic, and no arfxmic was contained in the 
three prescriptions given him by Dr. Fuller. Maybrick returned 
to Liverpool on the 22nd April. Dr. Fuller’s prescriptions 
were made up for Maybrick in Liverpool, but on April the 
26th he received from London a bottle of medicine in a card- 
board box. 


XIV 
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On pr about April tlie 23rd or 24th Mrs. Maybrick bought 
a dozen fly papers from a chemist in Aigburtih. She said that 
the flies were troublesome in her kitchen. She paid for the 
papers, but did not take them with her, leaving them to bo 
sent home by the chemist’s boy. On the 28th Aiis. Maybrick 
bought another tw^o dozen fly-papers and a cosmetic lotion from 
a chemist in the neighbourhood of Aigbuitli, witli whom she had 
a running account. She paid for the pajM^rs and took them 
with her, but not the lotion. All these fly-pajK'rs contained 
arsenic. At some date about this time, the 23rd or 24th, 
Mrs. Maybrick was seen by two of her servants soaking these 
fly-papers in a basin of water in the lxi<lroom occupied by her 
husband and herself. Sho said afterwards that her object 
in doing this was to ext»act the arsenic fronv the papers for 
use as a cosmetic. Mr. Davies, the analyst, statc‘d in evidence 
at the tiial that one of these fly-papers contained rather more 
thsm two grains of arsenic. Dr. Coates, who analysed th^se 
papers after the trial, reduced ihis (piantity by a Iialf. By 
soaking one of them in water for an hour, Mr. Davies said at 
the trial that he obtained three-quarters of a grain of arsenic. 
Mr. Clayton, who analysed similar papers in 1890, obtained 
rathei- over a grain after soaking them in ^vater for twenty- 
four hours.* 

The last illness of James .Maybrick Avas said to have com- 
menced on the 27lli of April. That morning he iuul an attack 

vomiting Avhich he attributed to an overdose of strychnine 
ct^ntained in some medicine he had received from Dondon. Ho 
then went to the Wirral races, Avhere he would seem, to have 
got wet, and afterwards dined with friends. He comijlained 
that during diiuier his liaiid liad l)eeii so unsteady that he liad 
upset some wine. On the next day, Sunday, the 28tb, May- 
brick w'as attacked by illness. Mrs. Maybrick gave him some 

* ^rUe iiiipni’tant point would be how nuicli arsoju'e could l>e extnicted 
from each j)aper. Experiments made in tlie case, A*, v. J^erldon, Central 
Criminal Court, March, 1912, shoAved that the actual ))oiling of t he piper in 
Avater extracted almost tlie wliole of the arsenic, Avhereas .sv:»akin|' in coltl 
water for seA'eral hours would only extract a relatively .small iiortiiiia of the 
arseriio, e.j/., ^ (evidence of Dr. Willcox). 'Fhe anaiy.sis of the fly-pnpora 
in this case showed that the paper W'as saturated with solution of arsenic 
to which was added an infusion of quassia and sugar, and a little brown 
colouring matter. Thus a watery extract from a fly-paper would be of 
tile colour of tea, and would liaA'e a bitter taste. In the tSeddon case 2*01 
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mustard and wati^r as an emetic to get rid of some ?Drandy 
Trhich he had taken during the morning. He saw Dr. Humphreys, 
and complained of his chest and heart, and feared paralysis. 
The doctor attributed the symptoms of the previous day to an 
overdose of strychnine which he knew had been prescribed for 
Maybnck by Dr. Fuller. Mrs. Maybrick had told him 60|Xie 
time in March that her husband was in the habit of taking a 
white powder which sho thought was strychnine. Early in 
the same month she had written to Maybrick^s brother Michael, 
saying sjie had found a white powder that her husband had been 
taking, which might account for the pains in his head. When 
his brother mentioned this to him in London, Maybrick, who 
seems to have been secretive about his habit of dosing himself, 
said, “Whoever told you that? It is a damned lie I “ In 
the evening Maybrick was better. The next day, the 30th, 
Dr. Humphreys saw him again, and came to the conclusion that 
he was a chronic dyspeptic. He put him on a diet and pre- 
scribed for him, and on the 1st of May found him so much better 
that it was thought unnecessary that he should call again. On 
the night of the 30th of April Mi"s. Maybrick went with her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin Maybrick, to a fancy dress ball. 
She said that it was as a cosmetic to be used on this occasion 
that she had procured arsenic from 'the fly-papers. 

On the 1st of May Maybrick went down to his office, taking 
w-ith him some Barry ^s revalenta, prepared by the cook, in a 
brown jug given her by Mr's, ^raybiick. He was at the offioa 
again on the 2iid and 3rd. On the lirst two of these days he 

grains of arsenic were found in the body of tho victim. Miss Barrow. 
Arsenic in varying quantities was found in the stomach, liver, intestines, 
muscles, kidneys, spleen, lungs, heart, brain, and nails. Arsenic was also 
present in the skin and hair. Miss Barrow was taken ill about September 
the 1st, 1910, with symptoms of voiqlting, diarrhcea, and abdominal pain, 
continued more or less until death took place on September the I4th. 
It hardly disputed in the case that the deceased must have had a 
fairly large and fatal dose of arsenic, probably from 10 to 15 grains, 
administered to her within three day.s of htr death. Unless the poison had 
been administered within a short period from death, it would have been 
eliminated frtvn the stomach and intestines by the vomiting and diarrhoea 
which occurred. As it was J of a grain of arsenic was present in the 
stomach and intestines of the deceased after death. In all pi-obability the 
whole of Miss Barrow's illness w^as due to arseniaal poisoning, though it 
was suggested by the defence that in the early stages of it sho was 
Buffering from sun\'ncr diarrlima. The presence of arsenic in a large relative 
amount in the hair, skin, and nails of the deceased suggests that other 
doses than the fatal one had been given her durihg the course of her illness. 
The mai ^‘ddon was coavioted of murder, and executed. 
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had taken hia lunch with him to the office, and had complained 
of sickness there, due, he thought, to some inferior rherry put 
into the revalenta. Late on the night of the 3rd, Dr. 
Humphreys was sent for, and found Maybrick suffering from 
great pain in the legs, extending from the hip to the knee. He 
had had a Turkish bath dming the afternoon, and had been 
sick twice since then. Dr. Humphre^^s gave himr a morphia 
suppository. Mrs. Maybrick tdld Alice Yapp, her children's 
nurse, that Dr. Humphreys attributed her husband’s illness to 
liver. '‘But," she added, "all doctors are fools; they say 
that because it covers a multitude of sins." On the ^th the 
pain had gone, but tlio vomiting continued. This Dr. Humphreys 
attributed to the morphia. Maybrick complained of thirst, 
but the doctor advised him not to drink anything, but to relieve 
his thirst by using a gargle or putting a damp cloth to his 
mouth. On the 5th, though still vomiting or " hawking," 
Maybrick seemed better. On the 6th his condition iemained 
about the same. Dr. Humphreys stopped his taking Valen- 
tine's meat juice, which had made him sick, and prescribed 
for him Fowler's solution of arsenic, of which Maybrick took in 
all three doses, amounting to about 1 -250th of a grain. The 
same evening Dr. Humphreys applied a blister to the patient's 
stomach, which gav'o him gi^eat relief. On Tuesday, the 
7th of May, at Mrs. May brick's suggestion, another doctor, Dr. 
Carter, was called in, and Mrs. Maybrick telegraphed for a 
nj^rse. Dr. Carter judged the patient to l>e suffering from 
acute dyspepsia, due possibly to *some irritant present in the 
stomach, and prcscribe<l some sedative medicine. On "Wednes- 
day morning Dr. Humphreys, who the previous evening had 
formed a moi-e*hopeful prognosis and looked forward to a near 
recovery, found his patient's condition about the same. 

This Wednesday, the 8th of May, is an important day in thS 
history of the case. It w^as on this day that suspicions were 
first aroused in the minds oi those attending on Maybrick that 
his wife wa« responsible for his illness. That morning Alice 
Yapp, the nurse, informed Mrs. Briggs and Mrs, Hughes, two 
friends of the May bricks, of the soaking of tlie fiy-papers. There- 
upon Mrs. Briggs telegraphed to Maybrick's brother Michael, 
in London, " Come at once; strange things going on here," 
and repeated to the brofiiier Edwin, who was^ living in the house, 
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Alice Yapp’s statement. When Nurse Goie, who ha^^l been 
sent for te attend the patient, arrived at half-past two that 
afternoon, Mr. Edv:in Maybrick instructed her that no one 
except the nurses was to be allowed to attend on his brother. 
At three o’clock the same afternoon Mrs. Maybrick gave Alice 
Yapp a letter to post addressed, ''A. Brierley, Esq.,^^ at^an 
address in Liverpool. Instead of posting it Alice Yapp opened 
the letter, and at five o’clock Jianded it to Mr. Edwin May- 
brick. This letter and Alice Yapp’s previous statement were 
communicated to Mr. Michael Maybrick, who arrived that 
evening. The following day he saw Drs. Ilumphrej^s and 
Carter. * He imparted to tliem his suspicions, telling them of 
Mrs. Maybrick ’s infidelity to her husband as revealed by her 
letter, and of h«r purchase of fly-papers . 

Mrs. Maybrick’s letter to Brierley, opened by Alice Yapp, 
wa.s wiitten in answer to one received from him on May the 
Grti ; it had come under cover. In it Brioiiey exyiressea appre- 
hension lest Maybrick should be trying ])y mcjms of advertise- 
ment to discoviT what had occurred during their visit to 
London ; he says he is going away, and hopes to see Mrs. 
Maybrick again in the autumn ; lie cannot trust himself to 
write about this uniiappy business,” but boi)es later on to 
be able to sliow her tliat he does iiflt deserve ” the strictures ” 
contained in her last two letters. In the course of her reply 
Mrs. Maybrick wrote — Since my return I have lieen nursing 
Maybiick night and day^. fie is sick unto death. The doctows 
held a consultation yesterday, and now all depends on how 
long Ills strength will hold out,” She tells her lover that he 
need have no fear of discovery, as Maybrick knows nothing, 
and begs him not to leave ^England till lie has, seen her once 
airaiu. The warmth of Mrs. Mavbrick’s letter is in contrast 
with the lukewarmness of Brierley’s. 

Oil the moi ning of the 9th of May Mrs. Maybrick, w’^ho ,was 
ignorant of tlie discovery of her letter to Brierley, said to 
AJice Yapp-^ — Do you know^ that I am blamed for this? ” 
The ntfrse asked, “For what?” “For Maj'brick’s illness,” 
she replied, and added that she had dong her Ixjst to carry 
out Dr. Humphreys’ instructions. That day Maybrick’s con- 
dition was less favourable ; he was suffering from diarrhoea and 
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tenesmus, or straining. During the day a bottle of brandy, 
a bottle of Neave's food, and some of the fecces and urine of 
the patient were taken aw^ay and afterwards examined by the 
doctors for arsenic, but none was found. That night occurred 
the incident of the meat juice. 

'INurse Gore came on duty at eleven o’clock. About mid- 
night she gave Maybrick some^ Valentine’s meat juice, which 
she took from a fresh bottle given her the night before by Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick. Shortly after, Mrs. Maybrick entered the 
room, took this bottle of moat juice from the chest of drawers, 
and carried it with her into the dressing-room oj)ening*out of 
JVl.*iy])]‘ick’s bediooni, in which she was then sleeping. She 
closed the door after her. She then came hack and asked 
the nurse to fetch some ice to cool the water for bathing 
kfaybrick’s head. While speaking she placed the bottle on 
the table in a manner which, in the nurse's opinion, w^as 
surreptitious.'^ The nurse did not leave the room. Mrs. 
Maybrick then returned to the dressing room, but, wdien her 
husband awoke later, came back into the bedroom, and moved 
the meat juice from tlic table to the w’ashstand. This bottle 
of meat juice and another bottle of brandy were given to the 
doctors on the lOtli for analysis. No arsenic was found in the 
brandy, but half a grain was found in the meat juice. 

On Friday, the 10th of May, Mr. Michael Maybrick saw Mrs, 
l^iybrick changing as he thought s(Trne medicine from a small 
bSttle to a larger. He asked, Florrie, how dare you tamper 
with the medicine? " Mrs. Maybrick said there was 60 much 
sediment in the small bottle that its jeontents had to be put 
into a larger one in order to be jjroperly shaken up. The 
contents of the small bottle were afterwards analysed, but no 
arsenic ^vas found. When, the same day, Nurse Gallery waV 
offering Maybrick some medicine, Mrs. Maybrick tried to pfei*- 
Buade her husband to take ft. He said to her, You have 
given me the wrong medicine again." Mrs. Maybrick repliedf 
What are you talking about? You never had ^Tong 
medicine." About six o'clock in the evening one of the nurses 
heard Maybrick say to his wife, who w^as in the room, '' Oh, 
Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it I I did ndt think it of 
you I " He said it three times, and Mrs. Maybrick replied, 
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You silly old dal ling, don^t trouble your head about things/^ 
She also told him that she could not tell him what was the 
matter with him, or the cause of his illness. 

Tlie same day Maybrick became much worse. That night 
his relations were warned of the seriousness of his condition. 
On the Saturday morning the doctors gave u|) all hope of savi^ig 
his life, and at half-past eight in the evening he died. Mrs. 
Maybrick, some hours before fier husband’s death, had fallen 
into a swoon, in which she remained for twenty-four hours. 
She coiftinued ill in bed until she was taken to Walton Jail on 
the 18th of May. 

Shortly before and after Maybrick’s death a search was 
made in the house. The object of this search was undoubtedly 
to look for proof of Mrs. Maybrick ’s guilt, which, since the 
incident of the meat juice, was more or less assumed by 
May brick’s brothers, by Mrs. Briggs, and some of the servants. 
Alice Yapp found in the tray of a trunk Ijelonging tp Mrs. 
Maybrick a eealed package labelled Arsenic — ^Poison for 

cats,” and a chocolate box containing two bottles, and a piece 
of handkerchief which she said was Mrs. Maybrick’ s. On the 
day following Maybrick ’s death Mrs, Briggs found in the 
dressing-room two hatboxes l>elonging to Maybrick. In the 
first was a small wooden box containing three bottles, and on 
the top of the box a l>ottle of Valentine’s meat juice ; and in 
the second box a glass with milk in it and a rag. Weighable 
arsenic was found in the three bottles, in the glass, and on tjio 
rag, and traces of arsenic on the handkerchief, and in the 
pocket of a dressing-gown worn by Mrs. Maj- brick- Arsenic 
was found in minute quantities in two jars of sediment, one 
from the closet and one flom the area. A very considerable 
quanjtity of arsenic was contained in the packet marked 
poison for cats.” Arsenic was found in a bottle of aperient 
mixture made up from Dr. Fuller’^s prescription by a Liverpool 
firm of chemists, and in a bottle of Price’s glycerine. It 
would not he incorrect to say that, taking all the articles found 
in the house, there was discovered in them arsenic sufficient in 
quantity to poison fifty people, assuming* two grains to be a 
fatal dose. 5ut how this considerable quantity of arsenic had 
got where it was there was no evidence^ to show. Some twenty 
bottJes^r packets pf drugs were taken from Maybrick’s office* 
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Nono of them was found to contain arsenic, but, in the jug 
in which May brick had brought his lunch from home, and in 
the pan ami basin in which it had been warmed, traces of 
arsenic were found- 

On the 13th of May Drs. Humphreys, Carter, and Barron held 
a .post-mortem on the body of Maybrick. From the appear- 
ances they formed the opinion that death was due to inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowelsf set up by some irritant poison. 
The intestines, the contents of the stomach, and tJie liver ^vere 
taken out and placed in sealed jars. On the following day, 
the 14th, Superintendent Brjuiing, of the County^ police, 
went into the room in which Mrs. Maybrick was lying and 
told her that she was in custody on suspicion of having caused 
her husband’s de«ath. Later in the day Mrs/Briggs told her 
of the arsenic which had been found in the meat juice. Mrs. 
Maybrick was about to make some reply when the policeman, 
who Ijad been placed on guard outside the door, put a stop to 
the conversation. The same day Mrs. Maybrick told Mrs. 
Briggs tliat she had no money whatever for stamps or tele- 
grams, and so was unable to communicate with lier friends. 
Mrs. Briggs '‘in sarcasm” suggested that she should write 
and ask Brierley for money, Mrs. Maybrick took the sugges- 
tion seriously, and then and there wrote to Brierley. She said 
that she was in fearful trouble, in custody, without friends, 
and begged him to send her some money; "Your last letter 
^ in the hands of the police. Appearances may be against me, 
but, before God, I sw’^car I am idnocent,” This letter, wkich 
Mrs. Briggs told Mrs. Maybrick she must hand to tlie police, 
did not reach its destination. 

The coroner* s inquest was opened on the 14th of May, and, 
after formal identification of .the body, adjourned until the 
28th. On the 18th a magistrate had visited Mrs. Maybrick 
in her bedroom, and formally opened an investigation, at*tlie 
conclusion of w’hich he had ordered her to be removed to 
Walton Jail, w'here she was ploised in the hospital. At tke 
resumed inquest on the 28th Mrs. Maybrick was represented 
by Mr. William Picjtford, barrister, now one of the judges of 
the King’s Bench. At this hearing the evidence of the nurses 
and servants, and the chemists as to the purchase of the 
fly-papers, was heard> and that of a Mrs. Samuelson. 
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This lady, who ^was not called before the magistrates nor 
at the trial, owing, it w'as said, to her disappearance, statc^d 
that Mrs. Maybrick had told her about a fortnight before the 
Grand National that she hated her husband. Mrs. Maybrick'a 
account of this incident, which occurred in a hotel at Birkdale, 
represented it as arising out of a remark made by 
Sanuielson to her husbaiid during a game of cards. In course 
of a dispute with her husband ♦Mrs. Samuel son, said “I hate 
you!’’ whereupon Mrs. Maybrick had said, ‘'You must not 
take serious notice of that; I often say I hate Jim.’' 

The case was adjoin ned until the 5th of June. On the 30th 
of May Maybrick’s body liad been exhumed and |)ortions of it 
removed for further analysis. The case had by this time 
greatly excited •the public mind. I'he air was filled with 
rumours and stories of various kinds, for some of which the 
local newspapers were resporusible. At the inquest on the 
5 th and 6th of June evidence xvas given for the hrst time as 
to the cause of Maybrick ’s death. The doctors attending on 
Maybrick wei’o called. As a result of the examination of the 
portions of Maybrick/s body taken for analysis Mr. Davies, 
the analyst, stated that he had found arsenic in the liver and 
traces of arsenic in the kidneys and intestines, in all about 
one- tenth of a grain. In none of the other organs examined 
— stomach, spleen, heart, or lungs — ^nor in the bile, nor in 
tlie bedding by exudation from the body, was any trace of 
arsenic discovered. The coroner’s jury found unanimously^ 
that Maybrick had died from ‘the administration of an irritant 
poison — by thirteen to one that the ])oison had been adminis- 
tered by Mrs. Maybrick — and twelve were of ox)iniou that it 
had been administered with* the intention of talyng away life. 
These findings amounted to a ^erdict of wilful murder against 
MI’S. Maybrick, who was committed by the coroner to take her 
trhil at the next Liverpool Assizes, 

The magisterial hearing commenced on the 13th of June, and 

ended the following day. Wit^i the exception of Mrs. Samuelson, 

whose ^evidence was alluded to in Superintendent Bryning's 

opening, but who was not called, the witnesses heard were the 

same as those examined at the inquest. At the conclusion of 

the first day's proceedings Mrs. Maybrick was loudly hissed by 

a number of women as she left the Court. When, on the 
r. c 
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14th, the evidence for the prosecution had been completed, Mr. 
Pickford asked the bench whether 11107 had made up their 
minds to send tlie case to a jury, us, if so, he did not propose 
to trouble them with an address. After a brief consultation 
the ma/^istrates said that they thouj^ht the case one that must 
be ^decided by a jury. Mr. Pickford therefore reserved his 
defence. On Mrs. Maybrick being formally charged, Mr. 
Pickford said to her, Do not ^peak ; I will reply for you, I 
reserve my defence.'' Huch Avas the usual course adopted by 
counsel when magistrates had decided to commit, and, in -a 
case as complicated as Mrs. Maybrick’s was likely to ^be, to 
have presented jiart of it befoie the magistrates nn'glit iiave 
}»roved nfteiwards emljarrassing to the leader to whom it had 
been decided to entrust the case. It will be iiotefl that, in reply 
to some comments by tlie judge in his cliarge to the jury at the 
tT-ial, Mr. Pickford took entire responsibility for reserving^ 
the whple of the defence. Mrs. ^faybrick was then committed 
for trial. 

The question of removing Mrs. Maybrick's trial to London 
was anxiously considered by her advisers. The extraordinary 
o.Kciternent the case had aroused in Liverpool, tlie rumour and 
Bj^eculation to which it had given rise, and the local associations 
of the Maybricks, were matters to be weighed carefully by those 
conducting lier defence. Mrs. Maybrick herself, according to a 
letter of the l:‘ 8 th of June written to her mother, was in favour 
ofj removal. I sincerely hope the Cleavers (her solicitors) 

will arrange for iny trial to tak^ place in London. 1 shall 
receive an impartial verdict there, which I cannot expect from 
a jury in Liverpool, whose minds have come to a ‘ moral con- 
viction ’ en aUnndarit which must influence, their decision to 
a certain extent. I^'he tittle-t*ttle of servants, the public, 
friends, and enemies, and from a thousand by-currents, besides* 
their, personal feeling for Jim, must leave their traces and 
prejudice their minds, no matter what the defence is.*' Her 

advisers, however, decided that it»was the stronger and wiser* 
course to face a trial in Liverpool, that the feeling against Mrs. 
Maybrick was not so^ strong as had been supposed, and Mrs. 
Maybrick accepted their decision. The leading brief for her 
defence w^as accepted by Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. 

The Assizes were opened on the 26th of July, on which day 
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Mr. Justice Stephen, to whom was assigned the crimin&l busi- 
ness, charged the grand jury. His charge has been criticised 
on the ground that he laid undue weight on Mrs. Maybrick^s 
intrig^je with Brierley as a motive likely to induce her to 
murder her husband. His exact words in dealing with this 
part of the case were — But certainly if she stood in tl^eso 
relations to him (Brierley), I hardly know how to put it other- 
wise than this, that, if a wonlan does carry on an adulterous 
intrigue with another man, it may supply eveiy sort of motive — 
that of#saving licr own reputation ; that of breaking through the 
connection which, under such circumstances, one would think 
would be dreadfully painful to the party to it. It certainly 
may quite supply — I won't go further — a very strong motive 
why she shoulS w’ish to get rid of her husband." The Judge 
called the attention of the grand jury to the purchase of fly- 
4 :)apers by Mrs. Maybrick, to her letter to Brierley, in which 
she described her husband as “ sick unto death," to the presence 
of arsenic in his body, and in the articles found in the house, 
and to the fact that she had nursed him during the greater 
part of his illness. The grand jury returned a true bill, and 
the trial was fixed for Wednesday, the 31st of July. In the then 
excited state of the public mind it was unfortunate tliat, after 
the date of the trial had been decided, to a barrister who applied 
to him to fix a day for another case which was to follow that of 
Mrs. Maybrick, Mr. Justice Stephen said, possibly in a spirit 
of grim humour, " But Sir Charles Russell may plead gniltyj/* 
Such a remark, made at sfich a time, and coming from the 
l)ench, was likely to be misconstrued by many into a hint of 
judicial opinion on the merits of the case. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, who presided at Mrs. Maybrick's 
trial, was at that time, apart from his judicial eminence, one 
*of the most distinguished occupants of the bench. Not only 
ds the historian of our criminal law and one of the authors pf the 
Indian Code, but as a well-known’ writer on literary, historical, 
«.nd philosophical subjects,*- Sir James Stephen had acquired 
a high reputation as a historian and a critic. His Libei'ty, 
Equality, and Fraternity," his defence rof Sir Elijah Impey 
against the unjust strictures of Macaulay, his contributions 
to tlie Saturday Revitw were all works of intellectual power, 
of a strong and vigorous character, impressive by their grasp of 
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fact anS downright logical force. As a judge-Sir James Stephen 
was considereil to be at his best in a criminal court; of nice 
legal subtleties and fine distinctions his mind was apt to be 
impatient. It is impossible for the historian of the Maybrick 
case to ignore the statement, frequently made, that at the time 
of her trial the Judge’s mind was suffering from the early attacks 
of an insidious disease which, two years later, compelled Sir 
James Stephen to retire from the bench. The Judge had had 
a slight stroke of paralysis at Derby in 1885, and been obliged 
to give up work for a time. Whether on his return io w'ork 
his mind had entirely recovered its former vigour, or was suffer- 
ing a gradual loss of strength, is a matter that need not 1>6 
discussed. But those familiar with the Judge’s powers during 
his earlier years on the bench may well doubt/ in reading the 
report of Mrs. Maybrick’s trial, w'hetber those powers were 
as conspicuous and effective in the trial of her case as the^ 
would .have been had it taken place some few years before. 
Of the Judge’s scrupulous anxiety to be fair, just, and con- 
siderate towards the prisoner no impartial reader can doubt. 

Mr. John Addison, Q.C., M.P,, led for the prosecution. Mr. 
Addison was one of the leaders of the Northern Circuit, Recorder 
of Preston, and Conservative member of Parliament for Asliton- 
under-Lyne; he w^as afterwards a County Court judge. With 
him were Mr. W, K. M'Connell and Mr. Thomas Swift, in- 
structed by the Treasuiy. Mr. MTonnell, one of the leading 
juniors of the circuit, was afterwards Chairman of the County 
of London Sessions, in succession to Sir Peter Edlin. An 
exceedingly popular member of the bar, he was a merciful and 
painstaking judge. 

It was of no small advantage to Mrs. Maybrick that her 
defence had been entrusted to '•Sir Charles Russell. Russell 
may be said at this time to have been at tlie zenith of hit< 
career as an advocate, in the opinion of many the foremost 
advocate of his day, though it w^as not in the criminal courts 
that his most signal triumphs had been won. In Gladstone'^ 
short-lived Administration in 1886 he had been appointed 
Attorn ey-General, the first Roman Catholic to hold that office 
since the Reformation. In the April preceding Mrs. Maybrick^s 
trial he had concluded his speech before the Parnell Commission 
in defence of the members of the Irish party, the greatest 
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achieveniont of hifi forensic career. Those who have criticised 
the entire effectiveness of Russell’s defence of Mrs. Maybrick 
must bear in mind the fact that the undertaking of her case 
came to Jiim after the strain and stress of a task of unexampled 
magniturle, such as has seldom, if ever, fallen to tlie lot of an 
advocate, the defence not only of an accused client, but of the 
conduct of a political party through years of struggle and 
agitation. Sir Henry Lucy, who met Russell in Liverpool the 
morning on wliich Mrs. May brick's trial opened, says that he 
told hitn that lie was contident of liis client's acquittal. As 
junior , Russell liad the assistance of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) 
Pickford. 

By a coincidence Mr. McConnell and Mr. Pickford had been 
concerned together in the trial in 1884 of the women Flanagan 
and Higgins, wdio had been tried in Liverpool for poisoning by 
'Arsenic a number of persons. Mr. MX'onnell had appeared for 
the prosecution, led by Mr. Aspinall, Q.C., then Recorder of 
Liverpool, and IMr. Shec, afteiwards Q.C. and Recorder of 
Liver[>ool : Mr. Pickford had defended the prisoners at- the 
request of the judge, Mr. Justice Butt. A remark made in 
court, overheard and lepeated to the prosecution, gave to the 
police the clue that it was from cevtaiii infallible fly-papers 
that the prisoners had procured arsenic. Similar papers were 
bought and submitted to Dr. Campbell Brown for analysis. 
There w^ere also submitted, to him some fluff from the corners 
of the piisoners’ pockets, and a bottle found on Mrs. Flanagafi, 
to the outside of which some browuiish substance w’as adhering. 
The analysis showed that arsenic could be obtained from the 
fly-papers by soaking, and that the fluff and the brown substance 
contained fibres of brown ^aper similar to thtit used in fly- 
papers, and also traces of arstoic. In 1873 Sir Charles (then 
Mr^.) Russell had prosecuted at Durham Mary Ann Cotton, who 
had poisoned many persons by arstyiic extracted from a milcture 
of soft soap and arsenic used to kill vermin. 

* The jury that tried Mrs.* Maybrick w-as a Ijancashire, and 
not a Liverpool, jury, as has been incorrectly stated. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by the clerk of Mr. Bigham, Q.C., 
now Lord Mersey, who was in Liverpool during the trial, the 
precautions for secluding the jury dicing its progress were 
scandalously neglectgf^d. They would appear to have spent some 
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of their-' time in the public billiard-room of a well-known hotel > 
mixing freely with the ordinary frequenters. 

The first part of the trial was taken up with the evidence as 
to the circumstances of Maybrick^s death, when those facts 
already recapitulated were sworn to by the various witnesses, 
whose testimony and cross-examination are given fully in the 
report of the trial. liow far their evidence proved conclusively 
the felonious administration of afsenic to Maybrick by his wife 
is a matter on which tlic reader must form his own judgment. 

Then followed the medical witnesses. Of these the pro- 
tagonists were, for the Crown, Dr. (afterwards Sir) Thomaa 
Stevenson, the Government analyst, and for the defence Dr, 
Charles Tidy, of the London Hospital. It was not the first 
time these gentlemen had been opposed to eacl\ other in the 
witness-box. Both sides admitted that Maybrick had died of 
gastro-enteritis. But they disputed as to whether that disease* 
had been set up by arsenic administered in poisonous doses 
between the 27th of April and the 8th of May, or by impure food, 
or by a chill contracted by Maybrick at the Wirral races. Any 
one of these conditions might have caused the disease. Ad- 
mitting the highest computation, that of Dr. Stevenson, it w'as 
agreed by botli sides that the amount of arsenic found in May- 
brick’s body was less than Valf a grain. Was that small 
quantity of arsenic the remains of a fatal dose or doses, 
administered to Maybrick by his wdle between these two dates, 
or was it what might liave been reasonaldy expected to have been 
found in the body of a habitual taker of that drug Another 


* 111 the 1883 edition of Taylor^s “Medical Juriaprudonce,” edited hy 
Dr. Stevenson (vol. I., p. 277), occurs tlie following passage on the subject 
of the quantity of a;«aenic found in a body. *“It need liardly be observ'ed 
that the. qnunliiy of arsenic found in itfoniach or other organs can 
convey no accurate idea of the ([uantity^ actually taken l.>y the deceased, * 
since more or leas of tlie poison may have been reiriovcd by violent vomiting, 
or purging, as well as by absorption and elirninatioii. A large (quantity 
found in the stomach indicates a Ifuge dose ; but tlie finding of a .small 
quantity does not prove that the dose actually taken was small. Not- 
wdtliatauding these very obvious causes for a removal of the poison from 
the body, there is a prejudice that the cliemical evidence is defecfSve, 
unless the quantity foumJ is .sufficient to cause death. The value of 
chemical evidence does not always depend on tJi© discovery of any particular 
quantity of poison in the stomach, but the evidence of its presence should 
be clear, distinct, couolusivo, »nd satisfactory. At the •same time a 
reasonable objection may bo taken to a dogmatic reliance upon the alleged, 
discoveiy in a dead body of mhiute fractional portions of a grain.’* 

* Ifttvii * 
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and equ«ally impoi*cant question was whether Maybrick had shown 
in the course of his illness the distinctive symptoms caused by 
arsenical poisoning. These are violent purging, violent sick- 
ness, acute pain in the pit of the stomach, cram 2 :)S in the calves 
of the legs, ami the presence, after death, of petechiae, or small 
blood sj>ots, on the membranes of the stomach. Of t^ese 
symptoms only great sickness and some abdominal pain were 
present in marked and unmistakable form during Maybrick 's ill- 
ness. The judge put it fairly in liis summing up when he 6«aid, 

TheiS 3 is an absence of the characteristic symptoms which 
are ne(>essary to establish the arsenical state of this man's body.'^ 
Dr. Stevenson, called for the prosecution, said that such 
symptoms were, however, very anomalous," and that he had 

no doubt t&at Maybrick had died from the effects of a 
poisonous dose of arsenic." Dr. Tidy and Dr. Macnamara, 
.oof the Lock Hospital, Dublin, called for the defence, were as 
positive that the absence of so many of these symptoiigis com- 
pletely negatived the suggestion of death from arsenical poison- 
ing. Sir Charles Russell, in dealing with this aspect of the 
case — the strong differences on tliese points between the doctors 
called by either side, their contrariety of opinion " — sub- 
mitted to the jury that they ha^ no safe resting-place on 
which they could securely and satisfactorily justify to them- 
selves a finding that this was a death due to arsenical 
poisoning." 

For the defence Sir Charles Russell called three witnesses 
from America, who de|X>se<i to Maybrick’s habit of taking 
arsenic while in that country, and a chemist in Liverpool, who, 
from a photograph, identified Maybrick as a gentleman to whom 
ho had frequently supplied a pick-me-up containing arsenic for 
eighteen months previous to^April, 1888, in doses increasing 
®fi^om four to seven drops two to five times a day, or the 
equivalent to ncaidy one- third of a grain of wdiite ii 4 *senic 
per day.* This chemist's name was Edwin Garnett Heaton, 
‘^and his place of business** at the time of this gentleman's 
visits Exchange Street East, Liverpool. In the police list of 
bottles found in May brick's office is one •described as Spirits 

The official pharmacopa^ia 8olut:ou.s of arsenic contain 1 per cent, of 
arsenic. 

'kxvii^ « 
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of sal i^olatilo — Edwin G. Easton, Exchange Street East, Liver- 
pool. Contents — light-coloured liquid.” This circumstance 
may have escaped the notice of Sir Charles Russell, suggesting, 
as it does, some corroboration of Heaton’s evidence, if,' as is 
more than likely, the police in their list had given tlie name on 
the* bottle incorrectly. The evidence of a hairdresser was called 
as to the use of arsenic in toilet preparations, and of a chemist 
as to the purchase of fly-papers by ladies at times when no 
flies were about.” Sir James Poole, an ex-Mayor of Liverpool, 
said that Maybrick had admitted to him that he was •in the 
habit of taking '' poisonous medicine*s,” to wdiicli Sir James 
had replied, ‘‘ How' horrid 1 Don’t you know, my dear friend, 
that the more you take of these things the more you require, 
and you wdll go on till they carry you off ” — a wholesome but 
seemingly unavailing caution. 

At the close of his opening speech on Saturday, the 3rd of 
August^ Sir Charles Russell tohl the judge that it was the wish of 
Mrs. Maybrick, expressed l>cfore the inquest, to make a state- 
ment, and he now asked that she should be allowed to do so. The 
Judge assented, but said that he could not allow it to be wTitten, 
though it might be made from notes. Sir Charles said he should 
offer evidence that Mrs, Mf^ybrick had made this statement 
before any evidence had been given at tlie inquest. It w’as 
agreed that Mrs. Maybrick should make her statement at the 
close of the case for the defence, and^that in the meantime she 
shqjild have no communication with any one outside. The 
Court then adjourned until Monday, the 5th. 

When on that day the evidence for the defence liad concluded, 
Sir Charles Russell asked his client wdiether it was still her 
wish to make a * statement j she said*, “Yes.” Her statement 
resolved itself into an explanation •on her part of her purchase ^ 
of fly-papers and the incident of the meat juice. , ^ 

In regard to the first she ^ad, she said, lost or mislaid, in 
April a prescription for a face wash w^hich she had been in the 
habit of using, given her by a Dr. ’Greggs, of Brooklyn, epn- 
taining arsenic. As at the time of her husband’s illness she 
was suffering fi*om a slight eruption on the face, she had wanted 
to get rid of it before the ball on the 30th of that*month, and 
had heard from friends ,that a solution of arsenic could be 
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obtained from fly-papers. With that purpose she had bought 
and soaked the papers. According to an affidavit sworn by her 
mother, the Baroness de Roques, and submitted to Mr. Asquith 
in 1894, the Baroness had, in 1890, founil in a Bible belonging 
to Mrs. Maybrick, and given up to her solicitors by Maybrick’a 
brothers after his death, a prescription for a face wash, written 
by a Dr. Bay, of New York.- This prescription is undated, and 
contains arsenic. It is signed Bay, 69 W. 23rd, Street,” and 
on the back of it is the printed label of a New York pharmacy. 
From a certified copy in a Parisian chemist's book this prescrip- 
tion \\*as made up in Paris on the I7tli of July. 1»S78. Neither 
on the prescription itself nor in the cliemist's hook appears the 
name of the person for whom the prescription had been written 
by Dr. Bay. 

As to the presence of arsenic in the meat juice, Mrs. 
**Maybrick’s explanation Vvas that at her luisband's request she 
had put into tlie moat juice a powder which he had implored 
her to give him. 

Mrs. Maybrick corioliided her statement by saying that ** a 
perfect reconciliation ” had taken j)lacc between her and her 
husband before his death, that slic had made a full and free ” 
confession to him, and had received his “ entire forgiveness 
for the “ fearful Avrong ” she had done him. In a signed note 
at the end of Her Own Story,” i)ublished after her release from 
prison, Mrs. Maybrick gives a rather unexpected sense to her 
confession of guilt to her husband. It had not been apparently 
a confession of her intin)acy with Brierley. She writes — The 
motive (i.e., to get rid of her husband), however regarded, was 
surely no incentive to murder, as inasmuch as if I wanted to bo 
free there Avas sufficient evidence in my possession, in the nature 
.•of infidelity and cruelty, to secure a divorce, and it was with 
•il3gard to steps in that direction that I had already taken that 
I made confession to my husband after our reconciliation, and 
, to which I referred as to the ' Avrong ’ I had done him, because 
of iihe publicity and ruin to his .business it involved.” In this 
note Mrs. Maybrick states further that the expression sick 
unto death, underlined in her letter to^Brierley of the 8th of 
May, is “ an* American colloquialism, especially of the South, and 
commonly employed with reference to^ny illness at all serious,” 
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and that, though the doctors may not at th^t date have con- 
sidered Maybrick’s illness likely to prove fatal, Mrs. Briggs, 
Nurse Gore, Mr. Michael Maybrick, and the patient himself 
considered the illness very serious. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Maybriek*s statement Sir Charles 
Russell said he wislied to call two witnesses to wdiom Mrs. 
Majdnick had made a similar statement before the inquest. 
AVlien Sir Charles had told the .fudge on the Satuixlay that he 
proposed to call evidence to this effect, the Judge had made no 
comment. Now Mr. Justice Stephen said that, very paipful to 
him though it was, lie could not allow such evidence to be given ; 
he could not, lie said, go lieyond what the la?w allowed. 

That Mrs. Maybrick was wise in making any statement no 
one would assert. She gained nothing by it.* In the then 
unsatisfactory state of the law as to a prisoner's right to make 
any statement in court by way of evidence, such a course was 
bound to bo very hazardous, the more so as the staiemcnt was 
made al the very close of lier case ijnmeiliately before the con- 
cluding address of counsel. Any corroboration it might have 
received was then ina<lrnissi].)Ie ; cross-examination of any kind 
was out of the quostion. As it was, Mr. Addison criticised with 
some soverity t liis “ carefully prepared ” statement, lie asked 
why, in purchasing the fly papers to procure arsenic, for cosmetic 
purposes, the prisoner had not giv'en the chemists from whom 
she liOLight tliein the ti'ue reason, and, in regaid to her giving 
her husband the powder in the meat jhice, know ing the serious- 
ne^ of his illness, why had she uotnold the doctors at tlie time 
what she had done? The Judge, in summing uj), cornmeuttMl on 
the fact that, though the substance of this statement must have 
been known for some time to her advisers, they had called no 
evidence in the course of the casQ to substantiate any of the 
facts asserted in it, and ^hc circumstance that Sir Charles *’ 
Russell in his concluding speech had taken so little notice of his 
client's statement was, he .said*, a matter of fair observation.^' 
The making of Mrs. Maybrick’s statement w^as a mistake, * 
one for which her counsel were responsible, in the sense tfiat 
it was made with their^consent, and wmuld not have been made 
had they forbidden it. It was felt that matters had been 
proved in the course of the trial which called for explanation, 
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and that, if such, explanation were not given, the Judg<i might 
have comiTientod on the fact that it was known that he wpuld 
have allowed the prisoner to give an explanation if she could 
have done so. The law did not then, as it does to-day, invite a 
prisoner to give evidence; he or she gave it by permission of 
the Judge alone, and under conditions very unsatisfactory for 
testing its reliability. Mrs. Maybrick volunteered lier evidence, 
at her peril, and the result Ava« all that might have been feared 
by her advdsers. 

In the final speeches of counsel it is noticeable that Sir Charles 
Russell dwelt with great force on the contrariety of tlie medical 
evidence and the failure of the prosecution to fix wilh certainty 
the cause of death; wliile Mi*. Addison, for the prosecution, 
dealt wdth thc*nicdical evidence very briefly in his address, and 
devoted most of his attention to the evidence that Mrs. 
Maybrick had administere<l arsenic to her husband. If, 
however, Sir Charles Russell was right, and the cause of death 
in grave doubt, then Mrs. Maybrick was clearly entitTed to a 
verdict of acquittal on the charge against lier, that of wilful 
murder. 

The summing up of Mr. Justice Stephen lasted two days. It 
is anxious and painstaking, indeed over-anxious. At times 
the Judge seems almost over-Aveighted by the gravity and diffi- 
culties of the case. His grasp of the case is by no means sure, 
and there are errors in dates and facts and in the recapitulation 
of the evidtuice that would hardly have been cxi»ected in a Judge 
of Sir James Ste|>hen\s experience. The earlier j)art of *the 
charge, occupying the first day and a portion of the second, 
dealt with the conflict of medical testimony, and, on the whole, 
may be said to have bepn favourable to the prisoner. The 
second «and concluding portiqn, dealing wdth the facts given in 
evidence as to the conduct of Mrs. Maybrick, her motive, and 
'actions, was distinctly unfavourable. In linking the two 
portions of the case togetlier tbcMudge said — “ J'here are three 
or four circumstances in the case which are circumstances of 
very grave suspicion indeed ; and 'vhen you find a case in which 
this dreadful accusation is made, and is fj^ccompanied by circum- 
Btances wduch, apart from the physical, chemical, and medical 
aspects of Ae case, are of such a character as are likely to 
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produce suspicion, you must consider how far they corroborate 
the mother evidence that has been given. . . . Supposing you 

find a man dying of arsenic, and it is proved that a person put 
arsenic in his plate, and if he gives an explanation that you do 
not consider satisfactory, that is .a very strong fjuoBtion to be 
considered.'’ J3\it the Judge tiid not, in his concluding wovfls 
to the jury, revert to what the earlier portion of liis charge 
had RTiggested, that there was serious doubt as to wliether 
Maybrick liad died of arsenic at all. He had, however, told 
the jury at its comirienceineiit, '' It is a necessary step(^ and it 
is essential to this cliarge, that the man died of poison, and 
the poison suggested is arsenic. '^I'his is the question you have to 
consider, and it must be the foundation of a judgment unfavour- 
able to the prisoner that he died of arsenic.” 

After an absence of nearly three-quarters of an hour, the 
jury found Mrs. Maybiick guilty of murder. ’I’he Judge, with- 
out e-xpressing any concui’rence in the verdict, senleJiced her to 
death.* As he left St, George’s Hall, Mr. Justice Stephen was 
the object of a hostile demonstration from the large crowd who 
had been awaiting tJie result of the trial. 

'’J’ho verdict was received by the fmblic at large with Cyon- 
fiiderable astoTiishinent. 3?ho Times of the tollowirig day 
wrote — It is useless to disguise tiie fact that the p\iblio are 
not thorougJil3»^ convinced of the prisoner’s guilt. It has been 
noticed by them that the doctors differed lH;yond all hope of 

; _ ^ 

* in the following passage ironi Sir James Stephen’s ‘^General View of 
tlie Criminal l^aw of Knglaud ” (1890), p. 173, lie ullmies to the case of Mrs. 
Mayt»rivik. In writing on the question of criminal appeal he says, “ In the 
course of the last five years (January, 188o, to September, 1889) 1216 
criminal oase.s came before me. . . . Practicaliy one out of a thousand 

cases proved to be a case of false conviction. In twenty-eight of these 
references have been made to the Hoftie Otlice. In one case only w'as a 
convict pardoned on the ground of his iiinooeuce. He was convicted of a* 
burglary, and the mistress of tlie house came out of her room, met the 
biii'glag:, and swore to the prisoner as the man. It was afterwards 
discovered that rihe was inivStaken^n his identity, though there were some 
other suspicious circumstances in the case. One of tlie cases was that of 
Mr.s. Maybrick, wdiich attracted so much* attention in the Summer Cueiiit 
of 1889. I mention it not in order to»say any tiling about it, but mermy in 
or<ler to remark that it w^as the f»nly case in whicJi there coul<l lie any doubt 
about the facts. In the iwriiainiiig tv^oiity-six cases there was more or less 
of a question as to the severity of tiie punishment inflicted, but little as to 
the iucts. There w’^as one famous case in which a certain Jlumbf 3 r of news- 
papers made a great noise, but the i>risoner made a full confession before 
his execution. He was a man called Lipski, a Polish Jew.” 
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agreement as to tBe cause of death. Petitions for reprieve 
poured in on the Home Office from all parts of the kingdom, 
the signatures to which were said to amount to nearly half a 
million. Among them were })etitions from members of the 
Liverpool Exchange, and a number of medical practitioners in 
that city. These latter based their action on the ground that 
tlie symptoms of arsenical poisoning during life and after death 
were iiisutHcieut, that only the cfiscovery of arsenic in the viscera 
suggested sucli a cause of death, and that the quantity of 
arsenic •round in the viscera w'as less than in any previous case. 
The Ti^nes and most of the leading papei'S were inundated witli 
coj'rcspondence from doctors, lawyers, arsenic-takers, and 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. Perhaps one of the 
most sensible communications came from Mr. Auberoii Herbert, 
who, ill a letter to the TitneSf asked whetlier it was necessary 
»to inquire what irritant in the way of food may have set up 
gastro-enteritis in Maybrick, when the sick man's stomach had 
for some days been used as a druggists’ waste -pi j>e " for such 
a variety of drugs as stryclmine, ai'senic, jaborandi, cascara, 
henbane, morphia, prussic acid, papaine, iridin, and all the 
many otliei* medicines that had been administered to the unfor- 
tunate patient in the coirrse of his. illness. In the same news- 
paper Mr. (now Lord Justice) Fletcher-Moulton, Q.C., wrote 
that the evidence for the prosecution had failed to negative the 
explanation tl iat “ May brick's ilea th had been due to natural 
causes operating upon a system in w^hich a long course ^.of 
arsenic- taking liad developed a predisposition to gastro- 
enteritis." 

Meetings in favour of Mrs. Maybrick were held in London 
and Liverpool ; a jictition in her favour was signed by a number 
meml>ers of Parliament ; aftd jxjiitions were addrcs.sed direct 
the Queen and to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

Mr. Cleaver, Mrs. Maybrick's solicitor, forwarded an affi- 
davit of his own to the Home Secretary, in which he stated that 
on ihe 23 rd of May, beforo^any evidence had been given at the 
inquest, Mrs. Maybrick had tolQ him that she had mentioned to 
both Dr. Humphreys and Mr. Michael Maybrick the fact that her 
husband wajj in the habit of taking a white powder, and she 
had gone on to say, At the time he was ill a white packet 
txxxij' 4 
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containing his powder was on the table by the bed — certainly 
from the Sunday to the Thursday — an ordinary packet, tied 
with string, open at the end. When the nurse came I cleared 
it of all the medicines on it, leaving the photos., books, &c., 
and took them to another table. As well as I remember, 
ab^uifc 5 p.m. on Thursday he asked me for some of liis powdei*. 

I told him the nurse would not permit me, and lie suggested 
putting it into something he was taking. lie was taking 
beef juice and milk. The milk jug was big, and so I took the 
Iwef juice into the dressing-ioom. There was very ifttle 
powder in tlie packet, about as much as would lie on a* three- 
penny bit; I put it all in. He pointed where the powder w’as 
among the books on the talile. I threw' the jiafier in which 
the powder was on the ground, and it should be there now if 
not i^moved.'’ Mr. Cleaver stated that these words of Mrs. 
May brick were a '^transcript verbatim ’’ of his oiiginal note. 
Mr. l)i\vios, the analy.st, had given in evidence that the arsenic 
found in the meat juice had been put in in soiution. If that 
w’d-e so — and his evidence was not quite j)ositive on tlie point — 
either Mrs. Maybrick in her statement Avas telling an untruth, 
or the powder contained some other drug than arsenic, strych* 
nine perhaps. But it is a Avell-known fact, recorded in all the 
authoritative text-books, that cold w.ater dissolves about ^ grain 
to 1 grain of arsenic per ounce (see Dixon Mann, “ Forensic 
Medicine and Toxicology/’ p. 451, itth edition). Hence it is 
quite ]}OSsil)lc that one ^ of a grain of arsenic added iu the solid 
form to a bottle of Valentiiie’s meat jiuh^e would completely 
dissolve, a fact contirmatory of Mrs. Maybrick's statorneut. It: 
may be w^ell liere to state that, though no question was 
raised at the triid by cither the |)rosecution or the 
defence as to the identity of tliis particular bottle of meat> 
juice, some doubt was raised on the point after the trial. TheM 
were apparently three bottles^ of Valentine’s meat juice present 
in tlie house. One purchased on the 4tli of May by Dr. 
Humphreys, some of which was given to Maybrick, but its •use 
discontinued on account of his .sickness ; a second fresh bottle 
opened by Nurse Goref and said to have been tampered with by 
Mrs. Maybrick ; and a third found at BattlecrerjKe House by 
Inspector Baxendale on tl^e 18th of May. Of these three the two 
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last were given to Mr. Davies, the analyst ; but the first had 
seemingly disiippeared. No arsenic was found in the third 
bottle. 

Another affidavit forwarded at this time to the Home Secre- 
tary was that of a Mr. Morden Higg, who had known Maybrick 
in America as a man always worrying about liis health, ajid 
taking all sorts of medicines. At Wirral races, on the 27th of 
April, Maybrick had told Mr. and Mrs. Bigg, who w^ere present, 
that lie had that morning taken an overdose of strychnine. To 
(Captain* Irving, of the Germanic, who dined with the May- 
bricks 'aliout the same date, Maybrick made a similar state- 
ment. In an affidavit, Brierley, who had attended as a witness 
but laid not hetu called, at the tri.al of Mrs. Maybrick stated 
that he had known the Maybricks for some two years, that h© 
had never l^een improjjerly intimate with MikS. Maybrick except 
at Fiatinaii’s hotel in March, that they had then parted 
abruptly on the understanding that they were never t-Q meet 
again excej.>t in public, and that he believed that her intimacy 
with liim was Mrs. Maybiick’s only act of inlidelity towards her 
husband. 

On his return to London from Liverpool, Mr. Justice Stephen 
had a long interview with the Home Secretary. That office 
was held at the time by Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.(J., M.P. (now 
Viscount Llandaff), who, liefore taking office under Ixird Salis- 
bury, had had a ^listinguifjhed career at the bar. On the 16th 
another conference, lasting four hours, was held, at which t^he 
Lord Chancellor, Ijord Halsbury, was present. Among other 
witnesses Dr. Tidy was summoned. 

In the La nett of the 17 th appeared a long article highly 
unfavourable to Mrs. Maybrick. The British Medical Journal of 
#4he 10th had contained an article hardly less unfavourable. In 
tKeir issue of the 17th they published letters from seven professors 
of medical jurisprudence in different parts of the conn try, whose 
opinion they had asked on the justice of the conviction ; of these, 
four supported and three dissented from the verdict. In the 
same issue, the Liverpool correspondent of the newspaper sent a 
long article pointing out the “ striking Anomalies in the case, 
which removed it from the category of those in which there is no 
room for doubt. . 
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Fur&ier prolonged conferences were held between the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Justice Stephen on tlie 20th and 21st, dt the 
eecond of ^vhich Mr. Addison was present. Sir Charles Russell, 
who was in Homburg, took no part in these conferences. But 
immediately after the trial he had sent a printed memorandum 
to^the Home Secretary in which he pointed out that, though 
the means of poisoning her husband wore undoubtedly within 
reach of Mrs. May brick, there was no diiect evidence of her 
having administered arsenic to him, that the symptoms were 
agrccid by all to be those of gastro-enteritis, but thaf, w^hilo 
some witnesses attributed the disease tf) arsenical poisoning, 
there Avas a strong body of evidence that it was not so. 

The gallows had already been erected in Walton jail, within 
hearing of Mrs. Maybrick, when, on the 22nd of August, the 
Home Secretary’s decision w^as announced. It ran as follows : — 

** Tlie Home Seci'etary, after fullest consideration, and 
after taking the 1)cst legal and medical advice that could 
be obtained, has a«h ised Her Majesty to l esjute the capital 
sentence on Florence Maybrick, and to oominute the punish- 
mont ixuial servitude for life, inasmueb as, although the 
evidence leads clearly to the conclusion that the prisoner 
administered and attempted to administer arsenic to her 
husl)and witli intent to murder, yet it does not w-holly 
exclude a roasoiiable doubt whether bis death Avas in fact 
caused by tlie administration ctf arsenic. 

• " This decision is understood not to imply the sliglitest 

reflection on the able and experiencc^d practitioners w'ho 
gave evidence, or on the tribunal by which the prisoner 
w^as tried. 

Wo understand the course adopted has the concurrence 
of the learned judge.’' ^ 

• » 

In commenting on this decision the folloAving day, the Times 
said, The case against Mrs.* Maybrick Avas and remains a case 
of terribly strong suspicion, but wspicion Avhich, after all is 
said, just misses moral ccitainty.” The jury, it added, nnght 
have found a verdict^of uiisucc-cssful attempt to murder, if it 
had been put to them, but, as it was not suggested to them, 
could hardly have been expected to do so. Its criticism of the 
Home Secretary’s finding is amiably cynical—** It makes things 

^xxvii 
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comfortable all roiiiul — ^j>resumably even, tiiough in a strictly 
limited degree, for Mrs. Maybrick, who, in the words of Sir 
Charles Russell, was to suffer imprisonment on the assump- 
tipn of Mr. Matthews that she had committed an offence, for 
which she was never tried by the constitutional authority, and 
of which she has never been adjudged guilty.” 

In 1891 an opportunity occurred which might conceivably 
have been used to re-open the^^whole facts of Mrs. Maybrick's 
case. Mr. Cleaver, Mrs. Alaybriek’s solicitor, iis assignee of a 
policy of insurance for .£:2000 on the life of James Maybrick, 
excc\itQd in favour of liis wife, brought an action to recover 
that sum from the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. Had 
the case come to trial l)efore a jury, and had Mrs. Maybrick 
gone into the witness-bos, it would liave been legally permissible 
on the issue to have raised afresh the question of lier guilt or 
innocence, and to have gone once again into the facts of her 
case. As it was, the case was decided on a question of law, 
raised by the pleadings, when it was held by the Coui t of Appeal 
that Mr. Cleaver as Mrs. Maybrick's assignee had not made 
out his claim. Tlie case is reported in the Law Reports, (J.B.O. 
1892. 

In 1892, when, by a change of Government. Mr. 
Asquith succeeded Mr. Mattliews at the Home Office, a deter- 
mined attempt was made to procure the release of Mrs, 
Maybrick. An elaborate '^rief wa^s prepared by Messrs. Lumley 
& Lumley, solicitors, setting forth in full detail all possible 
points in Mrs. Maybrick ’s favour, alleging serious misdirec- 
tion on many points of evidence by the Judge, and emphasising 
the medical disagreement in the case. The cone lu,s ions sub- 
mitted were — 

That there was no conclusive evidence that Mr. Maybrick 
died from other than natural causes. 

That there was no conclusive evidence that he* dic<l 
from arsenical poisoning. 

That there was no evidj^nce that the prisoner adminis- 
tered or attempted to administer poison to him. 

That there was no evidence that* the prisoner, if she 
did administer or attempt to administer arsenic, did so 
with intent to murder. • 

XXVK 
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*rhat the Judge, in aiunming up, pl&ced himself in a 
position Avlier© his mind was open to the influence of public 
discussion and prejudice, to which Avas jirobably attribut- 
able the evident change in his summing up between the 
first and second days ; and he also assumed facts against 
the prisoner which 'were not proved. 

That the jury were allowed to separate and frequent 
places of public resort and entertainment dm*ing such 
summing up. 

That the verdict was against the weight of evid€5nce. 

That the jury did not give the prisoner the benefit of 
the doubt suggested by the disagreement of expert witnesses 
on a material issue in the case. 

That the Home Secretary should have remitted the 
entire sentence by reason of his being satisfied that there 
existed a measurable doubt of her guilt which, had it been 
taken into consideration at the time, would have entitled 
her to an acquittal. 

This brief 'wns submitted to four eminent counsel with a view 
to an opinion as to the possibility unde)* English law of obtain- 
ing a new trial. In an opinion signed by Sir Charles Russell, 
Sir- Harry Poland, Mr. yietclicr-Movilton, Q.C.. and Mr. 
Reginald Smith, Q.C., tluise gentlemen >vrote — '' In English 
criminal procedure theie is no possibility of procuring a 
re-hearing in the case of felony, where the verdict has been 
fcfliiid by a pi’Oi)erly constituted jury upon an indictment which 
is correct in form. This rule is absolute, unless circumstances 
have transpired, and liave been entered upoji the record, wliioh, 
when there ap]:.>earing, would invalidate the tribunal and reduce 
the trial to a nullity by reason of it»s not hiiviiig been before 
a properly constituted tribunal. None of the matters propose<l^ 
to be proved go this length.’’ But, these gentlemen added,* 
had a Court of Criminal Appeal existed, those would have 
been matters for its grave consideration. 

Messrs. Lumley’s brief was iorw^arded, through the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. Lincoln, to Mr. Blaine, then the 
American Secretary ^ State. Mr. Blaine replied that, since 
through her English marriage Mrs. Maybrick had lost her 
American citizenship, he* could not act officially in the matter. 
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On the subject of iier marriage he wrote — That she may have 
been influenced by the foolish ambition of many American 
girls for a foreign marriage, and have des<^ended from her own 
rank to that of her husband’s family, which seems to have 
been somewhat vulgar, must be forgiven to her youth, sinco 
she was only eighteen at the time of her marriage.’ 
then went on to say, with greater relevance, that there w'as a 
strong belief among American lawyers in the illegality of her 
imprisonment, and urged the Ambassador to do what he 
individually could for the relief of an American woman help- 
lessly , enduring a great wrong.'* A petition from America, 
signed by Mr. Blaine, Cardinal Gibbons, the Vice-President, 
some of the Federal Ministers, and certain officers of high 
rank in the army, was sent to Mr. Matthews shortly before the 
change of Ministry, asking foi- Mi-s. May brick's release on the 
ground that the c<3nduct of her trial had resulted in a pro- 
found imjJies.sion of a miscarriage of justice,” 

On Mr. Asquith’s accession to office a petition, signed by 
over 3000 pei-soiis, praying for a public inquiry into the case, 
tv'as presented to him, but their prayer was not granted. 

In 1894 a fresh body of evidence was sulmiitttxl to Mr. 
Asquith in the form of affidavits. ^ I’hree affidavits from Mrs. 
May brick’s mother, the Baroness de Koques, her servant, and 
a solicitor’s clerk in Paris, described the finding of Dr. Bay, 
of New York’s, prescription for a face wash and its making 
up by a Parisian chemist in 1878, as already narrated. f 
An interesting affidavit was that of Mr. Valentine Blake, 
the sou of an Irish baronet. Mr. Blake had assisted a Mr, 
W. B. Nation in develo]ang a prtxjess by which rhea grass, or 
ramie, could be used as a substitute for cotton. This result 
was achieved hy the use of cBemicals, among them arsenic. In 
Jj[iniiary, 1889, Mr. Nation sent Mr. Blake to see Mr. James 
Maybrick, a Liver])Ool cotton broker, with a view to his assist- 
ance in placing the j)erf^icted ramie on tlie Liverpool market 
as a substitute for cottoii. In the course of interviews 
Maybrick asked Mr. Blake, as a matter of business, what 
chemicals w^ere used in perfecting the fabric, and Mr. Blake 
told him tha;t arsenic was one of them. In course of further 
conversation Maybrick asked Mr. Blake if he had heard of 
jd 
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the St^-rian peasants, who were well known aVfscnic takers and 
throve on it, and mentioned De Quincey’s ** Confessions of an 
Opium-eater.’^ Mr. Blake expressed astonishment at De 
Quiiicey having been able to tal^e as much as 900 drops of 
laudanum in a day. Maj’brick sai<l that arseriic was much the 
san^e to him, it was meat and liquor to him.^' I don’t 
tell everybo<ly,” lie said, I take it when I can get it, but 
the doctors won’t put any into my medicine except now and 
then ; that only tantalises me.” Finally Mayhrick asked 
Mr. Blake to get him some arsenic, as be found a difRcfllty in 
obtaining it in Liverpool. Mr. Blake agreed to . give 
Maybrick what arsenic he liad, in i‘cturn for Maybrirk’s help 
in jmshing tJ)e ramie ])ro(luct. In February Mr. Blake saw 
Maybi ick again, and gave him about 150 grains, some wliite ” 
and some ” black ” arsenic, in three sejiarate paper packets. 
At the time of the trial Mr. Blake wrote to Mrs. Maybrick’s 
solicitor giving this infoTiiation, but received no reply to his 
letter. As he was at that time greatly coiicerned over the 
loss of his son at sea, he did not pursue the matter further. 
Seeing in the newspaper in I81M that the case had been 
reopeneri, ho communicated wdth Mr. Harris, wlio was then 
acting for Mrs. Maybrick and her mother. Mr. Nation cor- 
roborated by affidavit Mr. Blake’s statements as to his associa- 
tion with liiin in business and his visit to Maybrick in Liverpool. 

Mr. Blake’s affidavit is of interest as going some way to 
o\^)lain possibly the lai-gc quantity of arsenic, some “ black ” 
arsenic, that is ansenic mixed with charcoal, and some wdjite 
arsenic in solution, found in Mavbrick’s house. There seems 
no reason on the face of it to doubt the truth of the facta 
Btated by Mr. Blake. It becomes an interesting question 
whether the very large quantity of arsenic, undoubtedly found ^ 
in Maybrick’s liouse after his death, had been procured l:4y^ 
Maybrick in order to gratify,>his liking for arsenic as a drug, 
or by Mrs. Maybrick for the purpose of a face wash or the 
murder of her husband. Unless tfie arsenic w^as placecl tlj^ero 
by some other person, there are no other w’ays of accounting 
for its presence. Thfi*e is no evidence of Mrs. Maybrick having 
procured such a considerable quantity of arseric. If Mr. 
Blake’s affidavit lie correct, there is some evidence of its 
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Laving been procured by Maybrick. If Mrs. Maybrick knew 

of the presence of so much arsenic in the house, why was it 
necessary for her to purchase fly-papers? 

Another aflldavit sent to Mr. Asquith was that of Mr, John 
Fleming, of Halifax, Ontario, master mariner. He had known 
Maybrick in Norfolk, Virginia, somewhere between 1882 ^nd 
1884. He stated that he had seen Maybrick, at his oflice, put 
some grey powder into some food which he was cooking. 
Maybrick said to him, You would be horrified, I dare say, 
if you knew what this (powder) is — in is arsenic.’" Mr. Fleming 
expres^'ed astonishment. Maybrick said, We all take some 
poison moj'c or less ; for instance, I am now taking arsenic 
enough to kill you. I take this arsenic once in a while because 
I find it strengthens me.” Mr. Fleming said that since then 
he had frequently seen Maybrick putting a similar powder into 
his food. At the time of Mrs. Maybrick’s trial Mr. Fleming 
was in the Dutch. East Indies. 

Neither with Mr. Asquith, however, nor with his successor. 
Sir Matthew’ White Ridley, were the efforts of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
supporters successful. But one man continued unremitting 
in his efforts to procure her release — that man w'as Sir Charles 
Russell. Slmrtly after he became Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in 1895, Lord Russell wrote to Mrs. Maybrick in 
reply to a letter which she had sent him — 1 beg to assure 
you that I have never relaxed my efforts, wliere any suitable 
D[q.)ortuMity offered, to urge that your release ought to tibe 
granted. I feel as strongly as 1 have felt from the first that 
you ought never to have been convicted, and this opinion I 
have clearly expressed to Mr. Asquith, but I am sorry to say 
hitherto without effect. Rest assured that I shall renew my 
represent a tons to the incoming Home Secretary, wdioever he 
may be, as soon as the Government is formed and the Home 
Secretary in a position to deal w^Jih such matters.” 

In accordance witli Ids promise, as soon as Sir M. W. Ridley 
had succeeded Mr. Asquith* at^the Home Office, Lord Russell 
wrote strongly urging Mrs. May brick’s release. “ The founda- 
tion,” he wrote, “ on which the whole casfe for the Crown rested 
was rotten, j^r there ^vas in fact no vinrdtr ; on the contrary, 
the deceased had died from natural causes.” This, he said, 

^lii ^ * 
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was the stress of the argument, but had the* case been one of 
an attempt to murder, then the fact that the alleged circum- 
stances pointing to a guilty intent on Mrs. Maybrick’s part 
** were capable in part of being explained, in part of being 
minimised, and in part of being attacked as uni'eliably vouched, 
cannot, I think, be doubted by any one who has with a critical 
eye scanned the evidence.*^ If, added Lord Russell, he were 
called upon to advise, as head of*the Criminal Judicature of this 
country, '' I sliould advise you that Florence Maybrick ought 
to be allowed to go free/’ •- 

In 1898 Lord Russell wrote again to the Home Secretary. 
The case, he said, reflected discredit on the administration of 
the criminal law — 1 think my protest ought to be attended 
to at last.” He pointed out tliat Mrs. Maybrick had now served 
a period of imprisonment four times as long as the minimum 
punisluiient fixed by law for the commiKSsion of a crime of which 
she had never been convicted. Ilis protest was ino/fectual. In 
1900, the year of his death, Lord Russell, wdio was then on 
circuit, visited JMrs. Maybrick in Aylesbury Prison, and spent a 
short time alone with her in her cell. He wrote to the Horne 
Siic rotary telling him that he had seen “ ihc wrcixjhed woman, 
looking wretched, although I believe she is not ill in the ordinary 
sense.” He wont on to repeat his objections to Mr. Mattiiews’ 
original decision, and commented on the fact that Mr. Justice 
Steplien, in his cliaige, had faile<l to give due weight to the 
ei^ireiy reliable evidence of Sir James Poole as to Maybrick's 
habit of ilosing himself, wliich might Avell have acco\inted for the 
infinitesimal quantity of aisenic found in the l.x>dy. 

Whether Lord Russell believed in the complete innocence of 
Mrs, Maybrick has been made the subject of some not very 
|)rofitable discussion. Whatevei- hXs actual belief, it is unlikely, 
having regajd to the traditions of his profession and his prq,- 
fessional connection with the case as Mrs. Maybiick’s advocate, 
that lie Avould have given expression to such a belief one way or 
the other. In 1911 the question wus raised by some comments 
of Mr. G. R. Sims in the Ij^eferee newspa|)er on the case. 
Dr. Forties Winslow *wrote stating tliat Lord Russell had 
always believer! in Mrs. Maybrick’s innocence. In reply, the 
late Sir George Lewis, a personal friend of RusselPs, wrote to 
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the Referee on tlie let of May, In justice to a great advocate 
and a great judge, permit me to say that I had many con- 
versations in connection ^vith this case with Sir Charles Kussell 
both before and subsequent to the trial, and that at no time 
did he suggest that Mrs. Maybrick was innocent. Ilis conten- 
tion always wnis that the quantity of poison found in her 
husband’s body was not sufficient to cause his death, andf for 
that reason alone she ought hot to have been convicted, not- 
withstanding the evidence of her purchase and 'possession of the 
poison, wdiich the jury decided she administered, and wffiich 
they ^w*ere satisfied was sufficient to have caused her husband’s 
death.” 

The latter part of Sir George I.<ewis' letter does not alto- 
gether coincide with Lord Riissell’s letter to the Home Secretary 
in 1892, quoted above. In that he says that, apart from the 
medical question, the alleged circumstances sliowing Mrs, 
Maybrick's guilt of an intent to murder were such as could 
have been successfully explained, minimised, or attacked. In 
the course of a case tried before Lord fiussell as Chief Justice, 
Monsem v. Tiissaud, an action for libel brought by a man of 
the name of M orison against Madame I’ussaud's for placing a 
figure of him in the ante-room of the Chamber of Ilorrore, the 
name of Mrs. Maybrick was mentioned. Lord Russell, in 
alluding to her case, said, ‘‘ a woman who, in the opinion of 
some of those who had most knowledge of the facts, should 
not have been convicted,’^ ^ 

Mrs. Maybrick^ having served fifteen years’ imprisonment in 
Woking and Aylesbury Fri.sons, was released from the latter in 
January, 1904. Shortly after her release she left England for 
America, 

In spite of the strong arguments of Lord Esher, then Master 
pf the Rolls, Lord Fitzgerald, and others, the Maybrick case 
did not lead immediately to the institution of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. It required ■ffae additional impetus of the 
Beck case, some fifteen yeacs later, to bring about the establish- 
ment of such a Court. * 
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Leading Dates in the Maybrick Case. 

— James Maybrick marries Florence Elizabeth Chandler in 
Amc.rica. * 

1884. — Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick settle in Ijiverpool. 

March 2’Jnd to 21th, 1889. — Mrs. Maybrick spends two days and 
nights vvitli Briorlcy at Flatman's Hotel in London. 

March 28th. — Mrs. Maybrick returns to Ijiverpool. 

March 29th. — Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick and Brierley are at the 
(Jrand National Steeplechase. On returning home there is 
a violent quarrel between Maybrick and liis wife. 

March 30th. — Dr. Hopper cftects a reconciliation between Atr. 
and Mrs. Maybrick. 

April lltli and 20th. — Maybrick consults Dr. Fuller in London. 

A])nl 22nd. — Maybrick returns to Livei'pooJ. 

April 23rd or 21th (aliout).--- Mrs. Maybrick buys fly-papers from 
VV^okes, and is socni soaking them in water ]>y her servants. 

April — Maybrick receives by post bottle of medicine from 

London. 

April 27th. — Miiybrick taken ill. Ho goes to Wirral Races. 

April 28th. — Dr. Humphreys called in. 

April 29tb. — Mrs. Maybrick buys fly-papers fr(.*m Hanson. 

/tfiril 30th. — Fancy Dress Bail attemfed by Mrs. May}»rick. 

May 1st and 2nd. — Maybrick take?; luncli at his odice, prepared 
at home. 

May 3rd. — Maybrick ill again. Dr. Humphreys sent for. * 

May 6ih. — Brierley writes to Mrs. Maybrick telling her lie is 
leaving England for a few wo^«ks. 

May 7th. — Dr. Carter called in. 

May ,8th. — Alice Yajip makes a communication to Mrs. Bri^^:?. 
Mr. Michael Maybrick s»nt for from Lonrlon. 

Alice Yapp opens Mrs. Maybrick 's Ictte^r to Brierley, 
in which she writes that her*}iusband i.s sick unto deaths 

May 9th. — Mr. Michael Maybrick communicates his suspicions to 
Drs. Carter and Humphreys. 

Nurse Core arrives. Incident of the meat-juice. 

May 11th. — Maybrick djes. 
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May 1 3th. — Post-r’nortem ou May brick. 

May 14th. — Mrs. Maybrick placed under arrest. Mrs. Maybrick's 
second letter to Brierley. Inquest ojjcned. 

May IStli. — Magisterial investigation opened in Mrs. Maybrick's 
bedroom. She is removed to Walton Jail. 

May 28t]i. — Inquest resumed. 

May 30th. — May brick’s body exhumed. 

Ju73e 6th. — At Tesumed inquest Jdr. Davies, analyst, gives evidence 
of discovery of arsenic in Maybrick’s body. Coroner’s jury 
return verdict of wilful murder against Mrs. Maybrick. 

June 14t]i. — Magisterial hearing concluded. Mrs. Maybrick 6oni- 
mitted for triiil. 

July 26th. --Mr. Justice iStepIicn charges Grand Jury at Liverpool 
Assizes. True bill returned. 

July 31 St. — Trial of Mrs. Maybrick commences. 

August 7th. — Mrs. May- brick convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death. 

August 22nd. — The Home Secretary commutes her sentence to 
one of penal sorvitiidc for life. 

January 25tli, 1904. — Mrs. Maybrick released from Aylesbury 
Prison. 
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Opening Speech for, the Prosecution. 

# * 

P'lorbncb Elizabeth Matbrick, aged twenty-six, was indicted 
for having, at Garston, on the 11th of May, feloniously, -wilfully, 
and of her malice aforethought, killed and murdered one James 
May brick. 

On being called upon the prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Xhe following jury was empanelled and sworn : — 

Thomas Wainwright, Plumber, 32 Neville Street, Southport 
(foreman). 

T. Ball, Plumber, Ormskirk. 

A. Harrison, Woodturner, Bootle. 

W. Walmsley, Provision Dealer, North Meols. 

W. H. Gaskell, Plumber, North Meols. 

J. Taylor, Farmer, Mclling, 

G. H. Welsby, Grocer, St. Helens. 

B. G. Brook, Ironmonger, St. Helens. 

J. W. Sutton, Milliner, North Meols. 

J. Tyrcr, Painter, Wigan. 

J. Bryers, Farmer, Scarth Hill, Bickerstaffe. 

J. Thierens, Baker, Ormskirk. 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Addison — May it pleaae your lordship — Gentlemen of the Addtoon 
jury, it is rny duty, in conjunction with my learned friends, 
to lay before you evidence in support of the indictment you have 
just heard read, and to make a statement to you from that 
evidence in regard to the fticts upon Vhich they rely on behalf 
of •the prosecution. Each and every one of you know that 
the charge agninst the prisoner at the bar is that she murdered 
her husljand by administering to him doses of arsenic, and it 
would be idle in me to suppose that each and every one of you 
do not know some of the circumstances of the case either by 
means of the Press or in other ways, and that probably you have 

discussed the matter, but I know equally 'well that now 

Sir Guaules Russell leaned across and w^liispered to Mr.* * 

Addison, wdio, nodding assent^ said — It has been suggested to 
me, and piobably it is riglit, that, except tlie scieiitific -witnesses, 
all the witnesses be requested to leave the Court. 

Mr. Justice Stepiibn — I understand that all arrangements 
have been made for tlieir comfort. 

[The witnesses then withdrew with the exception of the first 
•witness, Mr. Michael Maybrick, who was allowed ta remain,] 

Mr. Addison — I w’as saying, when I corrected myself, as it 
were, that it would be idle in me to suppof^ that each a»d 
every one of you were not acquainted to a very considerable 
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Mr Add!«on degree with the facts of the case, either from seeing the case, 
or hearing it, or ]*eiX<Jing of it in the public prints ; but I know 
perfectly well that now you have ceased to be irresponsible 
members of the community, and are a jury who are sworn to 
decide the case according to law Ijetween the j)risoner and the 
Crown, you will have no difficulty whatever in dismissing from 
your minds all tliat you have so heard and seen. Even the 
statement I am about to make to you is only intended to enable 
you — and I ho]Hi it may enable you — the more readily to know 
the evidence wo are goijig to call, and to follow it -when we 
call it. There is no other fact whatsoever. It is upon the 
evidence, and upon the evidence alone, and upon the impression 
that it makes upon your minds, who are the true judges of this 
case, that the issue must depend. 'Fhe prosecution have a 
simple duty to perform. We have by means of that evidence 
to p)oduce in your minds a firm and clear conviction that this 
woman is guilty. If when you have hoard the evidence, when 
you have hea?*d it sifted and criticised and analysed by my 
friend Sir Charles Russell ; when you have heard other evidence 
called by him to vary and contradict it; if at the end of the 
patient attention you give to this evidence you find your minds 
in doubt and hesitation, or even discussion amongst yourselves 
that you are not able to remove, then we shall have failed in 
the duty incumbent upon us, and in wdiat we are bound to do 
before wo can ask your verdict for the Crown. We shall have 
failed in that, and it will l>e undoubtedly your duty to give 
the benefit of this strong hesitation and doubt to the prisoner at 
the bar. 

With these hardly necessary words of introduction, let me 
tell you what the facts aie, as upon my present information I 
understand them. James Maybrick, the husband of this worn? n, 
whoso death she is charged wdtli causing, belonged to a Liverpool 
family and was a native of Liverpool. He was in the cotton 
business either as a broker or as a merchant, and in the earlier 
part of his career seems to have been called a good deal to 
America, his busiTiess connection being between America and 
Liverpool, and it was in this way, in 1881, and either in America 
• or in coming home from America, he made the acquaintance of 
the prisoner at the bur, who is of American family and by birth 
an American, and they were married in London in July, 1881. 
For some time after their marriage he still was taken a good deal 
aw'ay to America; but, about four or five years ago, he settled, 
so to speak, jxirniaiiently in Liverpool, carrying on his business 
entirely here, and having an office in the Knowsley Buildings, 
which is somewhere off Tithebarn Street. Of the marriage there 
were tw^o children; there is a boy of seven years of age and 
there is a girl of three years of age. After settling permanently 
in Liverpool he lived somewhere in the neighbourhood, but 
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* about sorao two or tliree years ago ho went to live with his Mr Addison 

wife and family at a place called Battlecrease House, which is 
a place at Aigburth or Garston, or in the neighbourhood of 
Aigburth. From and at the beginning of this year and during 
the last year lie lived there with his wife and two children, and 
the remainder of his household, consisting of four of a family 
an^ servants. There was a nurse who had lived longer with, 
and was more connected with, the master and mistress than 
any of the otlier servants, by name Alice Yai:)p. There was a 
housemaid of the name of Brierley, a cook of the name of 
Humphreys, and a housemaid waitress of the name of Cad- 
wallader. These four servants, with the master and mistress 
and two children, constituted the inmates of Battlecroase House, 

At the time of his death Mr. Maybrick was a man of about forty- 
nine or fifty years of age. His wife was younger, being some- 
where between twenty-seven and thirty years of age. I do 
not accurately know what her age was, but she was about that. 

I do not think I need call your attention to anything particular 
in their mode of living up to this time. 

Mr. Maybrick w’as a man who, so far as his friends and rela- 
tions knew, was a strong and healthy man, going regularly to 
his office every day, as a cotton broker in Liverpool. There was 
no doubt that though he was a man generally spoken of as a 
healthy man, he was a man wdio complained very much about 
his liver and nerves. He used often to complain of being out 
of sorts; and, from 1881, Hr. Hopper, of Rodney Street, who 
was the medical attendant of the family, prescribed for him 
from time to time, Mr. Maybrick complained of pains in the 
head and of numbness in his limbs. 1’his numbness he seems 
to have complained of more than orice, and he seemed to have 
aS»sort of dread that it w'ould lead to paralysis. Dr. Hopper 
seems to have treated him as a little short-hipped, as it w^as 
called in these matters, and gave him occasionally medicines, 
such as were given to |)eople of sedentary habits, and out of 
sorts. Mr. Maybrick had three brothers — Mr. Michael 
Maybrick, who, I believe, was and is a distinguished musician 
in London ; there is a brother Tliomas, a shipping agent, carry- 
ing on his business in Manchester ; and Edwin, who is a cotton * 
merchant in Liverpool, living in Roilney Street, but wdm passeiT' 
half his time in America — dividing his time between Liverpool 
and America. Dr. Hopper wdll tell you how from time to time 
he used to give Mr. Maybrick .nerve tonics, having the usual 
ingredients of such tonics, and including nux vomica and 
homoeopathic doses of strychnine and medicine of that kind, 
and will further tell you that, with the exception of that, he 
never knew Mr. Maybrick to be ill during the ei^it years since 
tihe marriage. His brothers, all three, speak of him as a healthy 
and strong man ; and in addition to them yt)u will h§ve before 
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Mr Addifoa you the two clerks in the office. One (Smith, the book- 
keeper) had been with him about four years, and he will tel! 
you that he occasioiiallv complained of his liver, and discussed 
homoeopathy. Lowry, the other man in the office, will speak 
to the same effect ; and you will find that he was undoubtedly 
one of those men who, as people suffering in this way often 
are, was fond of discussing his ailments very freely, and listen- 
ing to other people as to what they did with their ailments in 
adopting pills and doses, and often atteiide<l very much to the 
recommendations they w'ould make. I have tried to tell you 
all that he ever suffered from, as far as we know, apart from 
that which we are going to investigate. With regard to the 
servants w'ho lived in the house, including the nurse, they knew* 
nothing about these matters. They considered their master a 
healthy and strong man, going regularly to his office — a regular 
condition of things up to the end of last year and the beginning 
of this, to which I nee<l not now go back. 

The first date in connection witli this case to wiiich w-e may 
have to draw your attention is the Ifith March in this year, and 
all through this case, when you are watoliing the evidence, I 
should ask you, a.s a very convenient note to yourselves, to 
follow closely, as it were, the different occurrences that occurred 
from time to time. Upon the 16th March, Mrs. Maybrick had 
to telegraph to London to a hotel in Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, for a sitting-room and l>edroom. You will have before 
you the letters which she wrote, and which will be put in 
evidence. The effect of them is this — On the 16th March she 
telegraphed for a sitting-room and bedroom at this private hotel. 
Having received no answer, she wrote again to tiie landlord, and 
told him that the rooms were engaged for Mrs. Maybrick, of 
Manchester, and she wrote a^ain as to details as to the sort ^^f 
dinner which Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick ” would like to have, 
saying that her “sister-in-law^’ was inexj^ericnced in such 
matters. On the 18th March (Monday) she wrote again to this 
hotel, saying that Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick would arrive on the 
21st (Tliursday), that her sister-in-law w’ould stay there a week 
— from the 21st to the 28th — and that “ she was not particular 
* aj to price.” You have her then writing these letters from the 
“16th to the 18th March, engaging this sitting-room and. bed- 
room for her “sister-in-law.” Oil the 21st March (Thursday) 
she left Battlecrease House t 9 go to lx)ndon. Y"ou will find that 
in the evidence wffiich occurs later on, and the reason she gave 
her husband for going to London was that she had an aunt who- 
was going to undergo an operation under the care of Sir James 
Paget, and the aunt wanted her niece — that was herself — ^to be 
present, and*she was going to London for a week for this 
purpose. This she told the nurse Yajfp, and her letters vrere 
to be directed to the Grand Hotel, London. Having done tliat^ 
6 ' 
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• she went straight to London to this place. S&ie arrived there Mf Wdlsoii 
on Thursday, the 21st of last March, at about one o’clock j and 
at about half-past six a gentleman, whose name we do not 
know, but who never appears again as far as we know anything 
about him in this case, came and fetched her. And they went 
away together in a cab, and at eleven at night, when the waiter 
went to bed, he saw they had not returned. That was on the 
21st. But, Iiowever that may be, the next morning she was 
undoubtedly at breakfast with a Liverpool gentleman, a cotton 
broker, living in Huskisson Street here, whoso name cannot 
possibly be kept out of the case, a gentleman named Brierley. 

She 'was found with him on Friday, the 22nd, and on Saturday, 
the 23rd. They lived there together as man and wife, slept 
together, and went out together ; and on the Sunday — ^you will 
rememlxjr she took rooms for a week — about one o’clock they 
unexpectedly left together, he I>aying the bill. Gentlemen, what 
she did for the rest of the week until Thursday, the 28th, when 
she was timed to come home, 1 do not know. But on the 28th 
of March (Thursday), exactly a week after she had gone away 
to London, she returned to Battlecrease House. 

nie next day, the 29th of March, the Grand National was 
run near Liverpool, and both she and her husband went there. 

He came back at seven o’clock at night, and it was evident to 
his servants that there had l)een a quarrel lx)tween them. She 
followed ten minutes after him. He lx>gaT» nursing the youngest 
child, without speaking to her or she to him. Presently a cab 
was sent for, as if she was j^oing away ; and then the servants 
heard him say, Such a scandal as this will be all over Liver- 
pool to-morrow.’’ She went dowm to the hall with her hat on, 
apparently waiting for the cab ; and then he was heard to say, 

‘'Jf you once leave this house, you will never enter it again.” 

A sort of quarrel was going on, but* the nurse put her arm round 
the prisoner’s w’^aist and coaxed her upstairs ; and, as the 
prisoner and her husband were evidently not on speaking terms, 
she made up a l>ed for her in the dressing-room, which adjoins 
the bed l oom, where she slept that night. 

On the Saturday, the 30th March, early in the morning, Mrs. 

Maybrick went to see an old friend of the family, Mrs. Briggs, ‘ 
wdio Ijad known them both since they w’^ere married. Mrs.* **- 
Maybrick went undoubtedly * with the intention of getting a 
separation from her husband. She complained to Mrs. Briggs, 
and said that her husband had complained of her because at the 
Grand National Meeting, in spite of Ids orders, she had left 
the carriage to go wdth Mr, Brierley. She said, further, that 
she had quarrelled wdth her husband, and that he had hit her 
on the eye and had given her a black eye. Mrtf. Briggs did 
what she could to set/^le matters. The tw'o went to Dr, 
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Ur Additdn Hopper, and the prisoner there repeated what she had told 
Mrs. Briggs. Ho persuaded her not to try a separation, but 
she said she could not bear her husband to come near her. 
They afterwards went to Mrs. Briggs' solicitor, and there there 
was a similar conversation, after which the prisoner and Mrs. 
Briggs went to the post office, and there the former desired to 
have a separate letter box. She afterwards returned home, and 
Dr. Hopper a short time afterwards, acting both in his capacity 
of medical adviser and as a friend of the family, came up to try 
to make peace. He heard from Mr. May brick what liis com- 
plaints were, and then he went to Mrs. Maybrick, and they 
discussed the case together, the husband at the time making 
a complaint of her going off with Brierley at the Grand National 
against his wishes. That was all the husband knew about the 
matter. At that time the prisoner owed .€1200, and Dr. 
Hopper, acting as the peacemaker, succeeded, so far as he could 
Judge, in making matters up between them, Mr. Maybrick 
undertaking to pay off those debts ; and from what i)assed on 
the 1st of April between Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick and the doctor, 
the latter was led to infer that the quarrel had been made up. 

Now', gentlemen, that brings us up to the end of March ; 
and the next date to wdiich I am desired to direct your attention 
is about a fortnight after the Grand National — that is, on 
Saturday, the 13th April. On this Saturday Mr. Maybrick went 
up to London to consult with his brother (Mr. Michael May- 
brick). His chief object in going up apparently was to make 
arrangements in connection wdth money matters. He had pro- 
mise<i, as I told you, a fortnight previously that he 'would pay 
the debts his wife had contracted wdth certain moneylenders, 
and one of them was in London. This was his principal object 
apparently in going up to consult his brother. But in addition 
to this, he made certain complaints to his brother about not 
feeling well, which made his brother suggest, on Sunday, the 
Hth of April, that he should consult Dr. Fuller, who w'as Mr. 
Michael Maybrick's doctor. Accordingly, on Sunday, the 14tli, 
he went and consulted Dr. Fuller. To Dr. Fuller he complained 
of pains in the head and numbness, matters which undoubtedly 
jjt that time, rightly or wrongly, probably rightly, Dr. Fuller 
“'attributed to dyspepsia. He was a man with whom there v^slB 
nothing wrong organically of auf kind, and Dr. Fuller seems 
to have made him a great <\eal more cheerful by telling him so. 
According to the doctor's opinion, and from what he had seen 
and heard, he was a man apt to make a great deal out of trifling 
matters. The doctor gave him a prescription, which, in the 
course of this case, will be laid before you, which was in the 
nature of a tSnic, and in which there was no arsenic of any kind. 
Dr. Fuller will tell you that at that tftne Mr. James Maybrick 
waft a h%ftlthy anfl a strong man, and 'w^hen he gave him the 
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• prescription lie told him to come again on the next Sunday, the Mr Addison 
21st, to see him. Undoubtedly the numbness and the pains in 
the head would not be accounted for in the way in which Dr, 

» Fuller described the case. Although numbness is one of the 
symptoms which occur in cases of poisoning by arsenic, it is 
also common in other cases where weakening of the nerves 
produces numbness, and the doctor merely supposed he was 
dyspeptic, and treated him in this way. This was on the 14th, 
remember, of April, and on the Jhth, having only gone away 
for the week end, Mr. Maybrick returned, apparently better. 

And it is at this stage that I must call attention to this fact. 

On that very 14th, when he was consulting Dr. Fuller and his 
brother in the way I have told you, Mrs. Maybrick received a 
letter from a friend in London. Whatever the facts wbicli are 
stated in that letter, they would be no evidence at all against 
the prisoner at the bar, and it is not for that ])urpose that we 
put it in, or intend to put it in. it is rather tliat you may 
know what was being said of her and wdiat was upon her mind 
upon that 14th of Apiil (Sunday) when her husband was in 
London. Probably on that date she received tlie letter, because 
it is dated the 13th of April, from Kensington Palace Gardens 
Terrace. This is the very date upon which Mr. James Maybrick 
went to London, and the letter would be received in the ordinary 
course on Sunday. This letter reads: — 

Mt Dkak PLfH4JK, — In tlie tirst place, I phnuld wish to my that 
when I. received your rnotJjers letter last Monday 1 was quite satisfied 
with the explanation she gave, and the reasons of your letters heing 
returned here, and to your friend’s name not being on tlie hooks of 
the Grand Ifotel. You can’t understand the state of anxiety we were 
in about you on this day fortnight. 

• 

Tlftit day fortnight, if it w^as exactly that day fortnight, would 
be Saturday, the 29th March, the veiy day after she returned. 

You loft us for home on Thursday, and the iruerenc* would be that 
when you left you warned your servants of your coming, and that they 
would not forward any more letters. Those that arrived on Thursilay 
might he accounted for, but they came on Friday and Saturday morning, 
and letters written to you were returned here. What could we think 
but that you were not at home? Kate was going away, and wo had 
no way of relieving our anxiety. I suggested that you rniglit hav^ ^ 
roturnwl to your hotel, and Hariiet went there, and asked if you were 
there. She found that you had 'not been staying there. This added 
more perplexity to our feelings, and there was nothing I could think 
of but to write to your mother. Happily she was able to say that .she 
had^ heard of you twice since j'^our return here, and therefore had no 
anxiety. It was only at her special request that I told her afterwards 
the cause of our alarm. Tliis you see was caused by the serious mis- 
understanding. The forwarding of the letters was quite an innocent 
thing. When you were with your friend it did not matter where you 
were living, but you expressly stated that it was at the Grand Hotel, 
and this want of accuracy, you see, misled us. We aie plain people, 
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Mr AddiMn and accustomed to* believe what is told us. 1 had no unkindly feeliug < 
in writing to your mother. I am sorry if it has in any way vexed you. 

I am sorry about your little girl. — I am, dear Florie, yours truly, 

Makgaret Batu.ie. 

I make no comment on that letter, because the facts to which 
it refers are not in the least evidence. The only importance 
as I'egards a letter of that kind is to show what was going on 
at the time, and what effect it might have upon the state of 
mind of the prisoner on the date of the 14th. 

The next date I will cull your attention to is one which is 
apparently not accurately fixe<l, hut it is a period which began 
on the ibth and ended on the 20th ; it may lx? oj)en to be 
varied or altered when you hoar the story detailed, or in cross- 
examination — as I understand from the loth to the 20th April, 
and particulaily, for reasons wliicli I will give you presently, 
and somewhere before the 20th, or somewhere about that day, 
in that wc?ek, aiiout the time, no doubt, Mrs. Maybrick went 
to a chemist, and a chemist who lived in lier own neighbourhood, 
and who keeps the post office at Aigburth or Garston, and she 
then asked him for one dozen of fly-papers, giving as a reason 
for wanting them that the flies had begun to be troublesome in 
the kitchen. Generally these fly-papers contained each of them 
from 2 to or 3 grains of aivscaic. She got tliem on a date 
whicli is described by the servants as being somewhere about 
three weeks after the day of the Grand National, and some time 
before the master was taken ill, which would be somewhere 
about the 20th April. After getting these fly-papers, the 
housem«aid, Brieiley, was doing Mrs. Maybrick l)cdroom, and 
w’as attracted by the appearance of the basin, wdiich had a towel 
over it. She removed this, and found another basin, also 
covered with a towel, and in it were some fly-papers, whiph 
were soaking in water. She was so struck by this that she 
calle^l the attention of Nurse Yapp to it. Next day pieces of 
fly-papers were noticed by Brierley upon the top of the slop 
basin. But with that exception they were never seen in the 
house or heard of again. So far ns the servants knew there 
were no flies in the kitchen, and to their knowledge no fly-papers 
were brought into the house at all. If you find there is no 
^race of these, it is for you to say for wdiat purpose^ these 
fly-papers wrere bought. ♦ 

It w-as just about that date — the 20th April — that Mr. 
Maybrick went again to Conxion, as he told Dr. Fuller the 
week before he wmiild do. He w^ent to London and saw Dr. 
Fuller, who varied his prescriptions to a small extent, and on 
the 22nd Mr, Maybrick came back again. Having done so, he 
w’ent with F'uller’s prescriptions to Messrs. Clay & Abraham, 
who are chemists in Castle Street, and they made up two pre- 
scriptions. You g'ill hear what these prescriptions were, and 
lo * 
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this, at least, will be a matter requiring your attention — ^that Mr Addison 
whereas one prescription made up in this manner contained no 
arsenic, that (one of these bottles was kept in the office, and 
• afterwards, when an investigation was made, it was found in 
the condition in which it was made up) the second bottle, which 
he got from the same firm, w'as afterwards found to contain 
arsenjc. That brings us up to the 24th of April, and I will 
call your attention in the order in which they occur to these 
different events which took place between the 27th April and 
the 11th May — Inicause it is l>etween these dates that occurred 
the serious illness that ended in the death of Mr. Maybrick on 
the nth May. Before I put these events to you let me make 
a few remarks upon the general nature of arsenic and its effects. 

They will be spoken to by a very eminent Liverpool chemist, 

Mr. Davies, and by Dr. Stevenson, who is the physician to Guy's 
Hospital, and an eminent chemist in London, of whom, no 
doubt, some of you have heard. All I need tell you about 
arsenic just now is this. It is, as you all know, a mineral 
poison. It is taken sometimes as a solid pow’der and sometimes 
in solution. A single deadly dose — that is to say, a dose of 
arsenic which is capiable of killing a man by one administration, 
would be a dose of at least 2 grains and upw-ards. That would 
take away life in the course of about twelve hours. It it were 
dissolved, and it would take a wuneglassuil of water to dissolve 
it, half an hour wouhl elapse before aiiy effect would be pro- 
duced. The symptoms that usually accompany a dose of that 
kind are iiau.'^ea, a sinking, *and, in addition to that, there 
usually is purging and vomiting to a very excessive degree. 

But the vomiting, unlike all other vomiting, is accompanied by 
no sort of relief whatever, 'llicre aye burning pains in the 
tbrtat and in tlie stomach, and gieat irritation of the stomach 
is apt usually to produce a tenderness, which is discovered out- 
side on pressure. There is also cramp of tlie thighs and of the 
stomach. There is a furi*ed tongue, intense thirst, and from 
* the condition of the intestines there is tenesmus — that is to 
say, a great straining in those parts, and a desire to evacuate, 
without any relief whatever being the result. Any one of these 
symptoms taken by itself might be produced from other causes ; ^ 
but taken together they would indicate an irritant poison, such 
as arsenic. The same sympt<5ms arc produced by what may 
be called smaller doses. If you administer a dose of arsenio 
less than a fatal dose, one of throe-quarters of a grain, or half 
a grain, twice a day, the same symptoms wull be produced. 

But in tlie course of twelve hours or a couple of days the 
patient will get better. But if before he gets better he goes on 
repeating the dose before there is a complete recovery, then in 
the course of time he wul? die. Another word on this subject. 

It is not a cumulative poison when taken in these smajl dos<«. 


II 
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Ml* Addison It does not collect in the system in the same way, for instance* 
that lead docs ; on the contrary, it rapidly passes away, and 
it is the arsenic which passes away which kills, and not that 
whicli remains, and this makes it one of tlie most dangerous of* 
poisons, inasmuch as in small doses it piodiices symptoms which, 
unless they are taken together, may not bo recognised as being 
peculiar to arsenic, and producing these effects death results. 
It is especially the case "when taken in the liquid form in small 
doses that after a dose has been administered for a day or two, 
excepting in the liver, you do not find extensive traces of arsenic. 
That may bo taken shortly as a popular knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and it is necessary that I slioiild explain it. 

I come now to the 24th of April, when deceased went to Clay 
& Abraham to get his medicine made up. It was on the 27th 
of April that the first illness occurred, which we say was caused 
by arsenic. On the 27th April the Wirral races were run, and 
on that morning, ns Mr. Maybrick went downstairs he seems 
to have complained of numbness in his limbs, and Humphreys, 
the cook, to whom he spoke, said he was sick before he wxmt 
to business that morning. On that morning, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, Mrs, Maybrick said to the nurse Yapp that 
the deceased had taken an overdose of the mc<licine which w^as 
prescribed by the doctor in London, that he had been sick, and 
was in great pain. As a matter of fact, we know from w^hat 
he said afteiwards that he was in great pain, and when he was 
dining afterw'ards his condition ^yas such as to lead to the sup- 
position that he had iKjen drinking. The illness he had that 
day Avas attributed to an overdose of medicine, but the doctor 
will tell you there w^as nothing put in the medicine to make 
him ill at all, but arsenic Avas afterAA^ards found in the medicine. 
The next day was Sunday, 28th April ; at that time undoubtedly 
he was very ill, and the comsequeiice w^as that Dr, Humphreys, 
a local doctor who had attended some of the children, was 
seen, and lie Avill tell you that Mrs. Maybrick told him she 
attributed the illness to some bad brandy Avhich her husband • 
had at the races, and for whicli she gave him an emetic. The 
cook, Humphreys, heard the deceased vomiting very badly, and 
, the same night, between nine and ten o'clock, Dr. Humphreys 
was sent for again in a hurry. 'Tlie master Avas ill again, and 
ill with symptoms which Dr. Hun^prheys attributed to dyspepsia. 
On the Monday he Avas stijil in bed, but he seemed at that time 
a great deal better, the sickness seemed to have gone, and the 
pains seemed to have disappeared, and what he seemed to have 
had worse on Monday was a furred tongue. He seemed so much 
better that the doctor prescrilied a diet for him. Now, if the 
illness was Attributed to arsenic, it might have been caused by 
a small dose or by several small dosds. On the Monday, when 

he Avas^ still in ^^d under the doctor, Mrs. Maybrick went to 

« 
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another chemist in Cressington, and she got froVn this chemist Me Addison 
two dozen fly* papers, with the same compound of arsenic, con- 
taining grains in each fly-paper. These fly-papers were 
, never seen by any one in the house; no use was ever made of 
them, as you will he told by all the surviving inmates. One 
cannot help making the baldest statement of fact, that it is an 
extraordinary thing that on the Monday, when her husband 
Avas jhst recovering, she should have bought these fly-papers. 

One asks what she wanted them for, and what became of themi 
On the 30th April the deceased was so much better that he was 
able to go down to business at his office; and on the 1st May 
he took some prepared food which was brought to the office in 
a brown jug by his brother, Mr. l^win Maybrick, who received 
it from Mrs. Maybrick, who prepared it. On the Wednesday 
Dr, Humphreys came again, and saw' the deceased after business 
hours, and, as I understand, a great improvement had taken 
place. That was on the Wetlnesday night. On tlie Thursday, 

2nd May, lunch — I think lieef tea — he took down himself. It 
was prepared in the house, and given to him by his wife. On 
both days he took lunch. On the 1st you will hear what it 
was, I did not notice on the 1st, as far as I h<u’e been able 
equitabjy to make out from the different statements, Unit he 
was anything but well, and certainly in the evening he was a 
great deal better. On the 2nd he felt very ill after his lunch. 

Mr. JnsTTCK Stephkn — Did they say what he had for lunch? 

Mr. Annisoi^ — My lord, I think it was beef tea, but I may he 
wrong. He complained next^lay. However, it wms something 
prepared in the house, and given to him by his wife, w^hich he 
took down with him. That is on the Thursday, the 2nd May. 

After lunch he was undoubtedly taken ill. He came back, and 
he^complained of being ill, and on the’Friday morning tlie char- 
woman did with the jug what she Ivid done on Thursday morn- 
ing. lie had some lunch on the WtHlnesday, and the jug was 
cleaned on Friday. Only the charwoman cleaned the jug in 
which he had had his lunch on the Thursday, the 2rKi. In 
cleaning the jug she wms not very careful in going into all the 
nooks and corners. She cleaned the jug, hut di(l not manage 
so as to scrape the inside matter in the jug. In Uiat corner, 
when afterwards examined by Mr. Davies, the chemist, you wdll.« 
find that arsenic had undoul^tcdly been. Having been taken 
ill on the Thursday after lunch, as he explained to Dr. Hum- 
phreys the next morning, Dr. Hun^phreys w^as sent for at ten 
o’clock, and the symptoms explained to him. He stated that 
he had not been well since the day before. At that time he 
was actually ill in bed. He was lying on his bed, and said, 

I have been sick again.” The nurse remarked to Dr. 

Humphreys that it was^very curious tliat he should he sick 
again, and suggested that a second doctor had better be sent 
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Addlton for. Mrs. Maybrick, however, said that he had no necessity 
for it. He had had a good nursing, and doctors were all fools, 
or something to that effect, which does not matter much to 
this case. At the time she said there was no necessity for a 
second opinion. He himself said he would like to have a 
Turkish bath, and he went on the Friday night, and undoubtedly 
had a Turkish bath. At twelve o’clock at night, however — 
midnight — Dr. Humphreys was called. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Friday, the 3rd May? 

Mr. Addison — Yes : I thank his lordship for the remark. I 
have myself been careful in laying this case before you to draw 
your attention to the dates, and to occurrences which took place 
on each one of those dates, because I think that it is very 
important that you should do it to rightly understand the case. 
Friday was the 3rd of May, and on Friday, when they sent for 
Dr. Humphreys at ten o’clock in the morning, he complained that 
he had not been well since his lunch on the Thursday before. 
After the Txirkish bath, Dr. Humphreys was summoned at mid- 
night, and then Mr. Maybrick complained for the fiist time of 
deep-seated pains. He complained very much, and Dr. Hopper 
thought it w’as something consistent writh sciatica, pains in the 
thighs and hips, which wrill be described by the doctor. He 
complained to the doctor that he had been sick twice, and he 
attributed it to some inferior sherry he had taken. At that 
time there were indications of straining of the rectum, and an 
application of morphia for thosi? parts was given to him te allay 
that straining, and the great paiirhe was suffering from. That 
was on the night of Friday, the 3rd May, and the next, Satur- 
day, Mr. Maybrick was still in bed ; on Saturday, in fact, he 
was a great deal w'orse. He was so sick he could retain 
nothing at all ; he could eat nothing, and Mrs. Maybrick, \d:io 
was attending on him at that time, was directed to apply some 
particles of ice to his mouth. Some stock soup was also made 
in the kitchen, strengthened wdth some beef essence and some 
ingredients of that kind. She was told that day to apply — and 
to this I wrill have j)articularly to draw your attention — to apply 
moistened handkerchiefs to his mouth, and Mrs. Maybrick gave 
directions that no medicine was to be given to her husband 
.-unless she had seen it. That was on the 4th May, and 
undoubtedly on that date Mr. Maybrick w^as very ill indeed. 
The next day w’^as Sunday, the 5th May, and on that day Mr. 
Maybrick w^as in bed all day! JTe was vomiting, and complained 
very much of pains in the throat, and Mr. Fdwiii Maybrick 
and the doctor stayed in the house. Mr. Maybrick was given 
some soda and milk, but this he vomited back, after, as Mr. 
Edwin Maybrick w^ould say. some medicine had been given to 
him by Mrs. Maybrick. The doctor ♦ then recommended that 
some beef es.sence, wdiich is highly recommended, should be 
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given to him. This was Valentine’s beef essence or juice. Mr Addison 
She said that he was very ill, that he had taken another dose 
of that horrid medicine from London, that it had made him 
very ill, and if he had taken much more of it he would have 
been a dead man. That is very remarkable in view of what 
had been put into the medicine on that very day. Well, gentle- 
men, on Monday, the 6tli of May, lie was still in bed. He 
coihplained that his mouth was very offensive, though nothing 
was perceived of it in his breath by the doctor. His throat 
distressed him very much — a feeling as of hairs in it. He 
complained that the beef extract ordered him always made him 
sick. So strongly did he complain of this that the doctor 
recommended that Brand’s beef tea s-hould be given him instead. 

There was a great straining about the rectum, for which on 
Monday, the Gth May, the doctor advised a blister. In addition 
to that he ordered a drug containing a small portion of arsenical 
liquor. I think there were five draughts of it, each containing 
a tablesjjoonful, but that did him no good, and the remainder 
was thrown away. I will now call your attention, gentlemen, 
to this fact, that Valentine’s meat juice, of which, after taking 
it, he always complained about being sick — undoubtedly in 
that ^eat juice arsenic was found. 

Sir Charles Russell — No, no. 

Mr. Addison — I am sorry to see that my friend, who is 
anxiously watching this case, says that what I state is not 
absolutely coirect. But I am told that a bottle was analysed, 
and that in it arsenic Avas found. That, of course, is a matter 
of evi<lence which I can only state if I have gathered it cor- 
rectly. This is the state of things upon the Monday. We 
now come to Tuesday, the. 7th of May. On Tuesday again he 
^eemed a little better of his sickness. These fluctuations are 
important matters for you to consider in connection with the 
way Ave suggest arsenic Avas administered. He Avas better of 
his sickness, but comidained of his throat to his brother E<lwin, 
who did not like his looks, and did not think he ^A^as better. 

The effect of this Avas that on Tuesday, 7th May, for the first 
time Mr. EdAvin Maybrick suggested that Dr. Carter, of Rodney 
Street, should l>e called in, and at half-past five the same day ^ 

Dr. Carter came to consult AAuth the local practitioner, Dr. .. 
Hum'phreys. Now, when Hr. Carter came de<?easeil complained 
to the doctor that he had had A'^omiting and diarrhcea for some 
days. He said there was a paip In his throat as if a hair A\^as 
there. He complained also of intense thirst, and when the 
doctor looked at his throat it avos red, dry, and glazc?d, and 
although he was in a Aveak condition he seemed to be very 
restless under the bedclothes. Dr. Carter looked at these 
symptoms together, and attributed them to acute dyspepsia 
and acute inflammation of the stomach. Mrs. Maybrick asked 
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Mr Addison whether the restfessness was due to his eating and dVinking 
during his bachelorhood, but Dr Carter said this would not 
account for it at all. On the Tuesday Nurse Yapp noticed 
Mrs. May brick pouring from one bottle into another, but 
although she had an opportunity to manipulate the medicines 
1 do not say that anything follows from it. The pouring from 
one bottle to another may have been a perfectly innocent act. 
I do not attach any importance to it. I only suggest it* to 
you as showing that she was, so to speak, regulating his 
medicines up to the 7th of May, when Dr. Carter w^as called 
in. That brings us to the Sth of xMay. I remember that Dr. 
Carter was not coming back until the Thui-sday. It will 
be for you to bear in mind that according to i>oth doctors 
the deceased was suffering from acute dyspepsia on the 7th 
of May, that being the result of their consultation. On the 
8th Dr. Humphreys came, and it api)eaied that the patient 
had passed a very poor night. At the same time he said 
there was no sickness, which seemed to have passed away> 
and he thought the medicine he had taken had relieved his 
throat a little. But w'hen Mrs. Briggs entere<l, and saw him 
sulfei'ing from these recurring symptoms, she thought it right 
to send for a sick nurse, and at the same time she despatched 
a telegram to lK)nclori for Mr. Michael Maybrick, asldng him 
to come at once to Liverpool. A nurse named Gore ^arrived 
about a quarter past two on the Wednesday afternoon, and a 
quarter of an hour after she gave him some medicine Mrs. 
Maybrick handed her to give to her husband. At that time 
Mrs. Briggs fully believed that he would get better, although 
he was in a condition on the Sth in wliich he could not get in 
or out of bed without assistance. That was the state of 
things at three in the afternoon, which it will be important 
for you to bear in mind, in ..conjunction with his wife's acts. 
About three o'clcndt Mrs. Maybrick gave Nurse Yapp a letter, 
telling her that she w^aiued it posted by the I.L45 post. The 
nurse took the letter, and will give you a reason why sho 
opened it. But whether that l:»e the true and just reason — 
viz., tliat she let it fall in the mud and opened it, or whether 
, she was animated by curiosity or suspicion, or Avhatever other 
^ motive, it will not lx? very important to inquire. As a matter 
of fact, she not only opened the^ letter, but it is produced 
before you to-day, because later on in the day, at 5.30, she 
gave it to Edwin Maybrickt That letter will be for you to 
consider. But she received on the Monday l)efore, the 6th 
of May, a letter from Brierley, which had crossed the letter 
slie wrote to him on the Sth. Indeed, before the latter date 
she had written at least two letters to Brierley, and now, 
that you may understand what was ^oiiig on betw^een them 
and what was in her mind, I will read you the letter of the 
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6th of May, which Brierley had written to her. Tliere is no Mr AddiSMi 
date, but clearly it was written on that date. It is as 
follows ; — 

M y Dear FLOitiE, — I suppose now you have gone I am safe in writ- 
ing to you. 1 don’t quite understand what you mean in your last about 
explaining my line of action. Vou know I could not write, and was will- 
ing to meet you, although it would have been very dangerous. Most 
certainly your telegram yesterday was a staggerer, and it looks as if the 
result was certain, but as yet I cannot find an advertisement in any London 
paper. 

Now it is qiiito clear that this reffu's to certain investigations 
which niight load to the discovery of what liad passed betv.eon 
them in London. 

1 should like to see you, but at present dare not move, and we 
had better perliajis not meet until late in the autumn. I am going to try and 
get away in about a fortnight. I think I shall take a round trip to the 
Mediterranean, which will take six or seven weeks, unless you wish me to 
^tay in Entjland. Supposing tlie rooms are fourul, I think botli you and J 
would be better away, as the man’s memory would be doubted after three 
months. I will wdie and tell you when I go. T cannot trust myself at 
present to write abrmt my feelings on this unhappy biisir^ess, but I do hope 
that some time hence 1. shall be able to show you that I do not quite 
deserve the strictures contained in your last two letters. I went to the j). 
and T).,*and, of course, heard some tales, but myself knew uothiug about 
anything. And now, dear, “ Good-byo,’’ ho])ing we shall meet in the 
autumn. I will write to you about sending letters just before I go. 

A. B. 

To that shti wrote a lettci; which w^as intercepted by Nurse 
Yapp. It was as follows: — 

Wednesday. 

Dearest, — Your letter under cover to John K. came to hand just 
after I had written to you on Monday. I di<l not expect to hear from you 
so |oon, and had delayed in giving him the necessary instructiona. Since 
my return I have been nursing M. day ahd night, //e in akk utifo death. 

'fhe doctoi-3 held a consultation yestWday, and now all depeinls upon how 
long Ilia strengtli M ill hold out. 'Both my brothers-in-law are here, and wo 
are terribly anxious. I cannot answ'er your letter fully to-day, mv «iar. 
ling, but relieve your mind of all fear of dmo very now and in the htnre. 

M. has been delirious since Sunday, and J kmiw r/ow that he in perfectly 
ignorant of everything, even of the name of the .street, and also that he has not 
been rnahing any inquiries whatever. The tale lie told me W'a.s a pure 
fabrication, and only intended to frighten the truth out of me. In fact he 
believes my statement, although he will not admii It. You need not there- 
fore go abroad on that account, dearest ; but, in any e.asc, please don’t 
leave England until / have seen you once again. You must feel that those 
two letters of mine were written uinler oircumstanees which must even 
excuse thtnr injustice in your eyes. »Do you suppose that I could act as I 
am^ doing if 1 really felt and meant what I inferred then ? If j’oii wish to 
write to me about anything do so wo//;, as all the letters pass through my 
hands at present. Excuse this scrawl, my own darling, but 1 dare not 
leave the room for a moment, and I do not know when I shall be able to 
write to you again. — In haste, yours ever, 

* (Signed) Florib. 

That letter was given to Mr. Edwin Maybriok* at 5.3C?. . ^ 
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A4dU<m At 6,30 the same day Nurse Gore noticed that a tumbler, 
a medicine glass, was gone, and Mrs. May brick put some 
medicine into it, and said it must be put in a tumbler of cold 
water — it must have so much water or it w^ould burn bis 
throat. Nurse Gore did not administer that medicine at all. 
She said she wanted the glass for some other purpose, and for 
that reason, and that, I take it, only, she threw the medicine 
into a sink in the housemaid *s closet. Wliether from that 
cause or some other — it is not fair to trace it to any particular 
cause — but undoubtedly in the sink of the housemaid/s closet 
there were traces of arsenic found. The 9th of May was 
Thursday. Nurse Gore had been on duty a long time on 
Thursday, and at eleven oVlock the institution sent another 
nurse, named Gallery, who relieved Nurse Gore. Dr. Carter, 
head physician, came on the afternoon of the 9th, when Nurse 
Gallery w^as there. On Tuesday both doctors could only attri- 
bute the symptoms of Mr. May brick to acute dyspepsia, but 
on Tliursday there came on wuth increased violence during the 
night a symptom which at once attracted the marked attention 
of Dr. Carter. He found this tenesmus, this straining and 
retching, was very painful and persistent, and ho then for 
the first time seems to have come to the conclusion th^it they 
showed a symptom which an acute dyspepsia would not account 
for, and there was then a strong presumption that the symp- 
toms were those, and those only, of an irritant poison. That 
w'ent on during the day on Thursday, and at eleven o’clock 
at night Nurse Gore returned. She had l)een away for twelve 
hours, from eleven o’clock in the day. A circumstance 
occurre<l then to which I am compelled to ask your careful 
attention, being one of tl^e serious features in the case. When 
Nurse Gore returned she opened a bottle of Valentine’s juice 
essence, llie other bottle* bad been discontinued since the 
Monday before, and this was substituted. On Thursday Nurse 
Gore opened a fresh bottle, which she had previously got from 
Mr. Edwin May brick. Mrs. May brick, after it had been 

opened, said he bad had that before, and somehow it had ^ 
always made him ill. That was true, and for that reason the 
medicine had been discontinued on the Monday. However, 
the nurse opened it, and having done so, she saw" Mrs. 
Maybrick take that bottle into tlie dressing-room, which leads 
out of the bedroom, and she w^as aw^ay for about two minutes. 
After she came back Mrs. iMay brick addressed herself to Nurse 
Gore, and told her to leave the room for some ioe. She would 
not go, and did not leave the room. Thereupon the nurse 
will tell you she saw Mrs. Maybrick in a sort of concealed 
manner, as*if she were desirous not to be seen, take the bottle 
she had taken into the dressing-room and put it on the table, 
aD4 afterwards ^ when the patient awakened, she saw her 
i8* 
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move it from the table and put it on the washstand. On the Mr AdtUson 
next daj, Friday, the 10th May, Nurse Gore tv as relieved by 
another nurse, Gallery, to whom she pointed out this bottle, 
on which she had kept her eye the whole time, and gave her 
certain instructions upon it, and Nurse Gallery ultimately gave 
it up to Michael Maybrick. On the Friday Mr. May brick 
tho^ht he was himself a little better, but it was evident that 
he was a great deal worse. He had pains in his throat and 
in his abdomen, and he said to his wife, in the presence of 
Nurse Gallery, " Don't give me the wrong medicine again," 
to which Mrs. Maybrick answered, " What are you talking 
about? You never had the wrong medicine." About two 
or three o'clock Mrs. Maybrick was noticed apparently chang- 
ing the medicine from one bottle to another. This was a 
most serious department of the case, as it was suggested that 
she might, if she liked, alter the me<iicine. At half-past 
four Dr. Garter came, and at a quarter to five Nurse Wilson 
came to relieve Nurse Gallery. Wilson heard Mr. Maybrick 
say, Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? I did not 
think it of you." That was a somewhat ambiguous expres- 
sion, and the prosecution would not attach more importance 
to it Mian it was worth. But now Dr. Garter, who had been 
there that afternoon, had received from Michael Maybrick a 
bottle of Valentine's juice, which he took home. That night 

and next morning he examined it, and both examinations 

showed that arsenic had been put into it. The .accurate 
examination afterwards by Mr. Davies showed that in that bottle 
there was half a grain of arsenic. If that was so, it is very 
serious from both points of view, because it leads to a very 
strong conclusion that she had put arsenic into this medicine, 

Aiid it do(3S more ; beciiuae if half a grain of arsenic was put 
into it, and no more, it showe<i that he was being poisoned 
by doses rejjeatedly administered. Half a grain of arsenic 
administered about twice a day would produce these illnesses, 
with all their variations, of which you have heard. So 

serious was the patient's condition, that Di*. Garter came 

about half-past twelve next day, which was Saturday the 11th 
of May. On that morning it was clear to everybody that Mr. 

Maybrick was dying, and his children were brought to him. 

He could take nothing in the way of nourishment. The 
doctors were with him when he difjd, about half -past eight in 
the evening. Now, gentlemenf you must watch the evidence 
carefully. On Friday he had had meat juice, part of which 
he did not take. Arsenic was found in the jug containing it, 
as also in the closet, or rather the mere trace of arsenic. 

Now, directly he was dead (on Saturday, the lllh of May), 

Michael Maybrick directed the nurse and the housemaid to 
look and see what they could find. In a closet the}*^ found a 
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Hr Addison box containing^ cliildreTi’s clothes; tliey found a chocolate box, 
in which there was a parcel labelled ** Arsenic — Poison,'’ and 
written after it the words “ for cats.” Tltere was also a 
handkerchief found, a matter to which T must direct your 
sptvial attention, for in it arsenic was found. On the next 
day, Mr. Edwin Maybrick, Mr. Michael Maybrick, and the 
two Briggses, who, as I have said, were old friends of ^ the 
family, made a further search, and they tluni found in the 
dressing-room two hat boxes containing hats Iji^longing to Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

[Sir ( ■iTAjrr.Bs Bussell leaned across to Mr. Addison and cor- 
rected liim in regard to that matter.] 

Mr. Addison — 1 understand it is not as I had said — they 
contained men’s liats ; but at the top of one of tiiese boxes 
was found a bottle of Valentine's meat esiienco containing 
arsenic. 

[Mr. M‘ Connell \i|»on this assertion whispered n eoiTection 
to his leader in regard to the matte)*.] 

Mr. Addison — It may l>e as my learned friend says ; there 
was one bottle r.ot sufficiently identifit'd, but the l)ottle found 
at the top of the box with Valentine's meat essence did not 
contain arsenic. Anything I have said contraiy to that will 
rather clear up the matter whicl) wanted clearing up, that 
when Mr. M.’ylirick complained to riumj>])roy.s that Valentine's 
meat extra<?t nnule him ill — well. I woTihl rather wait until 
I hear ihe evidence, because I arn not clear on the point. 
However that may be. tliis bottle of Valentine's extract 
was foimrl at the top of the box, anfl there Mere also found 
tliree otlicr bottles, each of them cootaiRiiig arsenic in the 
process of solution — thatjs, being converted into a liquid form. 
One bottle contained a strong solution of arsenic, with sev%i’al 
grains in a solid form in tlie bottle ; another bottle contained 
several grains .solid and also a strong solution ; and a third 
bottle contained 15 or 20 grains solid arsenic, but only two 
drops of the solution. In each of these three bottles there 
was arsenic in different stages of solution. In the secoivl 
hatbox tliere Mas found a. tumbler which contained a fluid 
^ resembling milk, and in that tumbler Avas a piece of a hand- 
kerchief soaking. In this tumbler Avere found 20 g^-ains of 
arsenic. Undoubtedly that, avjus* an important point, l)ecaupe 
you will rerneml)f?r it lia^s been suggested that at an early 
stage of Mr. Maybrick’s com|J.airit a handkerchief was place<l 
over his mouth. Well, later on in June, the dressing-gown 
Avhich Mrs. Maybrick had aawh during the illness Avas examined, 
and in the pocket of the gOAvn an<l in a pocket handkerchief 
tiaces of afsenic were found to an extent 'which Avill be spoken 
of bv Dr. Stevenson and Mr. Davies. This brings me to 
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• Sunday, 12th May. On the next day, Monday, the 13th, Mr Addison 
there was a jiost-mortem and an analysis of some of the viscera. 

The general result was this — it was found that all the organs of 
» the deceased man were healthy. 'I'he intestines and bowels w'ere 
very much irritated, jus<1 Iraccs ol ais* uic ait-A.ove;\:d. 

The stomach was in a stat(? of acute inflammatioii, such as is 
produced by an irritant |)oison. The kidneys showed traces 
of arsenic, and in the liver uruloubtedly arsenic wa.s found in 
a weighable (jiiantitv. biidoubtedly the result of the Cfxamina- 
tion is this, that all the doctors will say, having roganl to the 
post-mortem ai.'d the symptoms he showed in his illness, that 
they have no <lou])t Mr. iMavbrick died from the .administra- 
tion of arsenic. Dr, Stevenson and Mr. Davies, wl)o have had 
large t^xperienee in iliese matter.s. will t(di you, if there 
were re}>eated doses of ar.senic, siicli as the history of this 
case wouhl .siem to indicate, anti if for :i d.ay or* t.Avo before 
he died no arsenic was given to him, that is prooisely a case 
in which they would ex[tw:‘t to iind the liody of Mr. Maybrick 
in the condition tliey (h^sciilHy, becau.se it is not. tlie arsemio 
which is lonnrl in the system which kills, but the aT’senio wliich 
kills is that \Y})i<'h has paased away. Now, on the l lth of 
May, Ml'S. M.aylirick was in custody in her own house. She 
at that time wanb'd some mouev to pay for teU'grains and 
stamps, and Mrs. IVi'iggs, who was there, said, Perhaps Mr. 

Ibiejley will help you.’' In which sense she used the w'ords 
she will evjdain herself. '|’hereup‘on pri.soner wrote a letter 
to Mr. Brici'loy. Slie was then in custody and in trouble, 
and lier ljusliand Inad died in tliis terrible way on the Saturday 
before. She said in this communication to Hrmrley — 

• 

• I'ATTnKCJREASE HoUSE, AKJIUTnTIl. 

I am writing you to givo to mo every assistance in your power in 
my present fearful trouble. I am in custody, without any oi niy family 
witli mo, and without money. I liavo cabled to my solicitor iu Now York 
to come here at once. In the meantime, send some money for present 
needs. The truth is known about my visit to Lond»m. Your last letter is 
in the liands of tl:e police. ..Appearances may be against me, but before 
God I swear 1 am innocent. 

Florence E. Maybrick. 

Genflemen, w’c know the rflations that exi.sted beDveen her 
and Jlricrlcy, and we know the correspoiKlcnce that went on 
between them wliilst her husband was on his sick bod ; and I do 
not know tliat the fact of her ajiiilying to Bricrley for assistance 
when the suggestion ivS made to lier adds really very much to our 
know-lodge of the case. After that she xvfis charged by Mr. 

Inspector Bryning with causing her husband’s d^jath, and to 
that she made no reply. ^ But it is fair to add that the officer 
cautioned her, and told her to be careful, as wdiat she said might 
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Up Ad4i8oti be given in evidence against her. And that she made no 
reply under the circumstances is not a matter which I, for the 
Crown, will make any observations upon. On the 14th May 
the charge was more formally made to her by Mr. Bryning, and 
again in the same words of caution, of having killed and mur- 
dei'ed her Juisband. She again made no reply. When before 
the magistrate.s she was i-epresented by my friend Mr. P^ck- 
ford, and he, of course, i^erved the defence until the assizes. 
I have now to say that 1 have no knowledge up to this time, 
no notion w^hatever, of what explanation may be given to explain 
away, if it is possible, the facts which I have laid before you. 
Gentlemen, there is no reason to doubt what the doctors will 
swear without doubt, and what the chemists will swear without 
doubt, that James Maybrick died by arsenic, and arsenic given 
to him by repeated doses. And if he did, the question will bo 
for you, who gave him the arsenic of wdiich he died? Un- 
doubtedly the whole household, whom you see, knew and had 
nothing to do with it. It cannot be suggested that the doctor, 
or his brothers, or the four maidservants, had anything to do 
with it. It will bo for you to say whether the wife, who until 
the 8th of May attended and administered everything that was 
given to him, and afterwards gave medicine to him through the 
nurses— whether tshc was or was not the fKirson who did it. It is 
clear that he was not a man w^bo administered this himself by 
way of killing himself. That the whole case demonstrates. 
You wrill find the deceased was a man who was disti^ssed at the 
bare notion of death, wdio >vas cheered by eveiy ray of hope. 
Whenever he was a little better was glad to tell it, and was 
anxious and pleased to describe to his doctors all that he had 
taken and all that happen^jd. It is clear, besides, that by no 
mistake was arsenic administered to him. It is clear that Jio 
was quite unconscious all through his illness — and apparently 
his wife too — ^that he was taking arsenic. The name arsenic 
was never mentioned or brought into the question. The illness 
was attributed to an overdose of the medicine from London, to 
the wrong medicine being administered, to brandy, sherry, and 
another time to beer, and different matters. Tliere w'as never 
^ for one moment any notion that he was taking in any shape 
or foi’m arsenic. Whether by the beer, the sherry, the 
brandy, or by the many medicines, it is clear that arsenic was 
being administered to him without his knowledge or the know- 
ledge of any one about the plape. Gentlemen, who did it? I 
shall be compelled, and am compelled, to submit there is very 
cogent and powerful evidence to show that it was his wife who 
administered it. Undoubtedly if she was the person who 
administerei) these repeated doses to him, then, gentlemen, she 
22 ( 
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is guilty of the cruel offence of wilful murder, and it will be Hr Addison 
your painful but bounden and incumbent duty to say so. 

[As the first witness was about to enter the box, Mr. Addison 
said he should like to make it plain that the only meat juice in 
which arsenic was found was that to wdiich Nurse Gore spoke, 
in which half a grain of arsenic was found, and from which juice 
nothing was administered to deceased.] 
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Evidence for the Prosecution. 

William Henry Cijsmmy, surveyor, Bootle, examined by Mr. 

W.H, Clemroy ju {iducjoii plans of Battkerease, the residence of ‘tho 

dec eased. 

Mktiael Mayrrick, examined by Mr. M'Conxklt. — I am a 
M. r.»pybrlck composer, residing at Wellington Olianibcrs, Regent's 

London. Jame.s M.'iybiick oi Battleoivase was ray 
brother. Ho was lirty years of age. Tlie juisoner and he 
were mari'ied in July, 1881. There are two iJjikben of the 
maniage, a boy, seven years, aixl a girl, three years of age. 
My deceased brofhor was in the lial>it of visiting mo occasionally 
in London. On 13lli April he came up to see me there, and 
remained with me until tiie Monday following. On Sunday, 
the Mth, Dr. Fuller came to my chambers, ami my brother con- 
sulted him in ray presence. Dr. Fuller pre;scril)CHl for him. 
My brollier’s object in coming to ]>ondf)n was ]u;injarily to see 
about his wdfe’s debts, and iic took advaidago oi i)is visit to 
see my docior. I had a conversation witli my iTother in 
reference to the f)]'»jerts of his visit. lie came up tlie w'eck 
after and staved at a hotel, but I w'as out of town ami did 
not see iiim. • 

On Wednesday, 8th May, I received three telegrams, ono 
from Mrs. Briggs ; and in consequence of the contents of these 
messages 1 left liondon the <lay for Liverpool. On arriv- 
ing at Kdgehill I was inet by my lirother Edwin, and w’ith him I 
drove to lbs ttlecreaso House. • Jn tlie cah we liad a convei’sntion 
as to iny brother Jain(\s\s health., rind on arrival at the house 
Edwin showed me a let.t<T, dated 8th May, in the prisoner's 
haiidwnviting, jiddressed to Mr. Brierlcy. I met Mrs. Mayhiick 
at my brother’s bei!i:>?»ni tioor. I aski^d where my ieoilici- was, 
and then I entered the room, Mrs. Maybrick following mo. 
Nurse Coro was in charge. I w’as vciy much sliockod to see 
the state he w^as in, he Ixung only semi-conseious. Shortly 
afterwards 1 mws- Mrs. Maybrick in the moniing-room, Viiid I 
said to her that I w^as not satisfied ivitli my brother's t>eat- 
ment. She asked mo what* I meant, an<l I said that she ought 
to have called in yuofessiomd nfij-.ses, and also anotlior doctor 
earli(M'. At that time I ]jad heard tliat Dr. Iliimpiueys was 
in attendance, and that a nurse had been procured that day. 
1 also learned that Dr. Carter had been called in as a consulting 
jibysiciaii. Mrs. Maybrick said that no one liad a better right 
to nurse the liusliand than his wife, anJl I agreed with her, but 
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•rej)eated that I was dissatisfied with the case, and that I would M. Maifbpiek 
go and see Dr. iiunij)hroys, which 1 did. 1 had some conversa- 
tion with Niir.<e Coro that night. i slejit iii tlie house that 
• night, on the tojj tloor. On Ihursday my brother seemed 
rather better, and iJr. Humphreys .seemed to be satisfitid with 
the case. J saw Dr. Cartci; liiat same day, and told him what 
I ln:^d told Dr. Humphreys. On Friday moining, in eoiise- 
(pienco or a conversation tliat I had with Nurse Gore, 1 went 
into the sick-room aini took iuvay about half a bottle (»f brandy. 

J agaiii saw Ninso Gore in the aftiunoon, and following on our 
conversation J took from tJie Avash-staiid in the Ijodioom part 
or a bottle of VakiMtiue's meat juice, which 1 gave, precisely as 
1 had found it, to Dr. GartoJ-, aljoul a quarter juist lour tliai, same 
afternoou. The boGle of extract wjis a. little tnuie than half 
full. On going bjick to my bi'other's room that afternoon 1 
saw Mr.s. Marbrick changing, as 1 thoiighi, the ine<iicine from 
one Ijottle to another, and I said to her, Florie, how dare 
you tam]ier wilh. the uieflicine.” 

Hy Mr. ,h.:\siK-K —She was putting the label on the 

bottle. 

i>xamination continued — She explained that tlicro was so 
much *<ediiuent in tiie smaller botllii iltat it was im- 
possi’ole to dissolve It, juid slu; was putting it into 
the larger boUle so tliat the medicine niigljt bo irioj*e 
easily si.iak(’ii. I now irlc'iitily the- b.uitle iuio wdneh the 
medicine was lieiiig j'oured. I told, lier tliai I, was much 
.'iiinoyed and (lissa.tisried, and lhat 1 would have the picscriptiou 
imnu.-diately rcmai.le, wliich 1 did. My brother grew gj adiially 
worse Horn that time, aral at six ohdock lie wm.s highly delirious. 

He was conscious when not delirious. About three or four 
o\ii(}ck Ml’S. Mayinick, when in the garden, asked why Dr. 

Fuller veas not iu'Oiight, and f it'jJied tiiat 1 believed that 
Dr. Carter fully under.slood the case, and that it. wa.s rather late 
in the <Jay to send for Dr. Fuller. 

^ Mrs. Maybrick came to rny room aliout tlirtH3 o'clock the next 
morning and said that matters were much worse. 1 found my 
brothel-, who was in cliarge of Nurse (lore, to be very ill indeed. 

About five ohdock he saxv his children. Dr. Carter saw my 
brother^about noon. Alioiit 8.40 that same evening my brother 
<lied. About half-past elevfn in the evening Nurse Vapp 
brouglit me a ciiocolate box containing sev< jal small boltlovS 
and a small jiarcel labelled w itji a fong j-ed label, “ Aiscnic : 

Poison.^’ 

Mr. .lusTit'E STKPHnN (examining the parcel) — Arsenic: 

Poison '' is the label, and in another hand are the words, For 
cats.’’ t 

Examination continued — In the pi^sonce of Mr. Steel, 

solicitor, who resided next door, and w-ho came Jri, I skilled tke 
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M. a^rtek box with my private seal, and placed it in the wine cellar. Sub- ^ 
sequently I gave it to Inspector Baxendale. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 12th, I, along with my brother Edwin, made a search 
of the bedroom. We found some letters which 1 afterwards 
gave to Inspector Baxendale, but I looked at these letters before 
doing so. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell— -You first saw your 
brother on Sunday, the 14th April?— No; I first saw him at 
Kensington. 

On the occasion of that visit? — ^Yes. 

It is the fact, is it not, that he had telegraphed when he came 
to London and asked for an appointment to be made with Dr. 
Fuller? — ^Yes; I believe that was so. 

But, as you understand it, one of his principal objects in. 
coming to London was to consult Dr. Fuller about his health? — 
Yes. 

When you came down on Wednesday, 8th May, wliat time did 
you arrive at Battlecrease? — At about half -past nine o’clock. 

Where did you first see your brother Edwin? — ^At Edge Hill. 

Did he then show you the Brierley letter? — No, he told me 
of it. 

Told you the purport of it? — ^Yes. • 

And I suppose told ydu the circumstances under which he had 
obtained it from the nurse Yapp? — Yen. 

You were astonished to sec the state your brother was in? — 

I vras. 

You saw that he was very ill?— Very ill indeed. 

In a semi-conscious condition? — A sort of semi-cdnscious 
condition. 

I think Mrs. Briggs w^s there, was she not? — No. 

Was she not there at the time you arrived? — No; certainly 
not. 

Did you learn that she had been there earlier in the day? — 
Yes, I was told so. 

Did you see her the next morning? — I did. 

She took a very serious view of the case, did she not? — 
Yes. 

She intimated to you that she had taken a very serious view 
from the first? — Yes. 

And that she had been there* early on the previous morn- 
ing? — Yes. 

Except upon Thursday, he expressed himself as free from 
pain, did he not, but it seemed to you that from Wednesday 
he gradually sank, until he died on Saturday? — Well, no; 
that is not my opinion at all. , 

What is •your view?-— My view is that there was a decided 
improvement up to Friday morning.* 
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• And then began the collapse? — ^And then he collapsed hour M. Mafbrtck 
by hour. 

In what way did it seem to you that he was better? — He 
9 was better in spirits, and from his conversation he seemed to 
think himself better — ^in fact, he remarked himself that he 
thought he was better. 

Jiyjt tell me — I want to get at all these matters — ^had you, 
from the first a strong suspicion in the case? — I had. 

And you expressed this suspicion very openly to Mrs. May- 
brick, and to the nurses? — Not to the nurses. 

Did you not, sir? Are you not aware that instructions were 
given to the nurses? — Oh I you mean the hospital nurses? 

I said tlie nurses? — Yes, I was aware that they had instruc- 
tions. 

You are aw^e that there were instructions given to them 
which w'ould convey the idea that there was felt, by those 
interested in the case, considerable suspicion? — Yes, that is 
so. 

Did you, on your arrival, give any instructions to Nurse 
Gore? — Yes. 

Did you become aware on the Wednesday that Mrs. Maybrick 
herself •hjul telegraphed for a nurse? — No, I did not know 
then; I learned it subsequently, but I do not knovr how I 
learned it. 

Did you not learn it from your brother? — ^No, I do not think 
he knew it at that time. I could not say where or how 1 learned 
it; but I certainly did hear it afterwards. 

Did you hear from your brother that Mrs. Maybrick had 
urged him to call in Dr. MTlieyne? — I did not understand it 
that way. My brother said he had s/een Dr. M‘Cheyne. 

k ask you whether Mrs. Maybrick suggested to you that 
you should call in Dr. M^Cheyne*? — I cannot recollect that 
conversation. 

The first matter, I think — I wish to follow this out in order 
% that there may be no misapprehension — ^the first matter your 
attention was called to was by Nurse Gore, in reference to a 
bottle of brandy? — Yes. 

On Friday, was it not? — On Friday morning. 

In consequence of what she said, you were led to have the 
bottle, which was apparently ♦half-full of brandy, removed? — 

Yes. 

And you handed it over for “examination afterwards? — Not 
then ; I looked it up first. 

That was on the Friday? — Yes. 

To whom did you hand it? — I locked it up at onoe, but 
afterwards I gave it to Inspector Baxendale. • 
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HAybvick You aware that from that bottle your brother received* 
nothing after it was taken care of ? — Notliiiig from that bottle. 

I am speaking of that bottle? — No; not from that bottle. 

You subsequently handed it over to Dr. Carter on the • 
Friday ? — Yes. 

And it was subsequeiith’ found to be harmless? — 

The ne.vt thing was a small bottle of Valentine’s peat 
extract, to wliicli reference was made by Nurse Gore?-“-Ye.s. 

And in consequence of which you took charge of it? — Yes. 

After Nurse Caileiy’^ called youj* attention to it,' I take it 
that nothing v;as administered to your brotlier from that 
bottle? — Yes. 

I wisli to ask you w'hat time was it you observed, or thought 
you obsei*ved, Mrs. Maybrick changing tJie medicine from the 
smaller into the larger bottle? — I think it was, as nearly as 
[ could tel], about two o’clock; it miglit liavo bcc'i a little 
after or a little before. 

That was on the Friday? — Yes. 

You did not know the ingredients of that medicine? — No. 

In cpii.se<jiience of v.bat you saw' her doing you .si)oke to 
her veiy sliarpiy ? — Yes, I did. 

Wlint did you do witli the bottle? — I took it away, and 
gave it to Dr, Humphreys. 

Mrs. ^liiy brick, you think, was in the act of putting a label 
on? — She was jmtting it on. 

At tbat time Callery was in the room? — Yes. 

And vou are aware the contents of this wore also analvscxl? — 
Yes. 

And you are aware tlie)‘e was no aisenic in it? — ^Yes. 

So far .as you are aw/u*c there was no concealment alM)ut 
the matter? — None wlmtever. 

What was it Nurse Ya];)p t)rought to you about eleven o’clock ? 
— She brouglit mi^ a chocolate box. 

Look at it ; take it in your bands and tell me what is in 
it? — There were several thing.s, bottles, piece of linen. f 

Are those things in now? — Yes. I think tliey are v’cry 
miicli the same. 

Whore did she find them? — In the trunk 'which had been 
taken from the closet in which to put the children’s clothes. 

One aide of this bottle had been ticketed poison, and the 
other was endorsed in bold hanci — ‘^Arsenic — Poison for 
cats”? — Yes. • 

sphere is this box of quinine pills? — T do not remember. I 
did not examine them myself. 

I really w’ant to know what you did see, because it may be 
important.* Is there a suggestion that there wais any arsenic 
in either of these bottles which hav5 been examined? (holding 
uV) soni^ small ^djials) ? — ^I leally do not know. 
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• I notice this bottio is labelled, Solution of morphia, twenty H* MaybHck 
to twenty-five drops a dose/' Apparently the name of the 
chemist is scratched out. Do you know what is in this smaller 
, bottle? — No, I do not. I am not aware what their contents 
are. 

Then there is this handkerchief (holding up one). You are 
aware that this is a lady's one, with the name Maybrick " 
in tSe corner of it? — Yes. 

The evidence at the inquest was that tliere was a red stain 
on this handkerchief. J^xcept that, is there anything in 
relation to the contents of the chocolate box that in any way 
suggests arsenic? — Not that I am aware of. I did not follow 
the evidence as to the different bottles. 

What else did Yapp give you? — brown paper parcel. 

Inside it w^as a white parcel. 

Does that contain insect powder? — I do not know. 

Was the paixiel open? — It was open at one end, and the stuff 
was running out. 

Was there anything poisonous in that that you are aware of? 

— 1 do Tiot know. 

Mr. Stephen — I tliink it is admitted tliere was no 

poison in that? 

Mr, Addison — I believe tliat is so, my lord. 

Cross-examination rejoined — Was there anything else in that 
parcel? — Nothing that 1 know of. 

Did she give you anything else that night? — Not that I 
remember. * 

I may, just in passing, call attention to this smaller parcel 
wliich was la helled “ Arsenic," and which is endorsed, ^^Poisoii 
for cats " — that is discoloured, isn't it? — Yes; I believe it is. 

Jn other words, it is carbonised arsenic, or mixed with char- 
coal? — Yes; I believe so. • 

You are a>vure that for cats it is mixed with carbon in this 
way? — Yes. 

^ Mr. lusTiCE Stephen — There is no evidence to prove that it 
is arsenic. 

Sir Charles Russell — I believe it is arsenic. 

Cross-examination resumed — ^Your brother was a cotton 
broker?™ lie w-as Ji cotton merchant. 

Me had lived some years in America, had he not? — Yes. 

Did he go there and stay off and on till he was married? — 

Yes. , • 

He lived in America for some time? — Yes, but he came back- 
wards and forwards. 

That took place practically down to the time he was married? 

— ^Yes. 

I think that since his marriage he has also gone to America? 

— Yes; he went there three or four times after Jiis m^riage.* 
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M. Haybriek I will just ask you one or two questions about your brother# 
Was he a man rather fond of his personal appearance} — ^Be 
was particular about it. 

Was he a man given to dosing himself? — Not that I am awaret 
of. 1 never saw him. At times he took a little phosphorus^ 

I know. 

Have you ever heard about his dosing himself? — I ,never 
heard, except in a letter from Mrs. Maybrick. 

1 should be glad to see that letter? — Well, unfortunately, I 
destroyed it. I did not think it of any importance. 

Can you tell me whether it was early in March when you 
received it? — I should think it was early in March. I do not 
remember the day. 

To the best of your recollection, was it in the beginning of 
March? — ^1 believe so. 

Might it not have been earlier than the beginning of March} 
— I have nothing to remind me. I cannot say more than that 
it was at the beginning of March. 

You say you destroyed the letter at the time? — Certainly, 
three or four hours after receiving it. 

Tell us what your recollection is? — As far as I can recollect, 
she stated that she had found my brother was taking «a white 
powdor, and that she thought it might have something to do 
with the pains in his head. I know it was a statement to that 
effect, to which I attached very little importance at the time. 
She also stated in the letter that he had not the slightest sus- 
picion she had discovered it, arid she would not like him to 
know it. I was given to understand that I was not to mention 
it to him. 

You were asked about this before the magistrates, were you 
not? — ^Yes. ' ^ 

What action did you take upon that? — The only action I took 
was to communicate it to the deceased when he came to London. 

Tell us what he said ? — On Saturday night, when my brother 
arrived, we were speaking about different things, and I said,^ 
'' What is it with reference to those white powders I am told 
about? I said, I am told you take a certain powder.’" 

He said, Whoever told you that, it is a damned lie.’’ 

Did you pursue the subject further? — rl did not. 

Do you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick said in her letter 
that her husband was again ill, and nervous and irritable? — ^Yes, 

I believe she did refer to his i^-ritability. 

Did she say she was certain he was stiU physicking himself? 
— ^Well, I really could not be sure on that point, but the letter 
was to that purport. 

Did shertay she had seen him take a white powder on several 
occasions, and that when she referred to it he flew into a passion 
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did not like it to be talked aboutt— Tea, I believe she did m. VajMsk 
Saj something to that effect. 

Did she say she herself had searched for the powder, and 
could not find any trace of the powder be took ? — That I do not 
^remember; I have no recollection of it. 

Do you recollect what she suggested? Do you recollect that 
she suggested it was perhaps strychnine, or some other drug! 

Do you recollect the word strychnine? — I cannot say I do. 

Can you undertake to say, from your lecollection, that she 
did not, referring to a white powder, say it might bo strychnine? 

— I should not like to say one way or another ; my recollection 
is too vague. 

Your own family doctor is Dr. Fuller? — He is. 

That fact was known to your brother and his wife? — Yes, it 
was. 1 mentione(f it at Christmas time, when I asked him to 
come up to London to see Dr. Fuller. 

Do you remember whether she mentioned Dr. Fuller’s name 
in the letter? — I really cannot say. It is very possible, but I tell 
you I have a very poor recollection. The idea in my mind 
is that she referred to his taking a powder. I believe she said 
she thought she ought to tell me about it. That was the whole 
of the letter as far as I remember it. 

You tinderstand, Mr. Maybrick, that I am accepting your 
recollection as far as it goes. Do you remember that one 
of the objects of your brother’s visit to London was to obtain 
a settlement of some debts which his wife had incurred? — Yes. 

You were aware, of couj’se, were you not, of a dispute having 
arisen in reference to this man Brierley? — I did not hear the 
nature of the dispute. 1 had heard there had been a dispute. 

As far as you are aware, your brother died entirely in ignor- 
ance of the guilty meeting in London? — Yes, I am convinced 
of ft. 

The , only complaint having to do with her w^as in reference to 
the quarrel about the Grand National? — ^Yes, I Ixilieve so. I 
firmly believe he knew nothing except what took place on the 
a racecourse. 

You are aware there were complaints on both sides? — ^Yes. 

You know the name of a woman has been introduced into this 
case? — ^Yes. 

You are aware that, at the instance of Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. May- 
brick went to consult a friend in reference to this woman? — 

Yes, I am aware of it. ^ 

And a reconciliation w^as supposed to have been brought about 
between Mr. Maybrick and his wife? — ^Yes. 

Have you examined your brother’s papers? — Not very much 
myself, but my brother has. 

Well, I prefer to examine him in regard to them*. Did you 
» 
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il» H^riek come across, or has your brotlwH’ shown you, a bundle of pre- 
scriptions? — I have not seen them. 

Have you come across the caslibox from Mrs. Maybrick^s 
wardrobe? — I have seen it, but it is not here. 

Are you aware it has been asked for by the i<ipresentatives 
of Mrs. May brick? — No, I am not aware; I have not heard of it 
at all so far. 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison—TIio only way 1 can 6x the 
date when my sistei-in-Iaw wTote to me is by a certain event 
w*hich took place in London on 2Gth Maicli, .‘incl I think it must 
have been a fortnight before then. When I mentioned the 
powder to my brother, and he told me that it was a lie, I 
dropjjed the subject, as he sccineHl to bo annoyed. 

Mr. Addison asked tJiat all the exhibits in the Court should 
be properly taken care of, and that they should be placed some- 
where all together. 

Mr. Justice Sthdhkn — The proper custodian of these things 
is the custodian of the Court. 

.A. R. Hopper Dr. Arthur Richard Hopper, examined by Mr. Addison — I 
am a physician and surgeon in KcKliiey Street, Liverpool. I 
have attoiiderl Mr. and Mrs. May brick since 1881 * shf)i‘tly 
after their mairiagc. He was a "very liealthy man, but ho 
complained from time to time of symptoms which to iny mind 
were not very serious — slight dyspepsia and nervousness, wdiitTi 
I thought to be exaggerated. After June, 1888, he complained 
more than foimorly. I usually prewScribed nerve tonics. I 
never prescribed arsenic for him in any shape or form, but 
I remember having a conversation Avith him some years ago 
about it. My impression of the conversation is that he told 
m,e that he knew it as an aytij)criodio. When he returned f^'om 
Ameiica, I think he said he had been taking quinine, and 
as he said that quinine did not suit him, I suppose I suggested 
arsenic. Arsenic is an an tiper iodic, and it is given in cases 
of ilisease in Avlvich there is a liability to picriodic recurrence.' 
It is for intermittent fevers, marsh fevers, Ac. The nerve 
tonics which I prescribed were very ordinary ones, nux vomica 
and phosphoj’ic acid. With that exception my impression was 
that he wais a fairly healthy man. 

I remember the day after the Grand National, 30th March. 
Mrs. Maybrick called upon mp. She comjdained that she w'as 
very unw^ell, that she had been up all night, had taken very 
little food, and Avas out of sorts, and she asked my advice. 

I saw that she had a black eye. She said that her husband 
had been very unkind to her, that they had had a serious 
quarrel th% night before, and he had beaten her. The quarrel 
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Ishe explained was the outcome of a disagreement at the Grand A. & Hopper 
National, but I do not think she told me at that time what 
that disagreement was about. She said that she had a very 
•strong feeling against him, and could not bear him to come 
near her. She also said that it was her intention to go to a 
lawyer and ask for a separation to be arranged. About half- 
past lihree the next day I went to Battlecrease House. I first 
saw Mrs. Maybrick alone, and afterwards I saw her along with 
her husband. They stated their respective complaints against 
one another in my presence, as to her repugnance for him 
and as to the quarrel the night before. Mr. Maybrick said 
that his wife had annoyed him very much at the Grand 
National, that she had gone off with a gentleman and walked 
up the course although he had distinctly told her not to do so. 

I do not think there was any other grievance. In the course 
of a conversation with Mrs. Maybrick she told me she was 
veiy much in debt, and that that was the great obstficle to a 
reconciliation. I told her I did not think it would be a serious 
obstacle, and I strongly recommended her to make a clean 
breast of it, and to get her husband’s forgiveness for the 
debts, and then everything would be right. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — ^After seeing Mr. and Mrs. 

Maybrick separately I understood that he was to pay all her 
debts, whatever they were. He made very light of it. 

Examination continued — Mrs. Maybrick had no grievance 
against her husband more than I have told as to her repug- 
nance to him except that she said he was frequently unkind 
to her. As far as I knew reconciliation took place. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell — ^When did you first 
attend Mr. Maybrick? — I began to attend him as far back as 
1882. 

And did you attend him from time to time up to the end of 
1888?— Yes. 

Between 1882 and June, last year, you have seen him a 
•number of times? — ^Yes. 

As I understood you, from June to September you saw him 
very frequently? — Yes. 

How often do you say you have seen him? — Fifteen times 
or moref. 

And oftener? — Perhaps twenty. 

Did he visit your house? — ^He came to my house. 

Were his complaints always the same? — No; on one occa- 
sion he had a cold and sore throat, but generally they were 
the same. 

Were these complaints connected with the livej and the 
digestive organs? — ^Yes. 

And the nerves? — ^Yes. ” 
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A. R, Hopper Was lio a man that was rather given io exaggerate symptoms} 
— Not BO much to exaggerate them as to attach imdue import- 
ance tcf them. 

You would call him hypochondriacal? — ^Yes. 

Distinctly so? — ^Yes. 

Seeing him for so long a period of time and so frequently, 
you can pretty well form an opinion about the man from his 
conversations and admissions? — ^Yes. 

Was he a man given to dosing himself? — Yes, he was. 

Distinctly? — Distinctly. 

I would like you to tell the jury what you mean by that? — 
I mean that, when he came to consult me, I was disappointed 
to find that between the visits he had been trying some new 
rerntniy recommended him by friends, and different from the 
medicines I had prescril>ed. 

Do I understand that this happened more than once? — Yes. 

Somebody suggested something to him and he took it? — 
Yes. 

Wlien you say more than once, do you mean frequently? — 
Yes, frequently. 

Has he ever said anything to you as to whether he confined 
himself to the appointed doses of particular medicines or 
whether he exceede<i them? — He told me that, finding no effect 
from his medicine, he had doubled the dose, and that it had 
or had not disagreed with him. 

Did that apply to the medicines obtained from other sources, 
or to your own prescriptions? — ^I^Vom my memory, I should say 
it applied to my own prescriptions only. 

What did you say when it was mentioned to you that he was 
taking double doses of* this kind? — 1 said to him it was a 
dangerous habit; although he might escape scot free, he wCuld 
some time do himself great injury. 

Ho might have taken or not what would seriously injure him, 
although it might not prove fatal? — Quite so. 

I want you to carry your mind back to the first time hec 
consulted you. Were the symptoms mentioned to you nervous 
symptoms? — ^Yes; they were. 

For instance, did he complain of numbness? — ^Yes ; that was 
a frequent complaint. 

Numbness — in what jiart? — Ifi the extremities. 

What part of the extremities? — In the hands, feet, and also 
the legs. * 

That was a symptom he frequently complained of? — ^Yes, 
frequently. 

You were aware that he lived in America for a considerable 
time? — Ye%. 
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• He had been in the habit of going over to and back from A« R. Hopptp 
America! — Yes, 

Do you know a Dr. Seguard, of New York? — Yes, well. 

• Did deceased give you on any occasion a bundle of prescrip- 
tions written by Dr. Seguard? — Yes. 

Tell me first what became of those prescriptions? — I destroyed 
them. 

Wlien?— A few months since. 

Were they principally prescriptions of the aphrodisiac kind! 

— ^Yes; strychnine was the chief, and riux vomica. 

That is a sexual nerve tonic? — ^Yes. 

And so far as you recollect there was no arsenic in Dr. 

Seguard' s prescriptions ? — N o . 

Are you aware that arsenic is a nerve tonic of the aphro- 
disiac character? — Yes; it is commonly used as such. 

I want to ask you a particular question. You have spoken 
particularly of having been in charge and attendance upon this 
gentleman from June, 1888, to December, 1888. As early 
as June, 1888, did not Mrs. Maybrick make a communication 
to you as to certain habits of her husband? — In June or 
September, I am not quite sure which. 

I put *11 to you, was it not in June when you first began the 
attendance upon him? — It was either at the beginning of the 
attendance or shortly after my return from my holidays; but 
I am not clear which. My impression was she was not 
unreasonably anxious about the matter. 

Wliat did she say to you?-2-She told me that Mr. Maybrick 
was iri thei habit of taking some very strong medicine which 
had a bad influence on him ; for he always seemed worse after 
each dose. She wished me to see him, about it, as he was very 
reticent in the matter. 

She wished you to remonstrate with him? — Yes. 

You understood that she wished you to do that with a view 
of putting a stop to it? — Yes. 

^ And you did, I think, upon the next occasion of your visit 
to the house, make some kind of search, and found nothing, 
at all events of a poisonous nature? — Yes. 

Do you remember Avhether she spoke at that time of his 
taking jnedicirie or powder? — I do not remember that. I 
did not look for a powder, k looked in his dressing-room for 
bottles, but I did not find anything.^ 

On the occasion of her coming^ to you in March, when she 
was accompanied by Mrs. Briggs, she had a black eye. Did 
you afterwards learn from her husband how that was inflicted? 

— Yes ; I found that he had given it. 

Now, I wish to draw your attention to one or*two points 
in the evidence which your have given. You said that he had 
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A; B/HppiMr a strong habit of taking almost any medicine which was recom* 
mended him, and of taking larger doses than was prescribed^ 
—Yes. 

He knew arsenic as a nerve tonic, and that it had similar! 
properties to nux vomica and strychnine? — ^Yes, I believe so. 

I believe he told you that he had taken arsenic as 
an antiperiodic when he was in America? — I gathered as^much 
from his conversation — ^that he had taken it in America as an 
antiperiodic, and knew all about its properties. 

Now, I ask you whether that conversation took place, or 
something like it, about the time when Mrs. Maybrick told 
you about his dosing himself by taking the medicine? — It did 
not. It took place a considerable time before, and, in my 
mind, the two conversations had no connection. 

Are you clear on that point in your own mind? — Certainly. 

Had you that conversation with regard to his taking the 
arsenic as an antiperiodic in your mind when she made the 
statement to you about the middle of 1888 ? — No; it was not 
in my recollection at the time. 

You did not follow it up by any inquiry from him? — ^No, I 
had no anxiety about him. 

What was Mr. Maybrick ’s appearance. Was he a •smooth- 
skinned man? — Yes, he had a smooth and rather pale com- 
plexion. 

Have you had any experience with the use of arsenic in this 
country? — I use arsenic very frequently. 

Principally in Fowler's solutioh, I believe? — ^Yes. 

Has any case come across you in this country of men who 
have used arsenic habitually? — I have no personal experience. 

Your experience is frpm books? — ^Yes. 

Can you tell me from experience what would probablyt be 
the effect of suddenly leaving off the use of arsenic by one who 
had been accustomed to taking it in small doses? — I cannot 
tell you from my experience the symptoms. 

Is it a fact that, as regards stimulants, it is true to say that^ 
the sudden cessation of fiiem is injurious? — I would say risky 
rather than injurious. 

Is it the case with one class of stimulants — alcoholic stimu- 
lants — ^that the sudden disuse of alcohol by persons who have 
been taking a quantity may bring on delirium tremens? — ^Yes. 

And frequently it does,? — ^That is so. 

You did say when you were asked about this conversation 
that it was in June or September, you could not tell which? 

Mr. Justice Stephen — ^H e said so to-day. 

Cross-examination continued — Are you sure you did not 
prescribe jfrsenic yourself? — I am morally certain. 

Can you tell mo the last occasion when you saw him? — ^It 
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'^ould be in December, 1888, when I last saw him profession- A. R. Hopper 
aUy. 

The matters of which he complained, with the exception of 
|he case in which you spoke of his having a cold, were uni- 
formly the same? — ^Yes. 

Would this be a correct description — ^that he suffered fre- 
quently from an impaired digestion and symptoms of nervous 
diseasfe ? — ^Yes. 

And during the whole of the period it was that deranged 
digestion and his nervous system for which you were treating 
him off and on from 1882 to the end of 1888, and that was so 
in December, 1888? — ^That is so. 

Did Mrs. May brick write to you a long letter on the eve 
of her husband's death? — ^Yes. 

Have you got it? — I haven't it with me. 

Can you get it? — Yes. 

I will ask to see it. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Did you attend Mr. Maybrick in 
his last illness? — ^^Oh, no, my lord. 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison — You were saying that he had 
been hipped. What do you mean by that? — I mean that he 
attached, too much importance to trifling symptoms. 

That is what you mean by being hipped? — ^Yes. 

You say these symptoms are accompanied by complaints 
about the liver. Is it usual for them to go together? — I 
think a derangement of the liver is an exciting cause of hypo- 
chondriacal condition of mindt 

You say he was given to dosing himself, and told you of 
remedies that friends had suggested. Did ho ever tell you 
what the nature of the remedies were? — Yes; I remember he 
tol^ me that he had habitually taken Fellows' syrup as a 
tonio. • 

What is that made of? — Quinine, iron, arsenic, and hypo- 
phosphites. And it also contains strychnine. 

^ Is it a common remedy? — Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — You mentioned arsenic. Per- 
haps you will be kind enough to repeat the articles used in 
the composition of the medicine? — Hydrosulphate of quinine, 
iron, and strychnine. 

Re-examination continued — ^You mentioned strychnine. We 
know that in certain doses it is a serious poison. When given 
as a nerve tonio in what proportioiTs do you use it? — Very 
minute doses in solution is what I frequently prescribed to 
him. 

Fellows' syrup — ^is that a sort of patent medicine? — ^Yes. 

Did he mention to you any other sort of medicijie he ever 
took? — ^Podophyllin pills. • 
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R. Hopptr They act primarily upon the liver?— Yes. 

Two or three years ago it became a very popular remedy for 
the liver? — ^Yes. 

Did he mention anything else his friends ever suggested to- 
him? — I also remember hop bitters, an American proprietary 
article. 

What is it made of ae far as you know? — Medicinal bitters 
of an innocent character. ' 

Did he ever mention anything else? — I do not know exactly. 

Was he very free with you as to what he had taken? — I 
found him quite candid as to what he had taken. 

Had he been quite candid at all times up to December, 
1888? — ^He was always unreserved. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — ^Were you an intimate personal 
friend at all? — I was merely the family doctor, and attended 
his wife in her confinement. 

Re-examination continued — Did he from first to last ever 
mention arsenic as the thing he was taking? — No, he never 
did. 

Except when he came from America in 1882? — I really 
cannot rememixjr the date of that conversation, or how long 
after he came home from America. ^ 

Did you know what part of America he had been to? — 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Can you tell me whether, in that part of the world, ague, 
malaria, or other fevers are knowrn? — I believe so. 

But at this period there was: nothing, as far as you know, 
tlie matter with him? — No. But, roughly speaking, about 
June of last year he told me he had taken a bottle of mixture 
in half the time I prescribed. 

Do you remember whdt it was? — Bromide of potassium^ ^ 

It was on that occasion you told him? — ^That w^as one of 
the occasions. 

On other occasions? — I had occasion to warn him not to be 
so free with medicines or so careless about them. 

Strychnine and nux vomica are nerve tonics? — ^Yes. • 

In what sort of doses do you give these tonics? — In solution 
p{ strychnine. 

What is the dose? — ^Three or four minims is a common dose. 

And nux vomica? — ^About tep minims. 

In the same way? — ^Yes. 

Had you, from anything Ae communicated to you, or from 
any other source, any reason to suppose that he was in the 
habit of using any arsenic whatever? — ^No; I never thought 
of arsenic in connection with this discussion before. 

Is arsenic a stimulant? — ^It would not be looked upon as a 
stimulant. 
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Is it a tonic? — ^Yes. 

• What is it taken in, and what for? — ^It is generally taken in 
solution, and with a form of ginger. 

Mrs. Matilda Briggs, examined by Mr. McConnell — I am 
the wife of lliomas Charles Briggs, and I live at Livingstone 
Avenue, Sefton Park. I knew the deceased Mr. Maybrick 
l>efofe his marriage, and I afterwards became acquainted with 
Mrs. Maybrick. In 1882 Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick took a house 
belonging to us. His general licalth was that of a man who 
was always quite well. On 30th March last Mrs. Maybrick 
called at my house and made a statement to me wnth reference 
to a quarrel that had taken place between her husband and her- 
self. I went with her to Dr. Hopj^er, and aftenvards to her 
own lawyer. I also went to the General Post Office in Liver- 
pool to get a private letter for her. I next saw her on Friday, 
3rd May, the week before Mr. Maybrick died. She only 
made a complaint about her husband after the Grand National. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — How long after? — The day after. 

Examination continued — I heard of no quarrel of any con- 
sequence before that. I went to Battlecrcase House on Wed- 
nesday^ 8th May, and saw Nurse Yapp there, who made a 
statement to me. I went upstairs to Mr. Maybrick's bedroom, 
Mrs. Maybrick following immediately behind me. I had, a 
conversation witli Mr. Maybrick in her presence. He tried 
to tell mo his symptoms, and said that he WMS very weary and 
very restlesa. Upon that Mrs. Maybrick asked me to come 
downstairs and she would tell me what was the matter with 
him. I went downstairs, but I do not remember wdiat Mrs. 
Maybrick told me. I suggested that she should send for a 
nyrse, but slie said there was no occasion for one, as she 
could nurse him lierself. She gi^ve that as also being the 
opinion of the doctor. I left the house about eleven or tw^elve 
o^clock, and I afterwards saw Mr. Edwin Maybrick, to whom 
I made a communication. 

I again went to the house on the following Saturday. I 
was sent for between four and five o’clock in the morning, 
and I remained in the house till Mr. Maybrick died. On the 
following day I made a search of the house along with my 
sister and the two Mr. Majbricks. In the writing table in 
the dressing-room I found a small bottle containing fluid and 
a handkerchief (produced). I also*found a small blue box in 
an ordinary hatbox in the same room. The hatbox contained 
a man’s hat, and the smaller box contained three bottles (pro- 
duced). In addition there was on the top of the box a bottle 
that had contained Valentine’s extract. There was also a 
tumbler in another hatbox. In that tumbler thei% was a rag 
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Briggs soaking in a whitish fluid, which looked like milk. I left 
the articles as I found them, and the same evening (Sunday)* 
I saw them given over to the inspector. I w^as at the house 
again on Tuesday, the 14 th. I saw Mrs. May brick in bed 
in the spare l>edroom. I saw her writing a letter which, when 
she had signed, she gave to me. In that letter, which has 
been produced, Mrs. Maybrick asked Mr. Brierley to send her 
money. « 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell — On your reading 
the letter did you say anything? — I said it would be seen by 
the police, and gave it to the policeman at the door. 

I understand it was in your character as friend that you 
accompanied her to Dr. Hopper? — Yes. 

And in the same character you took lier to your solicitor’s — 
I believe it was your own solicitor you recommended her to? — 
Yes. 

So that you were really very confidential in your relations to 
her? — ^'rhat is so. 

Except calling to inquire how Mr. Maybrick was, you were 
not at the house during the illness until the 8tb — the Wednes- 
day, that would be three days before Mr. Maybrick died? — 
That is the case. 

You were aware, were you not, that his brother, Mr.* Edwin 
Maybrick, had been in Liverpool since the 25th of April? — I 
knew of his arrival in Liverpool. 

And you knew that he was in communication with Mr. 
Michael Maybrick, liis brother? — ^Yes. 

So that if it was considered necessary to communicate with 
Mr. Michael Maybrick, Mr. Edwin Maybrick could have done 
so ? — ^Yes, 

The fact wms, Mrs. Briggs, when you sa>v this poor gentle- 
man you came to the conclusion he was in a very bad way?^^ 
Yes. 

And you expressed your opinion to that effect? — ^Yes, 

Is it not a fact that he was in a very much more serious con- 
dition than you would have thought up to that time? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Edwin Maybrick had been stopping in the house for some 
time? — ^Yes, 

And had been, I don’t know whether every night, but off and 
on, from his arrival on the 25th April, had been actually 
sleeping in the house? — ^I don’t lAiow that. 

You in fact formed a vpry bad opinion of the man’s con- 
dition? — ^Yes. 

You formed a very serious opinion of it. You thought him 
in peril? — ^Yes. 

Serious peril? — ^Yes. 

I must ask you to remember one or two things you have not 
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told us about which occurred that morning. Don't you know M. Briggs 
that on Wednesday, before your visit, Mrs. Maybrick had tele- 
graphed to Hale for a nurse? — I know now. I did not know 
then. 

You did not know then? — No, she did not tell me herself. 

You have now ascertained it? — Yes. 

Was it your suggestion that the nurse sent for should be a 
trained nurse? — Yes. 

And did she fall in with your suggestion? — ^Yes, in the end. 

Did you hear that after the arrival of Dr. Humphreys? — I 
don't know who told me. 

I think you wrote the telegram in her name, showed it to 
her, and she paid for it and sent it by a messenger? — ^No, I 
took it myself. 

She paid for it? — Yes. 

With regard to that letter (to Mr. Brierley), is it not a fact 
that you suggested the writing of it? — I did in sarcasm. 

You were examined on this before the coroner's jury; did 
you say one word about making the suggestion in sarcasm 
then? — No, I was too nervous. 

At all events, whetlier you suggested it in sarcasm or not, 
you suggested it? — ^Ycs. 

And when handed to you it was open? — Yes. 

You did not require to tear the envelope open to see the 
contents? — No.* 

You were asked to read it? — Yes. 

And when you saw the wTiting did you expostulate with her 
for writing? — No. 

Then when she had written it and handed it to you to read, 
did you say you would hand it to the policeman? — Yes, if she 
wished it to go. # 

And you know, as a matter of fact, that it never reached its 
destination ? — Yes. 

I wish to get from you a few particulars. The first article 
you have montioned in which arsenic was found w-as the writing 
• table? — Yes. 

Where was the writing table? — ^In the inner room ofif the ■ 
bedroom. 

Is that the room in w^hich there was a bed? — ^Yes. 

And did you know enough to know that the bed in that 
room was used? — Yes. * 

It was used by him? — ^Yes. , , 

Where did the writing table stand? — Near the window, right 
away from the bed on the opposite side of the room. 

As you enter the inner door from the principal bedroom there 
is a window on the left of the room? — ^Yes. 

And a window facing as you enter?— -Yes. • 
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IL Briggs Then how was the table with reference to the windows — 

it between them or opposite? — It was opposite the window to 
the left. 

Was the writing table unlocked? — Yes; there w'^as a little 
cupboard under the writing table. 

What did you find in it? — Odds and ends. 

Amongst otlier things, did you find some picture cord, 
hammer, and nails? — Yes, that kind of thing. 

And did the small bottle and handkercliief meet your eye 
when you opened it? — No, they were quite far back. 

I do not know whether you know that the small bottle con- 
tained oxide of zinc? — I do not know. 

The first hathox you found in your searcli — where was it? — 
In the corner of the room. 

Whereabouts? - Behind the bed, and at the foot of the bed. 

Further out in the room? — Yes, in the corner. It was in 
the furthest corner at tlie right-hand side. 

[The position of the bed in the room was pointed out to the 
judge by Sir Cluirles Bussell.] 

Cross-examination continued — I w^ant to clearly understand 
these tilings. Was the hatbox on the floor? — Yes. 

It w\as not secured or fastened? — No. 

And it did, in fact, contain a hat? — Yes. 

What sort of a hat was it? — One w^as a soft hat, and another 
was a tall one. 

Yes, l)ut I am asking about tlie first hatbox — w’cre the 
hatboxes standing beside each other, or one on the top of the 
other? — I til ink beside oacli other. 

When you oj>eiied the first you found a small wooden box, 
and it contained three bottles, and on the top of the box there 
was a bottle of Valen tinsels meat extract? -Yes. 

In the second hatbox, which you say was standing near*tlie 
first, yon found a glass, and there was something like milk in 
it with a rag? — Yes. 

Have YOU told us, Mrs, Briggs, the result of the search so 
far as you took part in it? — Yes. « 

Was there anything, .so far as your observation extended, 
except Mrs. Maybrick’s w^ardrobc, that w^as in any w^ay secured 
or locked? — No. 

You are aware that no bottles or anything else connected 
with tliis case w'cre found in thb wardrobe? — No. 

Did you in tlie course <?f your observations see that a large 
number of bottles wxre in the house? — Yes. 

Presumably the class of medicine bottles? — Yes. 

A very large number, w^as there not? — Yes. 

Would it ho an exaggeration to say that there were more 
than one hundred? — ^Well, I could not sav. There were several. 
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^ But several is a very loug way short of one hundred. Were M, Briggs 
tliere as many as fifty in one room? — I could not tell, but I 
know there were a good many. 

« Do you know anything about this habit wliich is imputed to 
the dead man of his dosing himself with medicine and things 
suggested by fiieiids? — Yes. 

Was that well known among his friends? — Y'es, I think so. 

H!is lie been remonstrated with or rallied about it in your 
presence ? — Yes. 

How did you come to know it? — He used to recommend me 
medicines. He recommended me to take liypophosphites and 
things like it. 

Do you know what liypophosphites are? — A tonic, I think, to 
give you an appetite. That ’was a long time ago. 

Anything else? — Not that I remember. 

By Mr. Addison — You say you suggested this letter to the 
prisoner. What did yon say to her? — 1 think I said to her that 
Mr. Brierley might lielp her, as he knew her troubles. 

Cross-examination continued — Did it coine to your knowledge, 
or was it put to yon, that traces of arsenic were found in one 
boftle of Valentine’s meat juice which liiul not been adminis- 
tered to the deceased man. Do you recollect that? — Yes. 

Did it also come to your knowledge that ansenic was found 
in some one or most of certain bottles, wliich will be pointed 
to particularly' hereafter? That w'ns so, was it not? — Yes. 

Do you recollect of hearing tliat arsenic was found in certain 
bottles? — ^Y'es. 

I am alluding to the time when you had the conversation 
with Mrs. Maybrick herself? — ^Yes. 

Do you recollect telling her that fact? — I think I mentioned 

it . . 

Do you remember your mentioiiing particularly Valentine’s 
meat juice? Let me recall your mind to the fact. Dr. Carter 
took it away on the Friday night, and came back on Saturday 
morning, having tested it. You learned that before you left 
the house?— I do not remember. 

Did you not mention tliat to Mrs. Maybrick? — Something 
was said about it by Nurse Wilson. 

Do you recollect Mrs. Maybrick l>eginning a sentence when 
a policeman came into the ro^m and stopjjed her ? — (The witness 
hesitated .) 

Do you recollect the policeman coming into the room? — ^No. 

On the occasion of the conversation at which one of the 
nurses was present, did not a policeman come into the room 
and interrupt the conversation? — I do not recollect. 

Try to recolli^t. Tliis lady was practically in custody, and 
there was a policeman ip the house. Was Mrs. Maybrick ill in 
bed? — ^Yes. 
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Were you in her room? — ^Yes. • 

Was your sister, Mrs. Hughes, in her room? — ^No; at the 
door. 

Was a nurse in the room? — Yes. ' 

You and the nurse were in the room, and your sister at the 
door. On that occasion w^as there any conversation Avhich was 
interrupU'd? — Yes. My sister said to me, You are not to say 
anything,” and the policeman said, “ You are not to speak.*'* 

And was that at the time, as well as you can recollect, when 
you were mentioning to Mrs. Maybi ick what had been found in 
relation to Valeiitine*s meat juice? — ^Yes, I think it was. 

Did you gather from what your sister said that it was the 
policeman 'who desired that there should bo no conversation 
with Mrs. Maybrick about this? — Yes. 

The door 'was open? — ^Well, yes; it was partly open — it waa 
not shut. 

Exactly. Your sister and the policeman being on the land- 
ing could hear the fact that there was a conversation going on? 
— Yes, they could. 

These rooms are not very large, I believe? — Not very, but 
they are a good size. 

And tliey could hear the conversation? — Yes, every word. 

It was upon the conversation in this room on Valentine’s 
meat j\iice that the policeman said you must have no con- 
versation? — Yes. 

Then the conversation, if there was any, was interrupted in 
that way? — Yes. . 

Had you been more than a moment or two in that room at 
that time? — 1 was never very long at any time in tlie room. 

On this occasion you had gone into the i wm and opene<l the 
conversation, and your sifter interrupted? — Yes. t. 

Do you kno'w the policeman’s name? — No, 1 do not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison — When did you first know there 
were traces of poison in the Valentine meat juice? — I really 
cannot remember. 

When did you first learn it? Yon know you left the house 
on the W’ednesday, and he died on the Saturday. Did you 
know' it before he died? — I think so. 

When did you know poison was found in the bottle?— I can- 
not rememlier tJie exact day, but my impression is that I heard 
it before I left the house. 

Before or after his death ?-*-Befor€ his death. 

Now, did you mention that in any shape or form to Mrs. 
Maybrick? — I really could not say for certain. I think Nurse 
Wilson mentioned it. 

To Mrs. Maybrick? — ^Yes. 

Did you ifiention anything about itj — I may have done, but 
I have forgotten, and could not say positively. 
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^ Now, do you know whether any other poison was found in M. Brltrss 
the house? — I do not remember; there were so many bottles 
that I cannot remember. I heard there had been poison found 
, in the bottles. 

When did you hear about the fly papers? — I heard about 
them on Wednesday. 

And did you speak about them to Mrs. Maybrick? — No. 

N(7w, with regard to handing the letter to the policeman at 
the door, all letters or messages had to go through him, had 
they not? — Yes; I handed it to him, so that it might be 
forwarded. 

Dr. Fuller w’as then called, but did not appear. 

Mrs. Martha Louisa Hugiiks, examined — I am a sister of 
Mrs. Briggs. I live in Sefton Park, Liverpool, and was 
acquainted with the late Mr. Maybrick for a considerable time. 

We met several times at Battlecrease House, wliere I went with 
my sister. I was at the house the day after his death. I 
found some letters (produced) in the middle drawer of the 
dressing-table, and handed them to Mr. Michael Maybrick. The 
dressing-table was in Mrs. Maybrick^s bedroom. A day or 
two after Mr. Maybrick ^s death 1 heard a conversation take 
place between ^Mrs. Maybrick and my sister in the morning- 
room downstairs. The conversation was with reference to a 
telegram to a nurse. I don^t remember saying anything about 
a policeman being there. • 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell — How long were you 
in the house? — Till Tuesday evening. 

Were the circumstances of the death the subject of the con- 
v^sation between you and your sister*and the nurse? — Yes. 

Do you recollect hearing that an'jenic was traced, and that it 
had been found in a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice? — Yes. 

And you also heard something about fly-papers? — Yes. 

Did you hear also of a packet labelled ^'Poison’’ being 
■ found? — Yes. 

Now, when did you hear about these things? — I do not quite 
know what you mean. 

When did you learn about Valentine's meat juice? Did 
you learn that on Saturday.* or Sunday? — I heard it on the 
Saturday. 

Was it from Dr. Carter you heard it? — ^No. 

From whom? — Mr. Michael Maybrick. 

And when did you learn about the fly-papers ? — On the Wed- 
nesday before the death. 

Also from Mr. Michael Maybrick? — No. ^ 

From whom? — From Nurse Yapp. 
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L. ihighei And when did you learn about the packet being found 
labelled poison? — I heard that on the Sunday after tho death. 

By Mr, Justice Stephen — On what day did you hear about 
the Valentine’s meat juice? — On the Saturday evening. 

And tho day of the fly-papers? — On the Wednesday before 
his death. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Were you there when Mrs. 
Maybi iok was very ill and was in bed ? — Yes. 

And I do not know whether you were there when she was 
carried from tho dressing-room into the spare room? — I was in 
the passage. 

Do you recollect your Ixnng on tlie landing outside the spare 
room where Mrs. Briggs, your sister, and one of the nurses was 
in the room with Mrs. Maybrick? — Yes; I was out on tho 
landing every time my sister was in the room. 

Do you recollect a policeman being on the landing also and 
intcrrii[)tiiig a conversation? — ^^Yos. 

And were you and lie both in the position of hearing a con- 
versation ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect wdiat that conversation w’as about? Had it 
reference to tlie Valentine’s meat juice, and the traces of arsenic 
BUppo.sed to be found in it? — Yes. 

Can you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick was beginning to 
make any statement with reference to it or not? - No. 

Or upon yo!ir sister mentioning this?— I do not remember. 

Did Ihe policeman intervene and say there must be no con- 
versation? — Yes. 

And tliat you conveyed into tho other room? — The door was 
open ; 1 did not go in. 

But did you convey that into the room ? — Tcs. 

Which put an end to any explanation or conversation? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Anprsox — Do you remember what the 
conversation was about; ?~No. 

You can only say there w’as sometliing said. You said the 
policeman had said nothing w-as to bo said, and you repeated 
it?— Yes. 

When had you a conversation wdth Nurse Yapp? — On the 
Wednesday. 

What did Nurse Tapp say? 

Sir Ctiari.es Russell — I object. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Sir Charles Russell is quite right. 

• r 

Maybriek Edwin Maydriok, examined by Mr. Addison — T am a brother 
of the deceased. I am a cotton merchant in Liverpool, and 
spend a good deal of my time in America. I returned from 
that country on 25th April, and on the following day I saw 
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2ay brother in his oflSce. I dined with him that evening. He E. MayMek 
apjxjartKl to be in his usual health. So far as I knew my 
brother on the whole enjoyed veiy good health. From time 
time he took ordinary liver medicine. 

Any sort of arsenic'/ — No. 

On Saturday, 27th April, I saw my brother for a moment 
when passing to the Wirral races. On Sunday, the 28th, I went 
to his house and found him lying on a sofa, apparently ill. Ho 
said ho had b(een taken ill on the previous mui ning, but that 
feeling somewhat better, he had gone out to the Wirral races, 
where he had not felt himseU* the whole day. He also said 
that he had numbness in the legs and in the hands. After ho 
retired, about eight o’clock in the evening, Mrs. Maybrick sat 
talking to me in the breakfast- room for neaily an liour. A 
ring then caino from the chamber bell, and Mrs. Maybrick went 
upstairs. I followed, and found my brother lying in bed. He 
had almost lost the use of both legs and his right hand. He 
asked mo to rub them for him, and Mrs. Maybrick and I did 
BO until Dr. Humphreys came. 1 stayed at the house that 
night, at my brother’s request, and on Monday morning I 
found him rather better. 1 went out and did not see him 
again till the nest day. Ho was then pietty much the same 
as on Monday. 

On Wednesday, 1st May, niy brother went to business. 

Mrs. Maybrick gave me a parcel to take to his olFicc. I after- 
wards learned that it contained a bfown jug in which there was 
some farinaceous food in lici'uid form. My brother poured 
the liquid into a sa\ieepan and heated it over the tire, and he 
then poured it into a basin and partook of it. He remarked. 

The cook has [»ut some of that — sherry into it, and she 
knbws I don’t like it.” Some time after that I asked him 
how he was, and he .said that he had not felt so well since hia 
lunch. I went in the evening to Battlecrease House to dinner. 

My brother was not quite so well then as in the morning, but 
»he complained of nothing pariicular. I did not see my bi other 
take his lunch on the ’J'ljiirsday. On Friday I was informed 
that ho had gone to have a Turkish bath. 

I did not sec my brotlier again until Sunday, the Gth, wdien 
I went to the house. He told Jiio lie had lit'en very sick, and 
that he vomited, and could inTt retain anything in his stomach. 

I gave him a brandy and soda, wlpch lie retained for about 
half an hour, but on my giving him a dose of physic he vomited 
it. He was very sick all that afternoon. I)r. Humphreys 
came that evening and said he had bettor not take anything to 
eat or drink for the present, and if he w^ere thirsty he was to 
have a ^vet towel put to his mouth. I did not seo any towel 
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K« llaybFiek put to his mouth. My brother asked me to stay for the night\ 
and after that day he never left his bed. 

On the Tuesday he was still very sick, but he was rather 
better than lie was on the previous day. In consequence of a 
telegram which I received from Mrs. Maybrick on the Tuesday 
I arranged with Dr. Carter to be at Battlecreaso House at half- 
past live, and 1 also telegraphed to Dr. Humphreys to join us 
there. On arriving at Battleci’ease by tlic 4.45 train, I met 
the doctors there, and told them what I knew of my brother's 
condition. On that night my brother's condition Was pretty 
much the same ; he was very weak, he was vomiting, and ho 
w'as pained in the bowels as well. He complained very much 
about his throat and about having a difficulty in swallowdiig. 

On We<inesday, the 8th, he seemecl a little better. 1 asked 
him whether he would like mo to bring my brother Michael 
down, but he said no — that he did not think it w’as necessary, 
tliat he had been very ill, but he felt a little better. lie asked 
me what I thought about sending for a nurse, and I told him 
that I would aj>k the doctor. Mrs. Maybrick said she thought 
of sending to Halewood foj* a nurse wdio had been attending her. 
because my brother knew her and liked her. I saw Dr. Carter 
that morning, and, in consequence of what ho told me, 1 did 
not telegraph for my brother at that time. About tw^elve 
o'clock that day I received another telegram from Mrs. May- 
brick. I do not have that telegram here; I am not quite 
certain as to wdiether it w^as destroyed. In it she said, “ Jim 
worse again ; have wured for a nurse." On receipt of that 
message I telegraphed to my brother Michael to come down, 
and I went myself to Battlecrcase by the 12.40 train. I met 
Mrs. Briggs and Mrs. Hjighes there, and in consequence of a 
conversation which I had with them I went to the NurslKis' 
Institution. I found that Nurse Gore had already been sent 
to Battlecrease, Approaching the house, I saw Nurse Yapp 
in the drive. Wc went to a seat in the garden, out of sight 
of the house, and there she gave me the letter addressed toi 
Mr, Brierley. Later in the day I met my brotlier Michael as he 
arrived from London. On the way to the house we had a con- 
' versation, and when we got to Battlecrease I gave certain in- 

structions to Nurse Gore. 

The following day my brother was better, and I went to town 
to arrange for nurses. Pn Friday morning I w^ent to bring 
Dr. Humj3hreys. About on6 o'clock my brother became worse 
and could not take any nourishment, and at half-past eight in 
the evening of Saturday, tho 11th, he died. I first saw the 
chocolate box in the breakfast room wffien it was brought down 
by Nurse Y«.ipp. The policeman came on the Sunday evening. On 
Monday a post-mortem examination Was held, and the prelimin- 
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ary inquest was held on the Tuesday. The dressing-gown pro- E. May brick 
duced is, 1 think, Mrs. Maybrick’s, It was worn by her v/hcn she 
was attending to my brother at night, and also in the morning. 

* The gown was taken by one of the professional nurses out of 
the room, and was hung up in the lavatory, which ’was then 
open. I took it out of there and put it into a (mpboard, which 
I locked. Th.at might have been on the Tuesday. 1 kept the 
key bf the cupboard. The next time I liad any tiring to do 
with the gown was on KUh June, when I lianded it over to 
Inspector Ikiiendahj. The apion produced was also, I believe, 
with the dressing-gown, l)iit I cannot be quite certain. I 
noticed a handkeichief in the j)ocket of tlie dressing-gown, and 
1 hnnded it and the apron to Insjjcetor Uaxendale. 

Cross-examined by Si)- Cbi.vuLiiS Russelt. — W hen did you 
arrive at Battlecrease? — On Ihe ^bth Ajnil. 

Wore you backwards and forwards at Rattlecrease up to the 
time of yoiii’ brother’s death? — Ves. 

Did you .sleep at the house a numl)er of days? — >'os. 

How many? — I slept there on the Sunday after I arrived, on 
the Tuesday, the 30th April, and not again until the Sunday 
following, and then I sle{.»t there every niglif unn'l his death. 

And with the exception of a few nights, you were there the 
greater part of the time? — Ves. 

Did Mrs. Maylirick scjcm attentive to her husband ?‘—Yes. 

Did she sit ’up at night? — Yes, most nights, 1 believe. 1 
undei’stand so. 

Were you in I lie house on Sunday, the 28th i\pril? — Yes. 

Were you tJic're when she .scut for Dr. Humphreys on the 
Sunday? — Yes, in Iho evening. He had abcady been there 
in the mojiiing before I arrived. 

Were vou there wli<*ii slie sent for Ifim in the Hi'iSt instance? — 

iSo. , 

But you have asciu tained, I })rcsumo, that she Jiad sent for 
him in the morning? — Yes. 

Were you there at the time? — No. 

* He was the only medical man living near to the liouse? — Yes. 

He only Jived ten minutes’ walk away. 

Dr. Humphreys was in. sole attendance upon him up to 
Tuesday, the Ttii? — Yes, as far as 1 know. 

And bn Tuesday, the 7tJi May, Dr. Carter was called in, and 
he and Dr. Humphreys w^ere in attendance upon the paticait 
up to his death? — Yes. 

Do you recollect on the Tuesday Mrs. Maybidck suggesting 
that you should send your own medical man?— She telegraphed 
to me suggesting that Dr. M^Cheyne (a medical man and a 
friend of mine) should lx? sent for. Dr. MX’lieyne did not 
go out as a rule, but held consultations. Mrs. MUybrick had 
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fi. Maybrick heard me mention the name to my brother James, and that 
was how she came to know the name. 

You w’ont to Jjr. Carter? — Yes. 

Had you any communication with Dr. Caiter before you went* 
to Battlecroase ? — No. I never saw him. 

You had not written to him? — 1 tele|jhoiUHl to him. 

You communicated with lum to make an ajtpointment, but 
had no communication with him until he came to liuttleciease? 
—Yes. 

That was on Tuesday? — Ye,s. 

Had he any communication Avith Dr. llum])hreys before he 
came out to Hat tiec reuse? — Not to my knowledge. 

Another matter 1 Avish to ask you about. Did she speak 
about a mirse? — ^^Ycs. 

Was that first mentioned on Tuesday or AVednesday? — It Avas 
first mentioned on Wednesday morning. 

Do you recollerl Avludher the nurse Avas .Mi's, licov, of Hale? — 

I doii^t recollect any name being mentioned. 

Was it some one at Hale? — Yes. 

Was the telegram sem to that person? — I do not knoAv. 

Have you heard since? — J huA^e since loiirned that she was 
telegiaphed for. 

The conversation about the nurse being sent for waa eailv 
on Wednesday morning, was it not, before voii went to town? 
Yes. ‘ ' 

From the Wednesday morning until the death had you 
privately forbidden any intervention by M)’s. Maybrick in the 
nursing or administration of medicine or food? — I instructed 
Nurse Gore. I gave orders on Wednesday night, and repeated 
them on. Thurvsday morning. 

Were, the orders on AVednesday night or on Wednesday moi^n- 
iiig? — On AA’^ednesday night. The luuse did not arrive till 
Wednesday afternoon . 

AATiicli nurse? — Nurse Gore. 

At two o'clock, did she not? — A^^es ; l)ut I did not see her. 

AA'liat time of day did you see her? — As far ns 1 can recollect, * 
at about five o’clock. 

• As far as you know and hav^e obsorA^ed, Avere your 

orders on that point observed and carried out? — Upon the 
whole, I think tliey were. ^ 

The nurses are jiore Avbo had successi\’’c charge of him — one 
relieving the other, 1 Ixjliefe? — They are, 1 l>elieA»o. 

Now, I Avant this quite definitely — your instructions Avero 
s|>e-cific and distinct, that neither as to medicine, nor as to food, 
was Mrs, Maybrick to haA^e anything to do with it? — I never 
mentioned her name in the matter, but I told the nurses I 
should hohl them responsible for alh foods and all medicines 
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‘given to liim, ami iiiat nobody was to attend to him at all except B. Maybriek 
tlie nurses. But I did not mention any names. 

Still, that would be the effect ol‘ the orders? — Yes, it would. 

** I wouhl exclude her and evejybody else except the nurses. 

But there was nobody else to exclude? — There might have 
been a servant for all 1 knew. 

Blit, at all events, it was Mrs. Maybriek you had in your 
mirid’^? — Yes. 

Did you tell her you had given these instructions? — No. 

Or did you address any statement, or advice, of- direction to 
her on the matter? — No, none Avhatcver, as far as f can 
recollect. 

Now, as to aiiotlier matter. What was the day on which 
you took do^\n food to the office? — Wednesday, 1st of May. 

Can you tell me if the jirevioiis occasion on which food was 

taken to tlie office was on tlie 'ruesday? -Tlie only days on 

which food was taken <lowii were Wednesday and lhurs<lay. 

So far as you know, food was not taken down to tlic office 
excejit on those two days? — So far as I know\ 

Now% i ask you this — Did you learn how tlio food nlTectcd 
your ])i*other on l lie Wednesday ; do yon suggest that he was 
sick afttr it? By sick do yon mean vomiting Oh, no. T do 
not suggest any such thing. No, I have never slated that. I 
spoke to liim ou that occasion, and he said that ho did not feel 
so w'ell since his luiich. 

Is it not the fact that, on that same day, he dined at home 
in company with your wife?* -I beg your pardon, I am not 
rnarriefl . 

It is my mistake. The company consisted of Captain Irving, 
of the White Star Ijine, yom.self, youi; brother, and his wife? — 

Ye*. 

By Mr. Justic^e Steimiex — ' riie food was taken down by you on 
Wednesday and by some one else on the second day ; wliich 
day was it wlion you asked liim bow he felt, and when he said 
■^Ki did not feel so well after luncheon? 

Sir Ciiahles Ivusskli. — Tiiat was on Wednesday, my lord ; it 
was the da}’ when he had dinner at home with Cayitain Irving 
and his brotlier. ('To — Now, there is anotlier matter 

1 sliouht like io ask you about, and that is, if yon have seen 
the cash -box whicli Mrs. Maybriek said was hers? — Yes, it ivS 
a small cash-box. , 

You are aware that possession df the box was demande<i by 
Mr. Cleaver. Wliei-e is it?- - It is at the house, now ; it is locked 
up in the linen closet. The house, with the exception of the 
linen closet, is empty. 

Is there any objection to its being produced ? — None«» so far as 
I know. • 
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E, Waybpick Did you find amongst, your brother’s papers a bundle of pre-* 
scriptions? — Thei-e were several prescriptions found in the room 
on its being searclied by Mr. Baxendale. 

Where are they ? — Mr. Baxendale took possession of them. • 

Where are they ? — I do not know. 

Are you sure you do not? — So far as I know, I did not see 
a ])rescription of Dr. Ward. ^ 

There may have been one amongst those which Mr. Baxendale 
took? — There may liave been. 

.Have you not said to Mr. Baxendale that you had seen th/jin? 
— 1 do not remember. 

Are they in Court? — I cannot say. 

Did yon liiid any of these prescriptions — any from Dr. Ward, 
of Norfolk, Virginia? — Not lhat I am aware of. I should 
have noticed them at once, knowing the gentleman, if I had 
seen anything of the kind. 

So far as you recollect, you did not see them? — I did not. 

But they may have been amongst these prescriptions? — Yes; 
they may liavc been. 

Did ymn not got any prescriptions at the ofTice among your 
brother’s papers? — Mr. Baxendale went to the office : and. if 
there were any, he must ln*ive taken them away. « 

My first question was, did you find any there?- -So far as I 
remember, no ; but Mr. Baxendale may have done. 

In addition to these, tlieve were a largo number of bottles 
found at the office? — Yes, I believe so. 

I am told as many as twenty-eight. There was no arsenic 
in these? T l)O.Iicvc not. 

Can you make it convenient to look at the prescriptions to- 
night, and see whether there arc any from Dr. Ward, of Vir- 
ginia? — Certainly, if they are handed to me. i 

There is another matter *<0 whidi 1 should allnde now. On 
the '?Oth of A]U'il, you did not think your brotlier was very 
unwell ?- -No : not seriously so. 

You escorted his wife to .some entertainment — to a domino 
ball? — Yes: to a yu-ivate domino ball at Wavertree. 

You were her escort on that occasion? — Yes. 

Did you know that he was taking ipecacuanha wine at the 
time? — I don’t know. , 

t 

T. s. Wokes Thomas Symington ^Voxes^ examined by Mr. Swirr — I am a 
chemist in Aigburth, and I also have the post office there. I 
knew the late Mr. Maybi-ick and his wife. 

fTlie judge here interrupted for a moment, and said that he 
had received from Mr. Edwin Maybrick a number of prescrip- 
tions, amp he asked if Sir Charles Russell wished to see them. 

Charles answered in the affirmative.] 
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. Examination continued — I remember an occasion when Mrs. T. s. Woke« 
Maybrick called uj)oii me, someAvlie?*e about the 21th April last, 
and purchased from me a dozen hy-papers. I'lic fly papers 
' (produced) are oi a similar kind to the ones 1 sold her. She 
made a remark to me at tlie time that the flics were beginning 
to get troublesome in the kitchen. 1 Lad sold only one lot of 
fly papers before that during the present year. I had an 
aocouht against the deceased, but Mrs. Maybrick paid for the 
fly jaipers. 1 sent my boy with the fly-papers to the house. 

Cross-examined by >Sir Chaises IIussell — Y ou knew Mrs. 

Maybrick very well'l — Yes. 

She lived close to you? — 

Probably you would address her by her name? — Yes. 

You sold fly-papers at other times not in liot weather? — Y'es. 

Are you aware that washes for the hair are made from it? — I 
am not aware of it. 

Or face? — I have never heajd of it. 

But you have yourself sold papers in the season when they 
have not been wanted for killing flies? — I cannot remember a 
similar instance except the lot I sold — the one previous to this 
lot. But tlio first lot was not for a wash or flies. 

Wind were tliey wanted for? — For beetles. 

When vas that, do you recollect? — I believe it Mas in tho 
montli of February. 

It was for some one whom you knew, also?--Yes. 

Was this pai'cel I'olled up with the ends o[)en? "Was it 
wrai>ped ujj witli tlio ends tuvned in cylindrical form? — Yes. 

■She didn’t take them vitli her? — No. 

What are they a <lozen ? — Sixpence a dozen. 

IIow long have you been in business there? — One year and 
eleven months. 

Re-examined by Mr. Adoison — H ave you any means of fixing 
ihe date wlien these f!y-pai)ers Mere purchased? — It was not 
earlier than the loth nor later than the 25th of April. 

’ CtiRJSTOPiiEK. Haxso.v, examined by Mr. Swift — I am a c. Hanson 
chemist and <lruggist at Cressington, Mrs. Maybrick ^vas a 
customer at my shop. On the 20t}i April last she came to my 
shop fof a lotion and purchased two dozen fly-papers, which cost 
one shilling. The fly-paper^ were similar to those produced. 

She had an accourd> running, and did not usually ])ay at the 
time of ordering. Upon this occasion she paid for the fly- 
papers, l)ut not for tho lotion. She took tlie fly-papers wdth 
her. I have since analysed some of my fly-j\'ipers, and have 
found each paper to contain from one to two and a half graiiivS 
of arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell — ^Was it not arsenite 
of soda?— No, it was arsenical acid, or white arsenic, 
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C. Hanson White arsenic is another name for it? — Yes. , 

How long have yon been in your business, Mr. Hanson? — 
Two and a half years. 

Cressiiigton is close to Battlecrease ; it is in the neighbour- 
hood of Aiglmrth? — Yes, it is about ten minutes' walk from it. 

How long have you known Mrs. Maybrick? — From a few days 
after going to Cressingtoii . 

You had an accoimt from the house?- — Yes. * 

'riiese lotions and things which you ha\'0 to make up are such 
that the price must be computed in accordance with the in- 
gredients? — ^Yes. 

But in the case of fly-papers that is not so? — No, they have 
their regular price. 

You just describe to us what took place in tlie shop when 
Mrs. Maybrick bought the things? — She came into the shop 
and brought a j)apei- with the ingredients of a lotion WTitten 
; it was not a doctor's prescription. She had that made 
up, and while waiting, and I supjjose seeing the fly-j)apers on 
the couiitei*, slio askeil for some. 

They were on tlie courjter, were they? You have not told 
us about that yet? — Yes. 

They w’ere in a conspicuous position? — Yes. , 

Just explain how that was? — There w’as a glass case, and on 
either side of the glass case there was a shelf, and it was on the 
shelf nearest the door that these fly-papers were! 

And while the lotion was being pre{)ared she gave the order 
for the fly-papers? — Yes. 

What was the lotion which she ordered — wdiat were the in- 
gredients? — ^liricture of benzoin and elderflowers. 

That is a cosmetic, is it not? — Yes. 

Is it wdthin your expei’^ence that arsenic is an ingredient 
many cosmetic jjrepariitions*? — It is, sir ; quite common. 

It softens the skin? — I don't knowr what it is for. 

Y'on know, I presume, it is a depilatory? 

Mr. JusTicK .Stcpiikn fto the jury) — That is, it takes off hairs. 

The Wh-rxESs — I am not axvare it has that (quality. ^ 

(yross-examinatiori continued — ^Y^ou know that it Is sold by 
artists in hair for that purpose? — I don’t kno\v. sir. 

I must further ask you — knowing, as yon have told \is, that 
arsenic was common as an ingreejient in cosmetics, is not that 
mixture of benzoin and clderilowers a lotion in which arsenic 
would very likely be used ? — Yes, sir, it is. 

Is it not a very comrnon thing to sell arsenical fly-papers at 
seasons wlien they are not waiite<i for the destruction of insects? 
Have you not so sold them? — Not in the depth of winter. 

But in the spring and autumn? — ^Yes. 

Did you know the purposes for which they were going to be 
ajf^plied ? — No. 
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, I imderstand that you have sold them at a time when they C, Hanson 
were not needed for* the destruction of flies? — Sometimes. 

Now 1 don’t know whethei* you, as a chemist, make up and 
% sell lotions for toilet pur])oscs? — I do ; but I do]ft make up any 
lotions containing arsenic. 

I do not siiggest that; but lotions for toilet purposes? — Oh, 
yes. I very tVe<juently make u}) similar lotions to what Mrs. 

May brick had, but I have no proprietary lotion. 

You make them up if you are a.sked? — Yes. 

And only when you ai-e asked ? — Yes. 

lie-examined l>y Mr. Addisox — D id you ever sell fly-papers 
for the puj'pose of making cosmetics? — No. 

Is it not a fact that in cosmetics arsenic is used? — Not in my 
case. 

In what form is it gencr-ally used? — It is used as a paste, and 
it is cotYibiiicd with bismuth. 

You believe, as a matter of knowledge in your profession, it 
is used in those cosmetics? — Yes. 

What are its effects?--! do not kuoAv, 

Did you ever hear of its being used a.s a cosmetic except in 
the regular form? — No. 

Not fly-papers? — Certainly not. 

John Skfton, examined — I am an assistant to Mr. Wokes. John Sefton 
1 do not rocoflect how long ago I was sent with a parcel to 
Battlecrease House, and went to the back door with it. 1 was 
told to put it on the stairs, and 1 did so, and left it lliere. It 
w^as a parcel given to me hy Mr. Wokes for Mrs. Maybrick. 

Gkokob Smith, examined by Mr. Addison — 1 was bookkeeper Geor«ro Smith 
tf the late Mr. James Maybrick for a period of four years. The 
deceased's health was generally gocxl. He sometimes com- 
plained of his liver. He liad discus.sed the <pie.stion of homoeo- 
pathy, hut not with me. On the day of the Wirral races 
^ deceased came to tlie office at about half-past ten in tlic moj'n- 
ing. He was not looking well, and went away between twelve 
and one o’clock. Dn the following Monday, the 20th, he came 
to the office at about two o'clock. He did not look very well. 

On the. 30th he came to the office at one o’clock, and still did 
not look well. On Wednesday, the 1st May, he came to tho 
office, and I saw him warming food in a pan for his lunch. I 
did not notice him particularly after his lunch. He said on tlie 
Wednesday that he was very seedy. On ’I'hursday he came lo 
the officer again, and akso on Friday. On that day he did not 
seem at all well. He was very pale. He left, and never 
came again. ^ 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russelti — T here were no medi- 
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George Smith cine bottles sold from the office ? Do you know what was done, 
with the bottles, or whose perquisites they were? — They never 
were sold with my luiowledge. 

If they wejo sold, who would have the right to sell? — I don’t « 
know-. 

Are you aware of any of these bottles being sold? — 1 am not 
aware. 

How many were found in the office at the time of his d€ath? 
— I tliink twenty. 

I am told twenty-eiglit. But, however, were some of these 
endorsed in v;nting by the deceased himself? — I don’t kiio\v. 

You didn’t examine them? — No. 

Beyond your observation that lie did not look very well, was 
there anything at all in his condition to attract your attention? 
— No ; he seemed to be very pale. 

Was there anything further? — No. 

Was he ever sick in the office? — No. 

Be-ex‘amined by Mr. Addtson — W ere all the modi cine bottles 
found in the office given up to Inspector Baxendale? — ^Ycs. 

T. Lowry Thoma.s Lowkv, examined by Mr. M'Co^jvKr.n — 1 w'as in the 
employment of the late Mr. James Maybrick for nojwly live 
years. On Saturday, the l-7th April, the deceased came down 
to the office a):)Out eleven o’clock, and in my hearing lie made 
complaint of stitfriess in his lim].)s. lie left the office hetw'cen 

twelve and one tu go to some races. On Monday, the the 

deceased came down to the office between eleven and twelve, 
looking unwell. To the best of iny recollection, ho came down 
on the Tuesday, and stayed aliout half an hour. I was sent 

out with a parc(d, and I took out some letters. Tlie parcel 

contained some of Dn BarVy’s food, ‘^llevalenta Arabica,” ard 
I took it from the office to the house. I recollect Mr. Maylirick 
coming to Hie otlice on tlic 1st May, about eh‘vcn o’chxjk. He 
sent mo out to buy a saucepan, a basin, and a spoon. Tlie 
articles produced are smnething like those I purchased. T.^fion 
giving the articles to Mr. Maybrick, he poured some liquid into* 
the sauce|)an out of a Jug, and put it on the tiro, and he aftor- 
» W'ai-ds pai'took of it. The vessels were afterwards left, in the 

office. On the next day, when he came to the office, liv wasn’t 
very well. He had lunch again, and warmed the food as h© 
had done on the previous day. He only took some of it. On 
Friday, the .3rd May, he *wa» down at the office, but he was 
never thtu‘o after. TlieT’e were a num]>er of bottles at the 
office, having accumulated since I had been there. Before 
this time the general health of Mr. Maybi'ick had been good. 

Cross-examined by Sir Ch-VULBs Bussell — ^T) o you recollect 
his having heen ill once at the office tiiree or four vears ago? — 
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, Except on that occasion, had anything occurred to attract T* Lowry 
attention in relation to his health? — Not previous to the be- 
ginning of April. 

• In April you did not think he seemed very well? — No, he 
looked pale. 

Mrs. ErizA F. BusriER, examined— I am a chai*woman. I E. F. Bushor 
cleaned the offic( 3 s of the late Mr. James May brick. On the 

morning of 2nd May T washed the f»an and other vessels pro- 
duced. On the following morning I saw the vessels had been 
used again, and tliat particles of food were left adhering to 
them, some white and some black. I cleaned the vessels, and 
put them on the mantelpiece. There were not many old medi- 
cine bottles in the office. 

Ci-oss-examined by Sir (-HAnnES I1 u;^sbll — D id you see the 
food? — Yes ; the dark food was like beef tea, but I do not know 
what the wdiite food was made of. 

Did you see what was in the cupboard? — No, sir. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Second Day~Thursday, ist August, 1889. 

The Court met at ten o'clock. ^ 

C, Fuller Dr. Ciiakles Fuller, examined by Mr. Addison — I am a 
momber of the Royal College of Surgeons, practising at Alwyn 
Street, near WellingLon Mansions, Regent’s I’ark. In April 
last 1 ^vas in medical attendance 011 Mr. Michael Maybrick. In 
consequence of a letter from Mr. Michael Maybrick, I went to 
his chambers, Wellington Mansions, Regent’s Rark, on Sunday, 
nth April, ior the purpose of examining his brother, James 
Maybrick. 1 vsaw Mr. James Maybrick, and made an examina- 
tion of him, and lieaid what lie iiad to say. lie complained 
of pains in his head and of numbness, and said he was appre- 
hensive of being paralysed. 

What made him think that? — lie had lost some sensation, 
and felt numb. The examination lasted over an houi’. I 
found there was nothing the matter with him. I told him there 
was very little the matter with him, but that he was suffering 
from indigestiou, aiivl that 1 was perfectly certain tlune was no 
fear of paralysis. The synij)toms w^oro those which might be 
attributed to indigestion. When 1 told inm this he seemed 
more cheerful. I did prescrilki for him. Those two pre- 
sci'iptions (produced) arc the ones 1 piescribed on the Mtli foi 
him. The one is an aperient and the otlicr a tonic, with liver 
pills. On the followiiv]: Saturday, the 20th, deceased came 
to my liouse and told me that he felt much better, 1 exairiMeil 
him again, and found him better. The dysjxqjtic symptoms 
of wliich he complained had p>artially disappeaied. I there- 
upon .slightly altered the prescription ami wrote another (pro- 
duced). In it com])ouiid sulpliur lozenges weie .substituted hy 
pills, and a little sweet spirits of nitre added. 1'he third pre- 
scription I would describe as a tonic — a stomach ami nevvo 
tonic. None of the three jnesciiptions contained arsenic in 
any sha})e or form. Deceased told me lie had been- taking a 
pill wliich lie said I had pre.scribed foi’ his lirother. This, how- 
ever, was not the cas<i. ^ I had not prcsciibed it. That pill 
contained powdered ihubarl), extract of aloes, and extract of 
camomile fiower.s, ami wa.s a mild aperient. He told me of 
nothing else he had been taking. He nevei’ suggested to me 
that he had been taking arsenic during any part of his life. 
I knew niDthing about it at that time. It was never suggested 
me by him. I a.sked him if he* had been taking any medi- 
cine, and he said that the pill was the only thing ho had been 
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faking. I have had thirty years' experience as a practitioner. C, Fuller 
I know the symptoms which accompany the taking of arsenic. 

Take away from your mind all question of arsenical poisoning 
^ — how is arsenic generally taken'/ — it is taken, as a rule, in a 
fluid form, in Fowler's solution, which is made from arsenious 
acid dissolved in a solution of potash. The dose varies from 
one to eight minims. 1 saw no indication in Mr. MayLn ick of 
his htfving been a person who had Ixjen in the habit of taking 
arsenic. 

Are there symptoms wtiich accompany the habitual use of 
arsenic ? — Ves, but they were not present in this case. Arsenic 
is given in cases of intermittent fever ; but Mr. Ma}; brick did 
not complain of that. 1 had no reason to su|>pose he was 
taking arsenic. 

Cross-exa mined by Sir CiiAunES IIusskli. — V our attention was 
not diiected to the matter at adl? — Iso. 

You did not examine him for any symptoms of the use of 
arsenic? — No. 

1 believe he comjdained of jjaiii in his head and numbness 
of his rigbt leg; he was ajiprehensive of paralysis on that side? 

— Yes, 1 believe he was. 

Did hq also coinjdain of derangement of the digestion? — Yes. 

Did ho tell you tiiese symjitoms were symi)toms of old stand- 
ing? — No, he ilid not. 

Did he tell you he had hud the numhness Ijefore? — 1 cannot 
recollect. 

Do you know now that they were of old slanding — tliiit he 
liad com|jlairied of them as far back as 1882? — 1 liave not that 
knowledge. 

You examined him, and found him free from organic disease? 

—Yes, I did. • 

lie told you he had been talcing some pills you had presc)*il)<*d 
for his brother, and you understood him to sa}* that w\as the 
only medicine he had l)eeTi recently taking? — Y^es. 

Was he a man Avho seemed inclined to exaggerate his symp- 
tbms? — I thought so. He seemed a nervous man. 

As regards tile pills, they arc desciibcd as J^lummer’s pills? — 

Yes. 

I'luinmer’s jvills contain from a grain to a grain and a (piarter 
in each p^ll ? — Yes, of the ,sulp^^uret of antimony. 

I don't think tbaf you on the second occasion gave any fresh 
directions about Plummer's pills ; .you' simply told him to con- 
tinue? — I told him to omit the pills, and take lozenges as a sub- 
stitute. 

1 Avas struck by one obsei vation you made in answer to a 
question my friend put to you as to whether any suggestion was 
made about his taking arsenic, your an.swer being, as I took it 
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c« Fuller down, “•No, it was not suggested to me by him then ”? — It 
was never suggested to me. 

Then you do not mean to qualify your answer? — No; if I 
have suggested that subsequently a suggestion of the kind was^ 
made, I do not wish to do so. 

You mean to say, then, tijat it has never been suggested to 
you ? — Yes. 

I understand you. Y'ou mean that it was never suggested to 
you by any one? — Never suggested by any one. 

No opinion has been asked of you with reference to the sup- 
position of his having at any time taken arsenic habitually ? — 
No ; 1 have never bt‘eii a.sked about it. 

In reference to the use of arsenic, I tliink when conveyed 
medicinally it is frequently conveyed in Fowler^s solution? — 
Yes, frequently ; ])ut 1 ought to say there is another solution of 
arsenic made with hydrochloiic acid. 

Fowler's solution is the more common one? — YYis. 

I Avish to make it (p.iite clear ; it contains arsenic which has 
been made completejy dissoluble — it has l>een completely dis- 
solved ? — Y’es. 

May I presume generally that it is made from crude or 
arsenious acid ? — Y^es. , 

It is arsenious acid in a state of solution? — Y'es. 

It also dissolves in Avater? — ^Y"os; but not so easily. 

Have you ever known a case at all in your” experience of a 
person in the habit of taking arsenic not prescribed in doctor’s 
doses — any case in your oAvn experience ?-'--Yos, several cases. 

Under prescriptions? — No: lliev had a prescription first, and 
subsequently got it from tlic cbemist on their oAvn account. 

In small medicinal doses? — Yes, 

Any experience of yoifr oavh of this kind? — Yes, one. ^ 

When Avas that? — Aboiih six years ago. 

Had you proscribed it? — originally. 

And after your proscription it had been continued without, 
as I undersland, your authority? — It had. 

And vdiat was the result? — He got a swelling about the oy^- 
lids and a ledncss of the eyes, together Avith a londernoss over 
the stomach. 

Would those be tlie symptoms which you Avoiild say ,would be 
produced by an undue use of j^rsenic — redness of the eyelids, 
intolerance of light? — No, I do not think there Asa)iild be an 
intolerance of light. * . 

But there would be a swelling about the eyelids, redness of 
the eyes, and a tenderness over tlie stomach, especially in pres- 
sure? — Y"es. 

As fai'^as there arc any distinctive indications, would you say 
those are the most prominent? — I do. 
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• But you have found them associated with other cases, cases C. Fuller 
of undue use of arsenic? — I have. 

Is it not correct to say that it is impossible to mention one 
symptom and say that it is distinctly from an over^iise of 
arsenic and from nothing else? — I should say so, any one of 
them. 

Did you in the case of the patient come to the conclusion that 
he or she — I don’t know whether it vvas a lady or a gentleman? — 

It was a gentleniMii. 

Did you come to tlie conclusion that he liad foolishly pie- 
scriljed for Jiimself and taken vvliat were excessive doses? — 

'fhey were not excessive doses accoidiug to the J?harinacopteia, 
but tlie}^ were excessive doses for iiim. 

That is to .say, the effect of doses varies according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the juirlicular person? — It does vary in that 
way. 

And regarding the particular state of health and the course 
of life of the individual?' — Yes. 

And the kind of treatment he was uraiorgoing in other 
re.si)e<:ls? — All those things would interfere very much with 
the action of arsenic. 

Have you liad a case where you had to consider whether 
the effect of antimony upon a ])er,son who was lakiiig arsenic 
had iicceiituated/tlie ac’tion of arsenic?- — Personally I have not. 

(k\n you tell me this — wiiether if a person has hcv Ti in the 
habit of taking arsenic the desire for it glows strong ; in other 
woids, whetiier the j)as.sion fot it increases? — No, it is not like 
ojiium. 

By Mr. Justick >S:rr:iMU*:\ — Your words are, “Nothing like 
opium. '*■ Do 1 undeistarid you that you know^ it is not like 
opinn? — Yes, my lord. 

Cross examination eoiitinued — Jas*t see, Dr. Fuller, if you 
realise what his lordship is putting to you /- -Yes. 

I was asking you about your own experience, ami I Tinder- 
stood you to say not. Do you undertake to say that arsenical 
dosing does not grow ujion a person? — I am unable to say ono 
way or the other from iny own exjierience. 

By Mr. Justice Stepuex — D o you, as tlie result of your 
general knowledge on the subject, believe tlnii tlie habit does 
groAv or that it does not grow^ ?F~“That it docs not grow. 

Cioss' examination continued — I must press you upon this. 

Did th(; leaving it off in the case oMhe Vierson to wdiorn you refer 
cause any depression? — Although that case is six years ago, I 
called upon the gentleman to inquire whether he felt any differ- 
ence wdiatever, and he said he did not, 

Ilow' long did he lake it? — 1 cannot tell you exactly, but for 
some months. • 

Very well, then, I must press you upon this. Do you* 
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C. Fuller remember the well-known ca«e, which attracted a great deal 
of attention among medical men, of the Styriaii peasants? — 1 
do. 

Do you agree that much depression occurs on the withdrawal* 
of the drug fj om tho.se who take it 'I — Only with those who take 
it in very large doses. 

But those are doses which begin by very small doses? — The 
case to which 1 refer was vejy small <]ose.s imk^ed — only* about 
throe drops — and therefore there would not be much depression. 

1 account for the absence of depres.sion by the smaljnoss of the 
doses. 

Re-exarniiied by Mr. Addison — My friend has implied that 
thei'o is some pleasure in taking arsenic or a passion for it. 
Have you ever heard of such a thing in your experience? — No, 
1 never have. 

My friend speaks ot an ars<mic habit. Do you recognise any 
such? — No; 1 really have had no experience. 

Weil, but as far as your experience of and treatment of 
patients go, does the taking of aisenic, as opium, juoduco 
pleasure? — I never heard of such a thing. 

J>id you ever hear of it l>eing taken exce])t by some one wlio 
thought it ^vould do hini good? — No, I never did. • 

When you speak of people who have taken arsenic iiaving 
redness in the eves and eyelids, have they taken it for medicinal 
puri)oses? — It may Ik^ so. 

\\djat do tliey generally take it for? — Generally for skin 
eruptions. • 

Anything else? — Sometimes as a tonic. 

I think the word my friend suggosled, .something about an 
aphrodisiacal tendency, it being taken by him for sexual pur- 
poso.s. Did you ever lieai* that ? — I have never lieard of 

To create a desire? — I have nevei* heard of aiseiiic being taken 
for .such purposes. 

Did Mr. May brick, in any .shape or form, w'hcn sjKiakiiig of 
his nervousness, ever suggest anything ot* the kind? — He did 
not. ^ 

Did you ever hear it spoken of in connection with him until 
thi.s moment? — No. 

You were not liere yesterday? — No. , 

What was the cause of the nu^nbiiess of which he complained? 
— Functional disturb.ance of the nerves, 1 suppose. 

Will any di.slurbance ^of tthe nerves produce numbness? — 
Certain disturbances will. 

Such as disturliances produced by dyspeptic derangements 
generally ? — It is almost iinjjossible to say what is the cause of 
constant <^isturbanc6;s in the nei’ves. 

IIow do those who take arsenic fer their skins or as a tonic 
rfisually^ take it? — It is usually taken by Fowler’s solution. 
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Did you ever hear of it being mixed with food or drink or C. Fuller 
medicine ordcied by doctois? — Never. 

As a cosmetic, iiow is it taken? — It is taken in water, the 
•ame as for other pur])osea. 

My fi'iend has examined you about Styriaii peasants. They 
say that by gradually increasing the dose, these people get to 
take largo doses, beyond evoii })oisoiiiiig dose.s? — So 1 have 
read. 

Styrian })easaiits can take more than those who are uii' 
accustomed to it? — So it is sai<l. 

What do they take it for? — I don’t know. 

Is there any such iiabit in England? — I never heard of such 
a tiling. 

Uow' many Plummer's pills did he take? — I saw him first 
on the 14th and again on the 20th. He hail taken one every 
night. 

You don’t know how many he liad taken lK?fore the 14th? — 

He had taken none. 1 prescribed tlieni for him. 

Chiu ST orn lilt Hoiun.son, e\anniied — I am an assistant to C. Hoblnson 
Me.ssrs. (’lay Abraham, chemisis, Liverpool. 1 recollect the 
late Mr. ^^laybiajk bringing a prc.scription to the shop on the 
16tJi A[)ril, and this was curnpounded in the ordinary way, 
and handed to M^’. May brick, 1 identify the two bottles (pro- 
duced). They were given to Mr. Maybiick on the 24th April. 

Jlefore they were handed to Mr. Maybrick they were carefully 
tested in the usurd way. There was no arsenic in the medi- 
cine; and if Fowler’s solution ha<l been present 1 should have 
detected it by the smell. 

(Jross-examined by Sii- Charles — Do you see a maik 

on the top of the j)rescription, “Bell A. (’o.”? They are well- 
known chemists in London. Now', was that on the prescrij)- 

tion when it was iianded to you on the IGth?- It may or may 

not have lieeii. 1 cannot say. 


h’uEDEHicK EjARI.t Tozer, examined — I am a chemist in the F. E. Tozer 
employ of Messis. (hiy k Abraham, Castle Street. 1 recollect 
preseviplion.s Ixi-iiig Inoiight to my lirm by the late Mr. May- 
brick to Ix) made up. (V’ ^piesciiptiun, I believe, I dis- 

j»ensed; and also ‘M),” though the mixture only. Of the 

E prescription I disjxmsed two articles. 1 compounded 
them accoiding to the prescription. There was no arsenic in 
the ingredients. 

Cross-examined by Sir Ch.\rles Russell — ^When you get a 
prescription to make up in certain proportions, you have to 
measure, or weigh, the quantities? — Y'es. 



Trial of Mrs May brick. 

F. E. Tozep Yes, if it is an article in the Pharmacopoeia ; but pills,, I 
suppose, are already made up?- — No, 1 have to make them. 

You don't keep them ready made? — We keep one or two 
ready made in the rolled mass. 

That is what I mean. You have the matoiial ready made 
for some, and then vou simply put them in the foim of pills? — 
Yes. 

Vou don’t compound them for tlie pur})Ose of each particular 
prescription? — Some I do. 

Kc-examined — Part of one of the fuesci iptions was already 
made. 


Alice Yapp Alich Yapp, examined by Mr. Addison — I was a nurse in 
tlie family of the Mayhiicks, and when Mr. Maybrick died I 
had been with them ono year and eight months. During that 
time there had l:K;‘en nolliing the matter with my master. There 
was an inner loorn near the bedroom in which Mr. Maybrick 
slept sometimes, but I am not certain. I rememlxu- the (.lay 
of the Grand National, the 29th A]>ril, and }K‘fore that I was 
aware that 'my mistiess liad gone, to London. Before going 
she said she was visiting London to see her mother, and 1 
promi.sed to write to her. On the day of tlie Grand N^atiomil 
Mrs. Maybrick came home at ten mimites to seven, and my 
master returned a few minutes after, Mrs. May brick entered 
the nursery and so did Mr. Maybrick; V)Ut neither sj)oke. My 
master left the nurseiy with one of the children. 

[Mr. Addison — Do try and keep up your voice. You give us 
a great deal of trouble.) 

Exainiiiation continued — Mr. Maylirick carried the youngest 
* child down to the nursery. I heard Mr. I\.laybrick say to Mrs. 
Maybrick, “ I'bis scandal will be fdl over the town to-monxw.’’ 
rhey tlien went down into the hall, and 1 heard Mr. Maybrick 
say, FJorie, .1 never thought you could come to this.'’ ’I’hcJ 
^vas all 1 heard. They then went into the vestibule, and I 
heard Mr. Maybrick say, “ If you once cross this threshold 
you shall never enter these doors again.” I did not know 
that a cab had been ordered at that time. T went down to 
Mrs. Maybrick, .and asked her to come to her bedroom. Sho 
did not answer, and I put my arm around her waist, and took 
her upstairs. T mad(> the bed for her that night, and she 
slept in tlie dressing-room. The next day, on the S.vtturday, 
Mrs. Maybrick Avent out, and‘ Dr. Hopper came in the afternoon. 

Can you tell me hoAV long about after the Grand National 
that the housem.aid Bricrley drew your attention to something? 
— About a. fortnight or three xveeks after. 

Whahdid she tell you? — She told me something in the nursery 
which caused me to go into Mrs. Maybrick ’s bedroom. 
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» What did you find ? — I saw the washbasin covered with a Alice Yapp 
towel, and I took the towel off. There was another towel on 
a plate, and I lifted the plate and saw' a basin containing some 
'fly-papers. 

About how many? — I cannot say. 

How do you know’ they w’cre fly-papers? — I saw fly-papers 
wTittcn upon them. 

Was there anything else? — They w’ere in the basin, and there 
w’as a small quantity of liquid. 

What di<l you do? — I did not meddle w'ith them, and put 
back the things as I found them. 

What did the household consist of besides Mr. and Mrs. May- 
brick? — I was nur.se, Ilrierlcy was housemaid, Humphreys was 
the cook, and tlie waitress Cadw^allader. 

Did you ever, up to that time, see any fly-papers in the liouso 
at all for killing flics, or anything of that kind? — No, sir. 

So far as you know, were there any flies giving trouble? — 

No, sir. 

l)i«l you over see the fly-papers again? — No, sir. 

Do you know' what became of them? — No, sir. Afterwards 
I never saw any fly-papers in the house. I don’t know wdiat 
became of thorn. The Wirral races w’crc eu tlie 27t]i April. 

I saw master <m that day when he left to go to the ofllce. Mrs. 

Maybriek did fiol, go to the races. On the ntorning she spoko 
to me about the condition of the m.astor. 

Wbat time v,’;is < hat /— .Somewhere about ten in the morning. * : * 

Ml . Jf^sTfo: S'rMPjjjON — That was ten o’clock in the morning 
of the Wirral races? 

Mr. A nnisoN-— Ves, iny lord, tlie 27th April. 

(7^0 ]Tv7.//cr.s*) -(.)n this Saturday, about ten o’clock, your 

master was going to tlie oMlco when Lfrs. Maybriek spoke to 
you. Wliat did she say? — Sl;c said MV. Mayhrick had taken an 
overdose? of niediciTic. I asked kind of medicine, ;>ud .slio 
sai«], Some ordered him by a d<>cior in JiOndon. He was 
very sick, and in great pain.” 

'"Tiiat wans all? — Yes. 

Wlie.Ti yon went to bed that night, your master had not re- 
turn(?d? — No, sir. 

Do you rornemljCT llie ne.vt day, Sunday, the 2?th of April? 

Did yon on that <]ay hear the bc lrooni bell ring? Yes. 

It was not your duty to answer Hie bell? — No, sir. 

What was the next thing you saw? — 1 was coming dowmstaira 
and saw Mi’s. Muvlirk'k on the landing. 

Vvlint next? — She came to the night nursery door and a.sked 
if T w’ould stay with the master. 

Did you go into the room? — Y"es. 

Was he iii be^l? — He waas l/ing on the bed with his dressing- 
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Alice Yapp gown on. My mistress came to the bedroom a few minujes 
afterwards with a cup in her hand. She said to her husband, 
“ Do take this mustard and w'afccr ; it will remove the brandy, 
and riitike you sick again if nothing else.’" I did not see muda 
of him on the Monday and two following days. I was attend- 
ing to the childjcn at the top of the house. I only know 
generally from what I heard from the other servants. On 
Friday, 3rd May, in the evening. Mis. Maybrick broifght the 
childieii up to see him, and I foliow^ed tliein into the room. I 
heard him say he had been sick again. Later on Mrs. May- 
brick told me that he had been sick again. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Did she say sick or ill? — I am not 
cpiito sure which. 

Examination oontiiuied — I said it was very strange he w-as 
sick so long, and that she had better get another doctor. 
She said that Dr. Humphreys said it was only his liver that 
wjis out of order, and then she added, But all doctors are 
fools; they say that iKH^ausc it covers a multitude of sins."" 
On Monday, the dth of May, Mrs. Maybrick went out. shopping. 
After she had gone i went into the bedroom, as I heard the 
master moaning. He seemed flushed and hot, and was moving 
from one side of the pillow to another. He askyd me if I 
would ml) his hands, as lie complained of numbness. I did this ; 
I sat with liiin, I should think, for ten minutes. When I went 
out ho said he thougljt he could go to slccp^ I did not see 
my mistress until the afternoon, wl.)cn I s})okc to her, and said 
1 liad seen Mr, Maybrick. I also added that I thought she 
sliould call in another doctor. I ^vante.Hl to send for Dr. 
Hopper, ])ut ^Irs, Maybrick said if be came Mr. Maybrick would 
not take anything he prescribed. 

M"'hat. did you say t6 that? — I said I did not think but what 
ho would see Inm if he came. 

V/liore were, the nicdicincs kept at that time? — Some on the 
talile in the bedroom, and sonic in Mr. Maybrick’s room. 

On I'ne.sday, the 7tli May — you have alro;idy told ils tliere 
wa.<=! a. table with nicdicine bottle.s near the bedroom door — Cid 
you see Mrs. Maybrick? — Yes. 

Where?— Slic was on the binding near the bedroom door. 

Wliat Avas she doing? — She wa.s apparently pouring somctliing 
out of one botllo into another. 

What sort of hot lies? Were they wine bottles, medicine 

bottles, or Avhat ? — Medicine bottles. 

On Wednesday, the 8t.li of May, did yon inquire from Mrs. 
Maybrick about your ma.stcr? — I aske4 how he was, and she 
said, “ About the same."’ I w%'is then near the bedroom. 

Did YOU hear anything? — I heard Mr. Maybrick ask Mrs. 
Maybri^‘k to rub his hands. « 
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f 

, What did she say? — She said, ** You are always wanting your Alice Yapp 
hands rubbed; it does you no good."" 

Were you in the roadway near the house that afternoon? — 

‘Yes. 

About what time? — Thi’ce oxiock. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick come to you at the garden gate? — Yes. 

What <lid she gi\e you? — A letter (produced). 

Did* she give you that to j)o.st? — ^Yes. 

W'hat j)ost were you to .send it by? — By the 3.45 post. 

You opened tlie letter and you read part of it ; in consequence 
of what you read you did not post it? — I did not post it. 

You gave it to Mr. Edwin Maybrick? — I did. 

Mr. Michael Maybrick and Mr. Edwin Maybrick were both in 
the house that night? — Ves. 

And you spoke to botli of them? — Yes. On the next morn- 
ing, Dth of May, I saw Mr.s. Mayl>rick in the night ninsery ; 
and the |a‘isoner then said, Do you know 1 am blamed for 
this?"" 1 said, ‘'For what?’" 'fo which she answered, 

“ For Mr, Ma.ybricIFs illness."" 

VV'ere you instiuctcd to look at the linen closet? — No, sir. 

From wliat Mr. Michael Maybrick told you, did you and 
Bessie Bvioih.'y go to tlie linen closet? — Ye.s. 

What did you find there? We did not find anything there, 

but in tlie night inn-sery we found a chocolate box and 
packet. Tli(*y were in a tray inside a trunk belonging to Mrs. 

Maybrick. I o])enod tJie chocolate box in pre.sence of Nurse 
W'ilsoii. [ noticed the label, Arsenic — Poison for cats.’' I 
took the chocolate box and f»arcel as they were found to Mr. 

Michael Maylnick, a!id I saw him take the lid off the box. I 
observed a ])iec(* of haudkorcliief in the box with two l)ottles 
uivierneath. 

This is still I\bs. Maylu ick’s t)-onV? — Yes. 

Do you know- wiiosc handJverchief it was? — It was Mrs. May- 
luick's. 

(hxss-exainined i)y Sir Charles Bus.sell — D o you remember 
MVs. Mayhi’ick coming to you and saying that she had been 
blamed for his illness? — Y'es. 

Did you say, “ Why ’"?— Y'es. 

'Wlmt .did she say? — Slic said it was for not sending for 
another doctor and nurse. , 

.1 want to go l>ack a little, and understand the position of 
tilings. You hcaT’d the quarrel , a fteV the day of the Grand 
National ? — Yes. 

Tliorc had been up to that time no quarrel of any serious 
nature? — No. 

And none after the reconciliation ? — No. 
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Trial of Mrs Maybrick. ^ 

Alice Yapp They appeared to l>e reconciled? — Yes. v 

Were yon a^vare that Dr. Hopper had, in the matter of bring- 
ing about the locoiiciliutiori, acted as Mrs. Maybrick’s friend? — 
Yes, sir. ^ 

On that night you knew tluit Mrs. Maybrick had ordered a 
cab? — I heaid afterwards. 

Y’ou knew the c;ib was there w'aiting, and she was apparently 
going away? — Y'es. * 

She ciitne down into tJie hall dressed, aj>parcnt]y for that 
purpose ? — YY'S, 

And I tliink you made some af)y>eal to her yourself, and made 
some reference to the children? — Yes. 

Y^ou appealed to her to come and sec the ])al)y? — Yes. 

Di;l she yield? — When I put nn’ arm round her waist sho 
came w'itli me. 

About this tjuoslion of the llv-i»ar.ers. Have you ever acted 
as lady’s maid? — No, sir : only as nui-se. 

Was it in the Tnorniiig that the girl IJcsxie Drierlcy told ymu 
as to lu'.ving seen tliesc ily-j»apers? — No, sir ; it was soon after 
dinner. 

But did she tell you that she had seen them in the morning 
when she w’as doing u]i (he room? — Yes, sir. ^ 

And yorg out of cnrio.sit>% wcuir into tlje roou) after the dinner 
was over?— It wris about two hours after wdien J went into tho 
room . 

Out of ouriositv? — YY^s, 

You had no ))usine.NS in tlie ro6m ? — No. 

And having told by Bessie Brierley that she bad seen 

them in tho inorniiig, you found thein still lliere as sho had 
described thorn ?---YY-s. 

Whore were they? — (Tn the wash.sl;tnd. 

In the principal Ix'droom? — YVs, sir. 

1diat is to say, in the bedroom which is directly approached 
from the landing? — Yes, sir. 

Whero/iljoiits was this washstand pla.ced ? — By tire door lead- 
ing to the inner roo:n. • 

And in a position in wliich 3'ou could see it on entering the 
door of the bevlroorn? — ^^Y6\s, sir. 

Those were re] ortod to you by Bessie Briorley as haying boon 
there early in i.Ijo rnornii-g, .and^you have no reason to vupposo 
that they did not coniinne there the whole of (lie day till you 
sjiAv them? — No, sir. * 

That w'oiild l>e anout lb roc o'clock ? -T(‘.^ .sir. 

Y'^ou did not think it rigdit to ask yon.r mistress anything about 
them?— No, sir. 

Y"ou w’ere asked a[)Out Mr. Maybrickks liealth. Do you know 
tliat ])c liad been attended to by Dr, TTof)per abuost constantly. 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

o:» that he had gone twice to London to consult another doctor? Alice Yapp 
— No, sir, 1 did not know that. 

But you said before the coroner, at the inquest, that although 
you did not hear him complain, he had not looked well for some 
time. When you say he was in good healtli, you mean he ditl 
not make any complaint which came to your ears? — T mean not 
before the Grand National. 

Now* you were examined at the coroner’s iiiquost. Do you 
remember giving an answci- to this question, ‘‘ Do you really 
mean to say that u]) to the 27th of April he seemed to everybody 
to be in jKirfect health? ” You answered, did you not, '' No he 
did not look well for some time, but f did not bear him com- 
j)lain?” Now, is it true tliat lie did not look well for some 
time? — ires, lie <li<.l not look well after the Grand National. 

Tlic fa<d is tViat:, whatevei; time you refer to, be did not look 
well for some time?-- No. 

Do you know lhat ho Jiad been ordei-cd to ifariogate for his 
health in the previous year ? — 1 rememW him going there ; but 
I do not know what it was for. 

Now I come to the 27th of April, when ho went to the Wirral 
races, at tlie other side of the river. Did you liear that lie had 
been riviing Giero on a wet <lay? — Yes, I liavc iieard so. 

And he dined on the other side of the water with so!nc friends, 
lie did not dine at home, at all events? - No, he <lid not. 

What time did he come home?- -I cannot recollect. 

Yon did syieak to youj' master on one or two occasions when 
you went to his room ? - Ye.s. ‘ 

Did you ever .see him aliout this medicine which it was saitl 
dis<agreod witJi liim? — No. 

I wish to c.' il your attention to the fact that, from the 25th 
Afiril, Mr. Edwin Maybriek was in t!ielious(?? Y'es. 

He slept there from the 2ruli Apiil to the 11th Ma3\ when 
your master died?- Yo.s. 

Therefore he saw your master every day? — I should think so. 

Mr. AnimsoN — 1 oliject to thi.s. She does not ]>rofess to 
know anything about it ; .she says she shoidd think so. 

Ml*. JusTTCK Stbiuien — S he does not definitely aflirm he did 
see him. 

Cross-examination continued — At all events, he had tlie oppor- 
tunity of seeing him? — Oli, ye:*#. 

Do you recolleet, on Sunday, the 2Sth, hearing your mistress’s 
bell violently rung, but it was nvt your business to attend to 
it? — Yes. 

Don’t you know on that occasion that it was rung violently 
in onler to send for Dr. Humphreys? — ^Yes. 

And you know that as soon as possible after that ^ime — ai 
soon as possible after the boll had rung — Dr. Humphrltyis. had 
come and was in attendance on your master? — Yes. ^ 
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Allc* Yftpp You have referred to the drinking of mustard and water-r* 
that was on the iSmiday ? — Yes. 

Did you know whether that was made by Humphreys, the 
cook? — 1 don’t know. ♦ 

What? — I don’t know. 

I think you heaid Mrs. Maybrick say to lier husbainl that he 
should take it, and that it would make him sick? — Yes. 

That it would relieve his stomacii? — Yes. ^ 

1 think you said that she went down for the mustard, and 
that she askeil you to go and sec Mr. Maybriek while slie was 
getting it ready ? — ^^Yes. 

Did you say that yon saw your mistress on Tuesday, tile 7th 
May— is that the right date? — appa»-eiitly pouring or putting 
medicine from one bottle into another? — Yes. 

I wisli you to follow this again. Was that on the landing on 
the first floor?-— Yes. 

Opposite the bedroom? — Yes. 

And is that the landing wliieh all the servants- all the per- 
sons in tlie house, in l*aci — who desire to go u]> and down stairs 
must pass? — Yes, 

For instance, if you wanted to go up to tlio nursery? — Yes. 

At. that time you did not attribute any importance to the 
incident, I presume?- No. 

Now, with regard to this letter, you had heard the name 
of yx)ur mistress coupled with the name of Ihierley before you 
got the letter? Never. 

Why did you open tlie letter ?-*-Becausc Mrs. Maybrick wished 
that it should go by tliat post. 

Why <lid V'vu o]>en that letter? — (No lOply.) 

By Mr. .Iustiok Si’Kpukn — I tid anythiu.g hafjpcn to the letter? 
— Yes, it fell in the dirl, my lord. 

Ooss evamination eonliiKied — Why did you open that letter? 
- I have answered you, sir. 

Mr. Justice SrEPiuox — She said Ix'causc it fell int(» tlie dirt. 

Sir CuAUTaw IvUssklu- I think, with great deference to your 
loi dship, she did not say so ; your lorclsld]) is referring to some- 
thing before. 

Mr. Jusi'iCE SiTiPHEN — Slio has just said so now. 

Sir CiiAKLES Bu.ssele — AV ell, 1 <lul not catch it, apyhow, I 
want to liave it out again. ^ 

(To — Why did you open that letter ? — f opened the 

letter to jnit it in a cleaif envelope. 

Why didn’t you put it in a clean envelope without opening 
it? — (No reply.) 

Was it a wet day? — It was showery. 

Are yon sure of that? — Yes. 

Will ^,'ou undertako to say t 
,Wa;. it a wet day? — (No reply.) 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

t 

Aye or no? — (No reply.) Alice Yapp 

Wiis it a wet or a dry day? — (No reply.) 

Had the day before been a dry <Iay? — it was showery. 

Will yon swear that on Wednesday' it was showery? — I cannot 
say positively. 

Was the child in a i>erambulator? — No, sir. 

Was the child ;jblo to walk? — Yi^s, sir. 

Wliut do yon say you did w'ith the letter? — I ^ave it to Mr. 

Edwin Ma.y])rick, 

No, no. 1 mean when you got it from Mrs. Maybriek? — I 
gave it to the child i.o post. 

])i<] yon ever do that before? — Always, and Mrs. Maybriek 
always gave letf.ers to tlie baby to carry to the pc).s:t. 

I "was asking what you did witli it? — I gave it to the baby. ' 

Always <lid ?- — Yes, 

Did this ijicident evei* baj^pen, or anything like it, before? 

— No, sir, 

fiCt me see tlu:j letter. Have you got the envelope? Where 
did the child <Ji'op it? — Right by the jiost olhee, in crossing the 
road. 

Whi<f» side? — Near tlie post office. 

Hh'H yon had securely passed the road and w-orc st<']»jung on 
to the kerbstone? — Yes. 

J)i<l any one see it but yourself? — I dtni't know. 

'^J'hen yon picked it. up? — Yes. 

And saw tiiis iiiiu k u|)On it, ilid you? — Yes. 

Just take it in your hand. , bs Uie direction clear enough? 

-Jt w:is very niucli dirtier at. llie time. 

It hasn't obscured the direction, which is plain enough? — 

No. 

You didn't rub the mud off. What 'did youdo ?--d went into 
the }»ost <alii:e aiid askinl for a clean euvelo[K^ to roaddress it. 

I opened it as I was going into the post office. 

Did it nover occur to yon that yon famld get a clean enveloiio, 
if you were })articul;vr about cleanliness, and |»ut it unopened 
L.to that? — Oh, I never thouglit of that. 

Then, Ixjtweeii the picking of it up on the j)ost ofiice side of 
the pathway and your going into the shop you formed tho 
design of o])ening it, and did, in fact, open it as you were 
going in ? — Y'es. 

If, as you suggest, this fell in the mud and was wet, there 
is no running of the ink on the direction. Look at it? — No, 
sir. 

Can you suggest how there can Ixj any damp or wot in con- 
nection with it w’ithout causing some running of tho ink? — I 
cannot. 

On your oath, girl, did you not manufacture that si in as an 
excuse for opening your mistress's letter? — I did not. 
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Alice Yapp Ilav-e you Jiny ex])lanation to offer about the running of the 
ink? — 1 have not. 

I put it to you again for the last time. Did you not open 
the letter deliberately, because you suspected your mistress? — -i 
Ko, sir, 1 did not. 

He-examined by i^lr. Addlson — D id you suspect your 
mistress? — No, sir. 

Wlnm you saw the fiy“])apcrs did you suspeot her? — No^ sir. 

Why did you look at them? — I thought thrJv Dessic Drieiicy 
had made a inistako when vshe said there were lly-pa^Kjrs in 
the bedroom. 

Was that your reason? — Yes, sir. 

When Y(ai did see them, what then? — I did not think any- 
thing of them. 

When you ojxi'iied tlie leiier you still tliouglit nothing of it? 
— Yes, when 1 saw \Yhat Avas in the letter. 

Was tliab the first time that you had any suspicion about 
it? — No, sir ; 1 had beeaL told of soup, and bread and milk, 
and things tasting difrerently. 

Had you been told this by some of the other servants? — Ics. 

Dy Avliieh of iiiem? — By’ Cadwallader and the cook. 

By Cadwidlader and the cook Humphreys? — Yes. 

That Avas lKd‘ore you opene<l the letter? — Yes. 


£. Bi’icrlcy Euxauktji Bkikuley, examined by Mr. MTk).N]viFLL — I Avas 
housemaid at Mr. Mayljriek's house at the time of his death. 
I had been there seviui Aveoks. . I remember, about the 2ist 
March, Mrs. Maybnek’s going to London and icturning the day 
bcfoio the (Irand NationaL Mrs. Miiybrick came home on the 
evening of ilic Hraial National about seven or half -past. I 
did not know wlien Mr. Maylirick came iiome. 1 heard, hoAv- 
over, some loud talking ii> the bcdioom an<l heard tlie bell 
ring. I Avenl. for a cab by orders, and afterwaivls, without any 
orders, sent it away. 1 I’emember seeing some Hy-i)apers in 
one of the rooms ;i])ont lAvelve o\;lock one day. They Avere in 
the bedroom. This was one day after the (irand Naiiona?. 
Tliey were in a small sponge basin on the waslistand in my 
master ami mist j oss’s lK.‘droom. I did not seo how many fly- 
papers Ihoie were, ])ut 1 called the attention of Alice, Yapp to 
them. 1 never mentione<l the n^Attcr to Mrs. Maybiick again. 
At that time Mjs. Mayhriok was in the liouse. 1 found somo 
traces of tlic fly-i)a}.)ers aTterAAmrds in the slop pail next morn- 
ing. 'There were no fly-papers in usc^ in the house for killing 
flies, either befo?e or immediately after 1 saw them in steep 
in the room. ^Flie flies Avere not troiiblo.somo at that time. 
On the 27th Ajjril ixiy master Avent to Wirral races. I heard 
him coi;»^/lain that his feet and leg9» AAore dead to the knees. 
% 
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Qn tho following morning' he was taken ill, and, acting on Mrs. E* Bplerley 
Maybrick’s instniotions, I })repared a hot-water bottle, which 
I took to his Ixidrooin. I saw him later on in the week, but 
•I did not notice anything the matter with him. On Friday, ?>rd 
May, ho came home from business and Avas sei^Xf-d with vomit- 
ing at that time. My mistress told me to prepare the bedroom 
at once, as llie master wa.s going to bed. I <li<l so, and tilled 
a hot'water bottle, giA'ing it afterwards to Mrs. Maybrick. 

At that time Mr. Maybrick was in bed, where he romaine<i until 
the* next day. I do not remember taking any food to him on 
(ho next ilay; but in the evening I got from cook Humphreys 
a glass of milk, wliiefi I took up to liim. On t>nnday 1 asked 
liovv tho master Vvas, and I think Mrs. Maybrick re]>licd that 
ho was no Ix^tter. 1 <lo not think she gave me any orders to 
j»rej»are any mustard and water again. I prepared a small foot- 
Irith, whicii 1 left at the bedroom dooi . On Monday, about 
eleven o’clock, I askc.l Mis. Maybrick if I sboukl change the 
bedclothes, and she said that the master’s bed liad bei.UM* not 
be disturbed. Afterwards the clothes from the bcdiooiri were 
bi’ouglit out by ]\lrs. Maybrick herself. Hlie k-l’t them outside 
the rK'droom door. On Tuesday I aske<l how (lie niastoi* was, 
and slie said -she thought ho was no borter. On ’l’iiur.sday I 
remember taking a cup of tea into the mistress’s lax li com. It 
was f.Jie front room J took it to. 1 passed througli tiio cfiamber. 

Mr. Maybrick was in IkmI, and the nurse vras rubbing his hands. 

VVlum 1 jias^ed througli on reUivning, Mr. Michael Maybrick was 
in the room, and { s.nv him take .something off the washstand. 

I think tliat this occurred on tho evening of Thursday, the 
ihu May. I <h) imt lemeinln.T having si*en the bottles, and I 
tliereforc could not identify them. Hofore Mr. Moyl)i’ick-.s 
illness it had l;«x'n mv duty to empty "the slops; but iVcuii the 
(jcginning of his illness 1 .sup[»ose Mrs. Maybrick did thi.s, for 
F <^»nly emptied ihi'in t\vi<.*e, tieiierally, lx.*forc this period, 
fklf . Maylu'iek seemed to be a lieallhy man. 

Cross-examined liy Sir Cjiaklk.s 11usskt..l — W as it in the inorn- 
i.*g Avheii you vumxj doing up the rooms that you .sa^v the lly- 
jiapers ? Ye.s, sir, befor (3 dinner time. 

And it was Ixfore dinnertime that you mcntionwl it to your 
fellow-servants? — No, sir ; it Avas later than that. 

About what time? — About three or four o’clock. 

Ls it not a fact that Mrs, Maybrick sva.s in the room upon the 
occasion Avhon you noticcsl the fly-pajAirs? — Yes, sir. 

You said so in your exmnination Ixforo? — Yes. 

At that time both Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick occupied (be same 
room? — Yes, sir. 

When tlio inner room was used as a bc'droom it was occupied 
by Mr. Maybrick? — Yes, sir. 
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B»Merley Was it also used as a dressing-room? — ^No, sir. 

Only as a sleeping room? — ^Yes, sir. 

But we have heard of some things being there. What were 
they? — Only Mr. Maybi'ick’s hats were there. « 

In reference to tJiis question as to the slops, did your mistress 
not give you a leason? — No, sir. 

Do you know that they were kept for Dr. Humphreys to see? 
— I did not know at the time. * 

Do you know now? — Yes, sir. 

There is only one other point. On the 3rd of May (Friday) 
Mr. Maybrick was sick? — ^^Yes, sir. 

Do you mean that he was ill, or that he was actually vomit- 
ing? — He was vomiting. 

You have not said that before, have you? — ^Y^es, sir, I think 
1 did. 

At the coroner’s inquest you said that he came home from 
business ill? — Yes, sir; I meant the same thing. 

You did not yourself see him? — No, sir, because he went into 
the lavatory. 

And on the 27th I think you heard him conq)lain of numb- 
ness in his feet and legs? — Yes, sir. 

Was that all? — Yes, sir. 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison — When you went into* the bed- 
room did you see your mistress there ? — She was on the landing. 

Was she there when you took the towels off to look at them? 
— Yes, sir. 


C^walladep Cadwalladbii, examined — I was a waitress in the 

employ of Mr. Maybrick at the time of his death. I remem- 
ber being sent by Mrs. Maybrick for Dr. Humphreys on 
Sunday, 28th April. * It would be about 10.30. Dr. 
Humphreys came. I remem lx.*r about the time bread and 
milk being prepared by the cook. I took it from the coolt 
to the dining-room. Mr. Maybrick was not there at the time. 
I do not know how long it w'as before he came in. 1 sounded 
the gong and Nvent out. I do not know who went in aftef. 
At the dinner that day, arrowroot was prepai’ed for l)im by 
the cook. I took that into the breakfast room. For supper 
arrowroot was made. I began to make the arrownoot, and 
Mrs. Maybrick finished it. After this, Mrs. Maybrick gave 
me a jug to j)ut in to soak. The jug had been used to 
put the arrowroot in oiit'of the jar. When the jug w^as given 
to me I noticed something dark in it. Up to the time that 
I left off making the arrowroot I had not jmt anything dark 
into it. I w’^ent for Dr. Humphreys about half-past nine on 
Sunday night, a second time. Mr. Maybrick said to me that 
he an overdose of medicine from London. This was 
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before I went for Dr. Humphreys. Mr. Maybrick said he Mwy 
felt very dizzy. I remember the professional nurses coming 
on the Wednesday before he died. Mrs. Maybrick had had 
Entire charge of him from the Friday to this We<lnesday. 

She told me that Dr. Humphreys had said tliat nothing was 
to go up to him except through her. Before the nurses came 
on the Thursday, I assisted Mrs. Maybrick to wash Mr. 
Maybilclt. I saw her give him some medicine then, but 
nothing else. On the Tuesday, 30th April, I reirieml)er some 
food being prepared for him. It was jirepared by the cook 
to be takt?n to the office. The cook handed it to me, and I 
took it upstairs to Mrs. Maybrick. There was no j)erson else 
there at the time. Mrs. Maybrick said slie wanted it wrapped 
up, and I went for pajKT and string, afterwards going down 
into the kitchen. Afterwards I came up again into tlie 
room, and found that Mrs. Maybrick had wrapped up the 
parcel. Two or three times food was prepared in this way, 
and one morning the master forgot it. 1 r^^member on one 
occasion, when I brought in some bread and milk which I 
got from the cook, that the master left a great portion of it. 

I had done nothing to sweeten the milk. I remember some 
fly-paper^ being brought to the house by the ehen)ist*s boy, 
but up to the time the master died no fly-papers had been 
used. I did not notice tlie liios h) be troublesome. Up to the 
day the master went to the Wirral races he appeared, so far 
as I could judge, to enjoy good health. 

Cross-exam ine<i by Sir Bussniji — On tlie 28th of 

April you recollect hearing your mistress’s bell ringing 
violently ? — ^\Vell — no. 

Just recollect the day after tlie Wirral races? — Oh, yes. 

Was it your business to answer fliat bell? — Not the bell 
in the bedroom. • 

Did you answer the bell? — No, T did not. 

After hearing the bell ring violently, weie you sent by your 
mistress anywhere? — She came <loAvnstairs. 

'■Before the liell could be answx*red? — Yes. 

And sent you for the doctor? — Yes. 

What time was that on the Sunday? — ^About half-past ten. 

Do you recollect anything liajipcning the same day ? — Yes ; 
about half-past nine in the eyeiiing master rang the bell. 

You went up? — Yqh. 

Well? — Master told me to calj Mils. Maybrick. 

And you sent her? — ^Yes. 

After she came, did she give you any directions? — Yes. 

When Mr, Maybrick told you to bring Mrs. Maybrick, did 
you go back with her into the room? — Yes. 

Mr. Maybrick then felt very poorly? — ^Yes. 
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Marv And Dr. Humphreys was sent for a second time? — ^Yes. , 

Ca wa a w from that time he was in attendance up to Tuesday, 

7th May, when Dr. Carter was also called in? — Yes. 

In reference to this arrowTOot you have iKjen speaking about, ' 
did you notice anything dark in it? — Yes. 

Did you put anything dark in it? — No, sir. 

What was it caused the dark colour? — The cook explained 
it by saying that some vanilla had been put into it. There 
was a new bottle of vanilla that I thought had not been 
opcnfxl ; but, when I came to look at it, I found that it was. 

Did that account for the dark colour? — Yes. 

As regards the bread and milk, you did not ordinarily sweeten 
it. You left that to the person who used it? — Yes, sir. 

As he or she thought right and to their taste? — Yes. 

You recollect the statement y-ou have just made as to some- 
thing that Mr. Maybrick said lo you on that Sunday morning 
as to the cause of his illness. I wish you to repeat it again? 
— He said he had taken an overdose of medicine from London. 

Do you recollect his having said anything more about 
medicine? Did he refer to the medicine that came by post? 
— Yes, sir, he did, because I took it in. 

Toll us what lie <lid say? — He said lie had taken ;in over- 
dose of London medicine, and it was the same as I had taken 
in on the Friday. 

Then some medicine had come from London by post? — Yes. 

And you yourself had taken it in? — Yen, sir. 

There is no mistake about this? — No, there is not. 

Your master told you this? — Yes. 

He asked you if the medicine had come on Friday morning, 
the ‘2Gth? — Yes. 

The next <lnv was Saturday, the 27th, tlie Wirral races 
day?--Yes. 

And the conversation took place on Sunday, the 28th? — 

Yes. 

What day <lid the. medicine come? — On Friday morning, at 
half -past eight. • 

Did you see it? — No, it was in a box. 

Do you know whether it was pills or in a bottle? — It was 
in a bottle. I could tell by the shape of it. . 

Can you say what kind of a box it w^as? — A small box made 
of pasteboard. 

Did you learn where it*had^como from? — I lielieved it came 
from Dr. Fuller, but I did not hear the name. 

You recollect Die Monday before Dr. Carter came to the 
house? — Yes, sir. 

You recollect being in Mr. Maybrick's room on the Monday? 
— Tes. y* 
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r, Was he sitting up in his bed? — ^Yes. Mjjy 

Reading papers and writing letters? — ^Yes. He sent some 
telegrams away. 

That would be Monday, the 6th? — ^Ycs. 

Do you remember making up any food for Mr. Maybrick 
to take to the office? — I do not remember. 

Do you remember the parcel of fly-papers coming? — Yes. 

Wh^n the parcel arrived where did you put it? — On tlio 
table. 

Was it rolled up with paper? — ^Yes. 

And open at both ends? — Yes. 

Did any one go through them? — Mr. Maybrick sa^v tliem. 

Did he look at them? — ^Ycs. 1 saw him pick them up and 
look at them. 

I think it was you that took the telegram to Mr, lixlwin 
Maybrick asking him to send the doctor? — Y'es. 

I don't Ivnow' whodher you also took the telegram from 
Mrs. Maybrick to tlio nurse at Hale? — No, sir. 

Do you know who took it? — No, sir. 

Now, about these fly-papers. Did you and the servants 
talk about them at all? — Well, sir, they were mentioned one 
day. 

Do you recollect if any one suggested wliat tliey w’ero used 
for? — Yes; the i:;ook said they w^ere used for cleaning silk. 

That was what the cook suggested? — ^Yos. 

Did you at that time think anything of consequence of 
them? — No. 

Let me ask you this — you said your mistress seemed very 
attentive to your master during his illness? — Yes. 

Until after his death, and it was <lisoovcrc<l tliat there were 
traces of j)oison about, did you think thtvre was anything 
suspicious about wliat was done or hot done? — No, I did not. 

Now, I want to take you to another thing in connectioji 
with the fly-j)apers. Do you recollect the domino party or 
ball to which Mr. Edwin Mavbrick escorted Mrs. Maybrick? 

Do you recollect how long before that you saw these fly- 
papers in the hall? — About a 'week before that. 

IIav(! you anything to fix the time you saw' them in tlie 
basin ? • 

[Sir Charles Tiusscli spoke to Mr. Addison, and the question 
was not pressed.] ' 

Did you see any fly-papers after this trouble arose in the 
house? — No, T did not see them afterwards. 

Now, just think. Have you not said that you arul the 
cook saw some papers downstairs and destroye^l them? — Oh, 
yes; that was nfterw'ards. 

V' ' 
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Varr It waa before his death? — ^Yes, sir; I think it was the same 

Cadwalladep died. 

Did you see the cook destroy them, or did she tell you? — I 
saw her. * 

Did you destroy any papers? — Yes, I did, but I don’t know 
how long they had been there. 

Do you know how many? — No. 

Ke-exiimiiied by Mr. Addison — When did you say *so? — I 
said so to the solicitor. 

When did you say so? — About three weeks since. 

That is since you have been before the coroner and the 
magistrates ? — ^Yes, 

Did you mention it before the coroner or before the magis- 
trates? — No, 1 did not mention it. I did not think of it. 

Weixi you asked about lly -papers ? — ^^Yes. 

At that time what did you recollect about them? — I did not 
remember that I had burned a lot of them. 

You .said at that time you had never seen any fly-papers. 

Sii‘ CiiAitLES liUSSELL — ^She did not say that. 

Air. Addison — Well, wo will sec what there is on the deposi- 
tions. 

The W'^iTNEss — I do not think I was asked if I destroyed any. 

lie- examination continued — When you were asked about it 
you did not at that time remember it, but when Mr. Cleaver 
spoke al)out it some weeks ago you did remember? — Yes. 

What did you remember then and now about the fly-papers? 
— I remember destroying them* three or four days before he 
died. 

IIuw long beforti he died? — About three or four days. 

Where did you llnd some lly-'pa|K.*rs? — In the butler's pantry. 

Had you cliarge of th§ pantry? — Yes. 

Did you know how tliey*got there? — 1 think they had been 
there a good bit. 

Had you evei* seen them before? — Tliey were behind some 
things. 

What sort of things? — Behind a tray. • 

Had you ever seen them there before? — I had not noticed 
them. 

Do I undor.s'tand that t>vo or three days Ijefore he *died you 
found some fly-|)aj)ers behind a — Yes, 

How many? — 1 did not notice. About live or six. 

What di<l you do with Iheni*? — I took them down and burned 
them. 

Where? — I took them to the kitchen and burned them. 

Did you show them to the cook? — The cook was there when 
I went down. 

YT)u I Aimed them in pre-scnce of the cook? — Yes. 
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Why did you burn them? — I thought it best to burn them, 

You said something about a policeman? — I thought it was 
best 1x) burn them before a policeman arrived. 

And that was foigotten, was out of your mind, when you 
were before the coroner and the magistrates? — Y'es. 

You remembered it when, tw^o or throe wrecks ago, the 
solicitor for Mis. May brick came to know^ what you had to say? 

—Yes. 

That is the way it came about? — ^Y’^es. 

When w'as this talk about the lly -papers? — was a w^eek 
before he died, when llessie Brierley spoke of it downstairs. 

Was that the first time, Cadwalladcr, that you heard of fly- 
papers ? — Y'os. 

That was the week Ixifore when Bessie Brierley had talked 
about it? — Y^es. 

And was that the time that the cook suggested they w'ere used 
for cleaning silk? — ^Yes, sir. 

Did you say anything upon that? — No, sir. 

Then, this tray of yours, was it one that you used? — It was 
one that w'as left there. 

'riien some time aftej* you found some fly-papers Ixdiind the 
tray, an() burned them in the way you have told us? — Yes. 

Did you sj)eak to any one about burning them? — No, I did 
not mention it except to the cook. 

Was that before you burned them that you mentioned it to 
the cook? — No, but finding she was there when I burned them, 
and tliere w^as a smell, J told her that perhaps the best thing 
to do was to destroy them. 

Then Mr. Miivljiiok was expticting his medicine from London? 

— Yes. 

Do you remember if he told you wdiere it was to come from? 

— No, sir. I am quite sure of that. 

What is your recollection? — ^ile told mo he had been up to 
London, and was expecting medicine a day or two Ix'fore it 
came. 

-dt ought to have been a day or two before it actually 
arrived ? — Y^;s. 

Then at last the bottle arrived. Did you look inside to see 
the chcirjist’s name? — No. 

Do you reinernbor whether Dr. Fuller’s name xvas mentioned 
or not? — No, sir, I don’t. 

» 

( 

Elizabeth IIumfiirbts, examined by Mr. Swift — I was cook e. Humphreys 
at Mr. Maybrick’s at the time of his death, and had been there 
about seven months. I i-em ember the day of the Grand 
National. Mrs. Maybrick went aw^ay from home about a week 
before, and returned before the race. Mr. Maybrick was at 
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B.HttmpbP6js home during that week. On the day of the Grand Natioiial 
both were away from home, Mrs. Maybrick going out first and 
returning first. After they returned, in consequence of what 
Mary Cadwallader told me, I went to tlio front of the house, i 
saw my master and mistress, and heard the master say, By 
heavens, Florie, be careful. Onco you go through this door 
you shall not enter the house any more.'' My work was in the 
kitchen; and, during the present year, up to the month of 
May , no fly-papers had been us^hI in the liouso, and there was no 
necessity for them at all. 1 never asked the mistress for them. 

Do you remember Bessie Bricrley speaking to you about the 
fly-papers some days after she had spoken the first time? — No. 
I had no conversation with Bessie Brierley, but writh Mary Cad- 
walladcr. 

Had you any conversation with one of your fellow-servants? 
— Yes, but not for some time afterwards. 

About when was it you Ijad the conversation with Cad- 
walUider? — Jiefore the death of Mr. James Maybrick. I entered 
the service of Mr. Maybrick in October. It was in Octobei* I 
found some fly-papers on the window sill in tlio kitchen. Thej’e 
would be about half a dozen, '.riicy lay there a long time. 
Mary Cadwallader tlien arranged to destroy ihem,, I ulti- 
mately destroyed them shortly before Mr. Maybrick \s dcatli. 
They had iK'cn in the kitchen all the time. ^fary Cadwallader 
was with me wdion 1 destroyed them. 1 remember Sunday, 
the 28th Apj il, the day after the Wirral races. On that morn- 
ing, about nine oYdock, 1 saw Mrs. Maybrick. She asked ino 
for some mustard and water immediately. The mastei* had 
taken a dose of medicine, she said, and she wanted it at once. 
She was in a great hurry, and mixed tlie water with her linger.. 

I folloAved with another* cup, but the first had been given to 
the master avIkui I got up,. I met the mistress on the landing 
at the bedroom <loor. I gave the water to Mrs. Maybriciv, 
and she took it in. I did not s<?e Mr. Atay brick, but lieard 
him vomiting. Subsequently I saiv Mr. Maybrick and MV. 
Edwin Maybrick together in the breakfast room. The mistress 
Avas not there. I took the children in on the 28th ApiiL 
and saAv the master, Avho said lie Avas a little better. Later 
on ill the day 1 Avas asked by Mrs. Maybrick to prcT>a?’e some 
oxtail soup. I gave it to her, and slio took it into the morn- 
ing room. 1 do not knoAv Avhat became of it aftorAvards. \ 
do not rememhor T)r. Humphreys calling on the folIoAving 
day, but about eleven o'clock Mrs. Maybrick brouglit in some 
Dll Barry's food, Avhich she asked me to prepare. She gave 
me a brown jug, and said that the master Avas going to take 
the food doAvn to the office. I gave the jug to the witness 
Cadwallader, and do not knoAV what became of it. On the 
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fallowing day f made the master’s breakfast. He had broad E. Humphreys 
and milk, which was tukoii into the breakfast room by Cad- 
waliador. In cousoqueiice of something which she said to 
ine when she brought back the remains of the milk, I tasted 
it, and found it was sweetener! as if sugar had been put in it. 

It was different to wliat it* was when it left, for I put salt in 
it. I put no sweetening mixture in it. I prepared food for 
taking* down to the office about four times altogether during 
the week, but on one occasion it was not taken. I never gave 
tlio jug to Mr. Maybi ick myself. 1 handed it to Cadwallader. 

On the liiglit after the Wirral races Mrs. Maybrick brought 
some meat juice in to me and instructed me to make some 
))wf tea, with the addition of some stock. This 1 did, but 
I am not sure who took the l>eef tea from the kitchen. On 
the 4th May the cliemist’s lad brought some medicine, which 
I took up to the bedroom. I afterwards told Mrs. Maybrick 
what I had done, and she asked me why 1 had taken the 
medicine up, as she ha<l given instructions tliat nothing w^a-s 
to ])e taken into the sick-room unless she saw^ it herself first. 

Later on tliat same day I saw Mrs. Maybrick again. I asked 
for the master, and she said he was no Ix^tter. She said 
something about the medicine he had Ixjen taking. She 
remarked that if lie had taken that much more (i>ointiug to 
her finger) he wpuld liave been a dead man. 

What did she do witli the medicine? — She threw' it all down 
the sink. 

Did you suppose that she ifiearit the London medicine, or 
did she say tlio London medicine? — I thought she meant the 
fx)iidon me<licine. She said that “horrid” medicine. 

1 don’t want to know what she meant, but what she said? 

— She said tliat “ horrid ” medicine. On the following 
morning, when I came downstairs, *1 saw^' Mrs. Maybrick. I 
Kpoko to her, asking how' the master w'as, and she replied 
that he was much worse. She said he had been ill all niglit. 

At that time, no professional nurses had been called in. I 
suggested going in to look after the master. 

What did she say to that?— She said the master would 
not recognise me. She said that she could manage, and 
she asked me to make a cup of tea. 

Did you go into the bedroom? — No, 

Upon the following day, did you go upstairs to get some 
order about dinner? — ^Yes. • 

Where w'as Mrs. Maybrick then? — She w'as standing on the 
landing nei^r the master’s bwlroom. 

Did you get the oi-dor? — ^Yes; and I asked how the master 
was. 

Did you make any request? — I asked to see the master for 
a moment. . * 
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E. Humphreys She did not give permission? — No, but I followed in witho*]t 
permission. 

How was the master tlien? — ^He was very poorly. He 
recognised me the moment I entered the room, and called 
me to him. I asked him how he was, and he replied that 
he was very sick and wanted a drink of something. He then 
requested me to get him some lemonade with a little sugar. He 
said he wanted a good drink to rinse his mouth ouC with, 
and he wanted to feel that he had rinsed it out. He also 
said — I want you to make it as you would for any poor 
man dying of thirst. He then told me how to make Uie 
lemonade, viz., to cut up a lemon in slices and put a little 
sugar in. Mrs. Maybrick, wdio was in the room, offered him 
lemon juice, but he said he didn't want lemon juice in a glass, 
but lemonade from the kitchen. His wife thereupon replied 
— “You cannot have it except as a gargle.'' I then 
asked the master if he w'ould like anything — any lemonade, 
lemon jelly, or barley-water, and he replied that he would 
like something, anything of that sort. Mrs. Maybrick did 
not say anything at that time, but immediately afterwards 
she said it \vas no use making anything, as he could not 
take it except as a gargle. I made some lemonade and 

took it up to Mr. Maybrick, going to the right side of 
the bed; but Mrs. Maybrick took the lemonade from me. 
and put it on the washstand at the left side of the bed. She 
said to him, “You can't have it, dear, except as a gargle,*' 
and he rej)lied, “ Very well " ; but he looked very wistfully 

after Hie glass as his wife took it away from him, as though 

he wmuld like to drink it. I then left tlie room, and 

the deceased had none of the lemonade while I was there. 
I did not SCO him again until after Nurse Gore had arrived, 
at wdiich time I and the nurse were in the room togeth€?r. 
I asked him if he felt any better, and to this he replied 
that he did not feel any better at all. Mrs. Maybrick then 
entered the room and said, “What is it, dear!" I 
leaving at that point. Mr. Michael Maybrick arrived flic 
same evening. On Thursday evening, the 9th May, I 
went to my master's bedroom, and, as I got to the bed- 
room door, I met Mrs. Maybrick coming out. I afterwards 
returned to the kitchen, and* Mrs. Maybrick followed me. 
The accused ordered dinner, and after giving the order she 
began to complain, and used the words, " I am blamed for 
all this." I asked her in what way; and Mrs. Maybrick replied, 
“ In not getting other nurses and doctors." After saying this, 
she went into the servants' hall, and there commenced to cry. 
She said she was very much put out, and added that her position 
in the house was not worth anything. 
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By Mr. Justicb Stephen — ^Mrs. Maybrick said, "This is E. Humphreys 
all through Mr. Michael Maybrick.'' 

Examination continued — Tell us all she did sa^^? — That ho 
had always had a spite against her since her marriage. Mrs. 

Maybrick told me that she had been turned out of the 
master's bedroom, and not allowed to give him his medicines. 

In speaking about Mr. Michael Maybrick, I remember 
her saying that if he went out of the house she sliould not 
allow him to enter it again. She said that, if she could, 
she would turn us every one out of the house. I asked her 
if I had done anything to her, and she said/' No." I saw 
her several times after that before Mr. Maybrick died. On 
the Tliursday I asked her how the master was, and she replied 
that he was no better. She said that inflammation had set 
in, and I j*eplied that it was very dangerous. 

Do you remember asking your mistress a question? — No. 

Do you remember asking her something about pulling 
through ? 

Sir CiiAiiLBS Bussell — I must ask you not to ask leading 
questions. 

Examination continued — I do not remember Mrs. Maybrick 
getting so;ne ice from the landing. The professional nurse 
came on the Wednesday. 

Nurse Gore was the first, was she?-— -Yes. 

And from that time did you cook any tiling more for the 
master? — No. 

Or know of anything being cooked except by nurses? — No. 

Upon the Friday did vou see Mrs. Maybrick in the kitchen? 

—Yes, I did. 

About what time? — As far as I rerocralier, it was Friday 
night about nine o'clock. 

Did you give her something she tisked you for? — ^Yes. 

What was it? — She aKsked me for a. sandwich and a glass of 
milk. She had a sandwich or two in the kitchen ; and, as 
she was leaving, she asked me to get her some soup and a sand- 
wich ready for night. 

Did she say anything else? — She thanked me for my kind- 
ness to her. 

Anything else? — And she kissed me. 

Was there any further conve\satioii ? — I asked her how the 
master w^as, and she said he w^as sinking very fast. 

Do you remember anything about hope? — Oh, yes, she 
said there was no hope, and seemed very much distressed. 

Now, upon the Saturday morning, I believe Mrs. Maybrick 
came to your bedroom door? — ^Yes, al>out three o'clock in the 
morning. 

What did she request you to do? — She wanted one of us to 
go and fetch Mrs. Briggs. 
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What reason did she give? — She said that the master w^s 
dying. I believe Cadwallader and Brierley went. llie last 
thing I lememlKjr making for Mr. Maybrick was some 
broth on Saturday night. Mrs. Maybrick requested me th 
make it. That was the Saturday before he died. I never 
made anything but the lemonade after that. During the 
days following that Saturday I suggestetl several things I 
thought Mr. Maybrick might like made for him. I made these 
ftiiggestions to Mrs. Maybrick. 

Cross-examined by Sir Ciiakles Busskll — A rc you married 
or single ? — Single. 

Now, in refcicnce to these fly*paj)crs, you saw some of 
them on the window sill of the kitchen? — Yes. 

Had they Ik'cii in the liousc. some time — when was it? — I 
went back to the house in October, 1888, and it was dirt*etly 
that I went back that I saw them. 

Tli(?ie were also some found behind a tray in the [aiiitry, I 
believe? — I know nothing about them. 

I think you are aw’are that Cadwallader had destroyed some? 
— T knew nothing about it at the time ; she came afterwards 
and told me. 

Afterw'ards? Oli, very well. Now, on the 28th«.A])jil you 
yourself saw Mr. Maybrick; did not he tell yon lie had had a 
very bad turn that morning? — Y’es, he did. . 

And it was later on that evening that your mistress ordered 
some oxtail soup? — ^Yes, 1 had made some for dinner that day. 

Do you remember wdien yoil got the direction to make the 
soup whether Dr. ITumphrey.s was in the house? — 1 believe 
he was in the morning room at the time. 

Do you know wJiether it was lie who suggested the soup? — 
1 do not remember. 

Now, as regards the fbod on the 29th April, you said yon 
got a tin of the foo<l from Mrs. Maybrick? — Yes. It was Du 
Barry’s food. 

Was it a fresh tin, and unopened? — Y'^es, it was a fresli and 
unopened tin wliicli luul bc?en sent for. 

We have hoard that your master did not take much of that ; 
it was brought down to the kitchen uneaten? — ^A good deal 
of it was. « 

Tiiat was on the Tuesday, I. think? — Y'es. 

Ha<l iio eaten the bread and milk, or only a little of it? — 
Only just tasted it. * 

Not eaten much of it? — No. 

And when you came back you found it sweetened? — Y’'es. 

Did you ta.ste it? — ^Y"os. I put my finger in and found it 
had been sweetened. 

And he inquired whether you had sweetened it? — Yes. 



jEvidence for Prosecution. 

• 

^8 regards his habits of taking sugar or not, Mary CjwI 
wallader would know more about that than you? — No; ho 
used to give mo his instructions. 

* Oh, did he? But Mary Cad wallader would know something 
about it? I must have this cleared up. Has Cad wallader 
gone ? 

Mr. Addison — N o ; J think not. 

Cross-examination continued — 1 must ask you at once about 
this. Did it seem to you there was anything Bus|)icious in 
the food having been sweetened? — No; not at the time. 

And you found it had been sweetened ; there was no mis- 
take about it at all? — No; I found it had been sweetened. 

Sweetened with sugar, I suppose? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Sitsphejst — D id you know’ who sweetened 
it? — No. 

Ooss-exarainution continued — You have spoken about meat 
juice essence being brought for the purpose of making strong 
stock ? — Yes. 

I suppose you tasted it before you sent it up? — I did not. 

Now, in reference to the intervening days up to the 8th, I wish 
to ask you do you recollect on Monday, the 6tb, going into Mr. 
Maybrick’s room? — Yes. I asked if he wanted anything. 

\Vhat was tlie answ^er? — No, thank you; Mrs, May brick 
will attend to all pij wants.” 

You went, in fact, to ask whether you could do anytliing for 
him? — I went in wifli some papers and telegrams. 

And on the 6th he was sitting up in his bed reading the 
papers and letters, and sending some telegrams? — Yes. 

And when you asked if lie w’anted anything, he said that 
Mrs. May brick w’ould attend to his wants wlieii she returned? — 
Yes. 

Where was she at that time? — T don’t think she was in the 
house. 

Who brought his Ictteis and telegrams? — Lowry. 

On the l)th, did you see him? — Yes, I did. 

And on Monday, the 6th, did you see him? — No. 

You have just told us that it was on that day you saw him. 
lict me remind you again, wasn’t it on Monday, the 6th, that 
the boy came np from the office with letters and telegrams? — 
Yes, it was. 

You saw' him on the 7th? — No, I did not. 

Dr. Carter came on Tuesday, tliat dAy? — I heard of that. 

Do you recollect on the Wednesday morning saying to youi 
mistress she ought to lie down, she looked so worn and tired?— 
Yes. 

And it was a fact that she did look worn and tired ? — Yes. 

Did you learn that she had been up all night? — Yes. 
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E, Humphreys I will put to you the question. Until after you heard of the 
result of the examination showing that there ^'as arsenic, did you 
regard your inis? tress's conduct at any part of the story as in 
any way suspicious? — No, I did not. 

Did it seem to you that she was attending to her husband? — 
She seemed very kind to him, and spent all her time with him. 

You have already said so, have yoxi not? — Yes, I did. 

And when she told you she had been blamed you took her 
part — you sided with her? — Yes, I did, because I thought she 
was doing her best under the circumstances. 

You sympathised with her, in fact? — I did, certainly. 

And she was in great distress ?— She was very much grieved 
over it, and was very sorry. She was crying. 

Crying in a manner painful to witness? — Yes, she was indeed. 

At the time were you aware that what j)articularly distressed 
her was tliat she was no longer recognised as mistress of her 
house? — Yes, and I told her I would rather be in my own shoes 
than hors. 

You know she was set aside by his brothers and these nurses? 
— Yes ; she wvivs set aside. 

I am not criticising the action of the brothers for a moment, 
but I ask the question for present purposes. I notice in giving 
directions for the lemonade he told you, you say, to cut the 
lemon up, and put a little sugar with it? — Yes; I asked hiru 
the (|uestion a])oiit it. 

With reference to that, do you know% in point of fact, that 
the doctor had ordered he was to have as little as possible to 
drink, aiid to use the lemon only as a gnrgle? — I did not knoAV 
it at. the time. 

Did not Mrs. Maybrick say so? — Slie did afterwards when 
I took lip the lemonade. I m.ade it notwithstanding what she 
said. 

Is this what she said, “ The doctor says he is not to have 
anything like that e.\cept as a gargle ’’? — Yes, she did say so 
to me at tlie time. 

I don’t know whether you were present at the inquest when 
Dr. Ilninplireys was examined? — T was. 

And he said something very much to that effect? — He did. 

Upon the occasion Mr. Maybrick observed there were strange 
things knocking about him, I donH know whether you could 
pledge yourself to the exact form of words he used? — Those 
were the words he used. ^ 

Was not that after Nurse Gore had come? — It was. 

And didn’t you say, when you were examined with reference 
to that observation, that he made the statement at the time 
there was a stranger in the room? — I did. I thought ho was 
referring to the nurse. 
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Whom he did not know before? — Yes. E. Humphreys 

And did you also add that he was a little delirious? — ^Yes, he 
was certainly. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — The nurse will be called, I presume? 

Sir Charles Russell — Yes, iny lord. 

(To Witness ) — On the 9th May you mentioned Mrs. Maybrick 
coming down to the kitchen when you were at your ordinary 
dinner? — Yes. 

At that time the two brothers of the master were in the 
house, and she w\as ordering dinner? — ^Yes. 

You spoke to her sympatlietically in her trouble, 1 believe? — 

Yes. 

On Saturday, in the early part of the day, she came down to 
the kitchen and put her arms round your neck and kissed you? 

—Yes ; she was always very good to mo. 

Have you known your master sometimes to use sugar in his 
bread and milk? — Yes. 

Dr. KiciURD Humphrlts, examined by Mr. M'Connbll — I am R. Humphreys 
a surgeon and general practitioner, residing in Carston Old 
Road, Garstoii. In the early months of 1887 1 was attending 
the children of Mrs. Maybrick for whooping-cougli. That was 
not the first time J Jiatl boon in the house. I had attended 
Mrs. Maybrick. . I had never, howevoi*, attended Mr. Maybrick 
but once, when he liad a slight injury to the nose, and I washed 
it for him. When 1 was attending the children in the early 
part of March, Mr. Maybrick* never coinjjlained to me. I 
did not ask Mr. Maybrick purposely about his health. I just 
casually said, how are you? but 1 asked Mrs. Maybrick about 
her husband’s health when 1 was attending the children. I 
do not remember the exact words spoken, but Mrs. Maybrick 
made a specific complaint about her husband taking 
something. That conversation took place some time in March 
this year. She said he was taking some white j)owder, wliich 
she thought was strychnine, and she asked what was likely to 
1)6 the result. I said that if he took a largo enough dose he 
would die. That w'ould be before the 21st March; I cannot 
bring the date nearer than that. I said to Mrs. Maybrick, not 
meaningly, however, “ Well, if he should ever die suddenly 
call me, and I can say you have had some conversation with me 
about it.** 

When were you first called iit to see Mr. Mayl)rick? — On 
Sunday, the 28th April. 

What time was that? — About eleven o’clock; a few minutes 
to eleven. 

Where did you see Mr. Maybrick? — In bed. 

Was Mrs. Maybrick present when you saw him? — Yes. 
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R. Humphreys What did Mi*. Maybrick say to you? — He said to me that ho 
was not well. 

Did lie complain sp(*cially that morning of some peculi.ar 
condition? — Yes, about his che.st and his Iieaii lie was afraid 
of being paralysed. 

Did he say so to you? — ^Yes. 

Did you ask him how long lie had been suffoiing from these 
sympt oms ? — Yes . • 

And what was his reply? — He said they came on tliat morning. 

Did he assign any cause? — Yes, he said it was the result of a 
strong cup of tea. 

Did he say whether he had experi(‘nced these sym]>toms Ijcfore ? 
— Yes, ho said that tea had upon other oc<‘asions produceil 
similar inconvenience. Witness attiihiited tlio syinjitoms to 
distress and palpitation of the lioart. 

By Mr. JusTtcK Stepuen’ — W ould a cup of strong tea have 
produced all these symptoms? — Not usually, my lord, but I have 
known it to have done so. 

Examination continued — Deceased complained as to the state 
of his tongue, saying that it had been furred for a long time, 
and that he could not get it <*)ean. He told me that he w,as 
not well the previous (lay. lie said lie ha<l l)(‘<‘n ^it Wirral 
races, and liefore starting, in going downstairs, he felt very 
funny and his legs were very stiff, and «iuiing the whole day 
ho was at the races he felt in a peculiar slate — in a <la/iHl con- 
dition. After coming from the races he went to <line with a 
friend, and whilst there his hands were so unsteady and twitch- 
ing that he upset some wine, and he was greatly distresse<l lest 
his friends would think he w\'is drunk. 

Did you prescribe anything for him? — Y'es. 

What did you give Ifim? — 1 gave him some dilute prussic 
acid, and advised him to «drink nothing but soda water and 
milk that day. 

If you had known that he had lieen sick on the previous 
day would you have attributed it to the cup of tea taken that 
morning ? — Probably not. 

I saw him next on the evening of the same «lay, and witness 
Cadwallader met me at the house. Deceased was then in 
quite a different condition fi’om that presented a few hours 
before. All that ]ie had conifdained of in the morning lord 
disappeared, :ind he w’as then suffering from stiffness of the legs. 
He showed me Dr. Fulltr’s pre.scriptioii in the morning, after 
w'hich I directed him to discontinue it, and gave him another 
prescription to replace it. Deceased knew* he was taking nux 
vomica in the pre.scri])tion which Dr. Fuller had given to him, 
and he had an idea that the stiffness in the limbs was due to 
that. He was a man who prided himself on his knowledge of 
t medicine. 
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, You say that after having seen him three times onlyl — Oh, 
no! he told me so liimself. He said, Humphreys, I think I 
know a great deal of medicine ; I have read a good deal of 
'medicine.’^ And, knoAving he avas taking mix vomica, he 
thought the stiffness of the previous inorning Avas due to that. 
Consequently, T advised liim not to take any nioie. He said 
his liver A^as Avrong, and 1 made an examination and did not 
contrrfdict him. The deceased also complained of other things 
already reierred to, and I remained Avith him for about an hour, 
and advised him to stay in l>ed the following morning. 

Did he say anything about his friends saying he was hypo- 
chondriacan — Yes; but he said, “I am not. I knoAv hoAv I 
feel.’’ 

Anything said about mustard and water l>cing used? — I do 
recollect something about mustaixi and water, but Avheu, I don’t 
know. I called again on the deceased in the evening and found 
him in l)ed, having been sent for as Mr. Maybrick Avas suffering 
from stiffness in the limbs — the two loAver limbs. I prescribed 
for that bromide of potassium and tincture of lienbane. I 
promised to call again the following morning, Monday, 29th 
April, and called shortly after ten o’clock. I found him in bed, 
Av'here ho had remained at my request. He did not complain 
of any tiling, and all the symptoms had disappeared, except 
the furred tongue. I made an examination of him, and arrived 
at the conclusion that he Avas a chronic dyapeptic, and pre- 
«5cril)ed a dietary for liirn in Avriting, and gave it to Inm himself. 

I believe I saw Mrs. Maybrick every day I was at the liovise. 
The dietary consisti?d of <'offee, toast, and some bacon for 
breakfast, some Kovalcnta food and tea for luncheon, and for 
dinner he was to take alternate meals of fish and bacon. I 
prescribed for him Seymours preparation of papaine and iridin. 
Tlie papaine Avas a. vegetable digesfi\’e, and the iridin a slight 
laxative to act on tlie liver. The quantity to l>e taken was 
one teaspoonful thiee times a day. On leaving I promisefl to 
call again on the eA^ening of Wednesday, the 1st. This I did, 
and found Mr. Maybrick much lictter. I advised him to con- 
tinue the same treatment. Mr. Maybrick told me I need not 
call again, as he Avould call on me. On Friday, hoAvever, I 
received 'a message to go and see Mr. Maybrick. It Avould be 
about ten o’clock on the ‘Ird •May. I found Mr. Maybrick in 
the morning-ioom on the ground floqr. He said he had not 
been so Avell since the day l>efore, and he added that lie did 
not think my medicine agreed with him. Mrs. Maybrick 
was present, and said, ‘‘You always say the same thing about 
anybody’s medicine after you have taken it two or three days.” 

I said to Mr. Maybrick, “I really cannot see anything the 
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ILBunphreys matter with you. Your tongue is certainly not so clean as it 
ought to be; but otherwise I cannot sco any difference in you. 
My advice is to go on the same for two or three weeks; the 
medicine cannot disagree with you, as it tends more to assist' 
your digestion than anything else.” Mr. Maybrick then asked 
me w^hether he ought to get a Turkish bath, and the reply 
was in tlie affirmative. Later on in the day I saw Mr. Maybrick 
at about four o’clock, but he only said, “Good afternoon.” 
About midnight that night I was called up to see Mr. Maybrick. 
He was then in bed, and he was in great pain. The pain was in 
the two thighs, running from tlie hips down to the knee. 

Who was present when you saw him in bed?— Mrs. Maybrick. 

Had any tiling been done to alleviate the pain? — ^Yes, they 
had rubbed his legs with turpentine. 

Where had the rubbing been applied? — To the inner aspect 
of the thighs. 

Was there any rubbing going on in your presence? Did you 
rub or apply your hand to the part? — I am sure I did. 

What sort of pain was it? — He complained of giiawdng pain. 

Not pain from pressure? — No. It extended from the hips 
down to the joints, and was more particularly located in the 
back aspect of the joint. 

That is the seat of the great sciatic nerve? — It is. 

Do you know that he had taken the Turkish, bath spoken of 
in the morning? Did you connect liis symptoms in any way 
with the bath? — I did. 

In what way? — I thought it might have been caused by an 
excessive towelling and rubbing. Mr. Maybrick told me that 
when he arrived home that <lay he was sick. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — That was after the Turkish bath? 
—Yes. 

Kxarainataon continued — Deceased had been sick twice after 
.'irriving home, and lie said he lliought it w^as due to some 
inferior sherry having been put into Du Barry's Kevalenta food. 
I did not inquire whether it was put in or not. As the pain 
continued, I gave him a morphine suppository. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — What is that? — It is in the form 
of small capsules of gelatine which is mixed up with morphia, 
and introduced into the lower bowels instead of swallo^A'ing. 

Examination continued — ^Tliere^ was a quarter of a grain in 
one of them, which had been prescribed for Mrs, Maybrick at 
one time or anotlier. Oh Saturday, the 4th May, I saw Mr. 
Maybrick early, and fouiul that the pain had passed away, but 
there were other symptoms, and he wuis sick and vomiting. 
He could retain notliing on his stomach, and that was a common 
result of the administration of morphia. I advised deceased to 
take nothing at all, but to abate his thirst by washing out with 
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water, or by sucking ice or a damp cloth, and to take nothing R. Humplwar* 
else. I prescribed also some ipecacuanha wine for allaying the 
vomiting. It was a prescription either homoeopathic or alio- 
Spathic, according to how it was regarded. I saw him again 
on the Saturday, but I do nob recollect the visit. I saw him tlie 
following morning — Sunday — when he was still vomiting, or 
Iiawking more than vomiting, and complained of his mouth 
beings very dirty, and his throat was troubling him. His 
throat showed a slight redness, but his tongue wuis very dirty 
and furred. I changed his medicine, because deceased had not 
made the improvement I had expected. I prescribed 
again prussic acid from the bottle vrhicli he had not finished the 
previous w^eek. I told deceased also to t^ike Valentine's beef 
juice, and wash liis mouth with Condy’s fluid. Mrs. Maybriok 
was present at the house every day. 1 saw her on Monday, and 
asked her if — as her husband was worse than ever he had been 
before—would she not like to have another medical man? She 
replied, ‘‘No, Dr. Humphreys; as he has seen so many before, 
and they have done him so little good, I don’t think it is neces- 
sary.” At that time I was not exactly bothered by tlie symp- 
toms, but deceased had not made the progress I had anticipated. 

You considered he was getting worse? — No, I can’t say that. 

On the whole he was rather better. 

But you have, just told us ho was worse than ever he had 
been? — llis illness w“as worse than any illness he had ever 
had. I again saw deceasc<l on the Sunday, but did not notice 
anything particular about him! I saw him on Monday, the 
6th May, at 8.30 in the morning, and his state was tlicn 
something similar, but he still complained of his tongue very 
much. He was, how^ever, better able to retain a little food. 

Some of the Valentine’s extract of meat had been taken, but 
it did not agree with the deceased, tind it made him vomit. I 
do not remember him vomiting in my presence, but he com- 
plained of it. I told the deceased to stop the Valentine’s lieef 
juice, and said I w^as not surprised at it making Mr. May- 
brick sick, as it made many pwple sick. I also stopped the 
medicine, and gave deceased some arsenic — it wa.s Fowler’s 
solution. I could not say whether that was Sunday or 
Monday, 4)ut it was not Tuesday. Fowler’s solution is a mix- 
ture of w'lrite arsenic, carbonate of j)otash, and lavender water. 

What i>er cent, of arsenic? — One j[)er cent. 1 gave the 
deceased four drops in about five 1:ablespoonfuls of water. He 
was to have a few drops of that in less than half a teaspoonful 
every hour. I made the medicine myself while 1 was there. 

It was put into a medicine glass, wdiich contained about 
sixty or eighty doses. In the wdiole of the doses there 
was about l-25th of a grain. I showed him how to take it, 
and gave it to him myself. He took three doses altogether. • 
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B. Munplipe js By Mr. JumcB Stbphkn — How much arsenic would there 
be in the three doses ? — About 1 -250th of a grain. * 

Examination contimiod — 1 saw him in the evening, and 
ordered him some Brand's beef tea, some chicken broth, ^ 
Neave's food, and some milk and w-ater. On the Monday 
night I recommended the application of a blister to the stomach, 
thinking it would put an end altogether to the vomiting. I 
had seen two samples of the vomit. One was greenish, 
bilious-looking, and the other was yellowish. On Tuesday I 
saw^ Mr. May brick in the morning, and he appeared better. He 
said, Humphreys, I am quite a different man' altogether 
to-day, after you put on that blister last night.'* He was 
constantly complaining of the offensive feeling of liis moulii. 

J advised him to wasli his mouth with saiiitas to clear it. He 
was able to retain a tablespoonful of food every hour. In the 
afternoon of the same <lay I was there with Dr. Carter. 1 threw 
the remainder of the medicine containing the Fowler’s solution 
away on the Monday morning. 1 threw it into the basin on the 
waslihand stand — the slop basin. Ilje object of administering 
the solution was to allay his conditioji and improve him. Mr, 
Edwin Maybrick made the appointment for me to meet Dr. 
Carter. Mrs. Maybrick told me that she had not sent for 
him, but that Mr. Edwin Maybrick had. 1 saw Mr. James 
Maybrick with Dr. Carter in the afternoon, at half-past five. 
Mr. Maybrick seemed to l^e muclr the same as in the morn- 
ing, and was certainly no worse. He com]dained to Dr. 
Carter, in my presence, about .his throat. 1 think he was 
able to retain hi.s food that day. 1 had a consultation with 
Dr. Carter, and wo resolved to administer certain medicines. 
He was prescribed tincture of jaborandi and antipyrine. The 
antipyrinc was to allat his restlessness and to allay the 
pain of the tliroat. Tlc.e jaborandi was given to in- 
crease the saliva and to relieve the throat. We also gave 
him a wash for the mouth of chlorine water. Wo held the 
opinion that he was going on very favourably, and Avoiild be 
w’ell in a few days. 1 formed the opinion that Mr. Maybrick 
w’as suffering from congestion of the stomach. I could not 
remomlxjr telling this to Mrs. Maybrick that day, but 1 did 
tell Mr. Maybrick. I formed a hopeful prognosis, an(J thought 
Mr. Maybrick would soon recover. My next visit was on Wed- 
nesday, when I found him better. I made no change in his 
treatment, theix? being no sickness. 

No more symptoms than there were on the afternoon of the 
7th? — No, but lie had had a restless night. 

And his condition was still as hopeful as it had been the 
night before?— Yes. 

Did you say to Mr. Maybrick, or use any words to the effect 
that all depended on how long he could hold out? — No. 
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« Did you say that he was sick unto death, or any words to R* Humvitafef 
that effect? — No- 

Had he been in any way deliiious since the Sunday, or did 
you say so? — No. 

Did you see him again on Wednesday, the 8lh May? — Yes. 

Did you send any telegram about a nurse? — Yes, one about 
nine o’clock in the morning. Mrs. Maybrick asked me on 
the nforning of the Wednesday prior to the death to telegraph 
to Mrs, Howell, her nurse, who had been with her on her con- 
fiiioments, to come to attend on her husband, as she w'as 
getting tired herself. I had no other conversation lan oiid that. 

I went to a telegraph office and sent a message to tlie nurse at 
Halewood, signing no name, but saying Mrs. Maybrick would 
like to have a nurse. About seven o'clock 1 went to the 
house and found Nurse (lore there. I have not been informed 
up to the present time why Mrs. Howell was not calkni. At 
that time the patient was not worse. 1 could not state whether 
my attention w^as called to the state of Mr. Maybrick’s bowels. 

I did not make any change in the medicine or prescril>e any- 
thing that afternoon. About lO.iU) Mr. Michael Maybrick 
came to my house and asked about liis brother’s health and 
prospect^. The interview’ w’as lengthy, but I did not' go to 
the house with the brother. I visited the j)atieiit again on 
the following mprning, and found that thei'e had been consider- 
able straining, the bowels l)eing loose. Tijis was what w’as 
termed '^tenesmus.” He comjdained of pains in the rectum 
before I introduced the suppository. It had to be made, and 
was afterwards introduced. Mr. Maybrick was complaining 
of great pain. Dr. Carter was present that afternoon. 

Did you consider youi' patient’s condition then as favourable 
as before? — Not so favourable. * 

What were the unfavourable* symptoms? — They W'ere 

diarrhoea and straining. I saw’ the faeces that afternoon. 

Did they present any characteristic that led you to make 
more than a casual observation? — They themselves did not; 
but I had a conversation with Mr. Michael Maybrick w’hich 
led me to Ixdieve that something more might bo seen if a 
furthci* examination were made. 

Was any further examination made? — Yes. 

Of the fiBces? — Yes. ^ 

You made a slight examination? — ^Yes. 

Dr. Carter was aware of Nvliat yoif were doing? — Yes. 

Wliat examination did you make? — I boiled them in copper 
with a little acid. 

What acid? — Hydrochloric acid. 

What w’ore you testing for then? — I w’as testing for some 
metal, probably antimony, arsenic, or mercuiy. 
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R. Humphreys Some metallic irritant 1 — ^Tes. 

How much did you subject to the test? — ^About a table- 
spoonful. 

With what result? — Nothing conclusive. ' 

Be a little more explicit, doctor? — 1 got no deposit on the 
copper. 

Had your patient had bismuth in his medicine before? — He 
had. ♦ 

Was there any deposit of bismuth on the copper? — ^There 
was no deposit of any metal. 

The result was negative? — ^Ycs. 

Did you examine the urine at all? — 1 did the same after- 
noon, and subjected it to a similar test, but the result w^as 
negative. There was no mineral deposit found in the urine. 
On Thursday evening Mr. Maybrick w'as in a state of restless- 
ness, complaining of his tongue and Ids throat and his bowels, 
but his strength was maintained pretty well, and he could take 
nutriment to swallow. I did not apprehend any serious 
results on tlie Thursday. I felt his pulse, but did not think 
that there was anything characteristic about it, though it was 
certainly quicker than at the beginning of the w'eek. 1 
made some temperature tests on the Saturday and Sunday 
previous, nearly a week before his death. The first day he 
was slightly feverish, the temperature being 99.4. After 
that day it was normal, the average >normal temperature 
being taken as 98.4. I did not ti'y the thermometer during 
the Friday. On Thursday [Friday?] afternoon deceased asked 
for Dr. Carter, and I said I would tell Dr. Carter, which I 
did, and the doctor came out the same afternoon. On Friday 
morning I found the deceased weaker, pulse more rapid, and 
bowels not moved so frequently as during the previous day. 
There was hardly any sickness, but I thought deceased was 
rather worse, especially as he himself seemed much depressed 
about his coiiditioii. In the afternoon the patient’s pulse 
was still more rapid, and one of his hands was becoming white. 
Generally ho w'as w^eaker, and decidedly worse. The tongue 
was simply filthy, and Mr. Maybrick was very restless, having 
had no sleep. I ordered some sulphonal for his restlessness, 
the dose being thirty grains, in the form of a powder; nitro- 
glycerine for his hand; and he was to continue cocaine, 
ordered the previous day, for his thi’oat, and also some phos- 
phoric acid for his mouth. Cn Friday afternoon I considered 
deceased’s condition to be serious, and the doctors had reason 
to suppose then that the suggestion made to them the day 
before might have some grounds. 

Was Dr. Carter given a bottle to examine? — ^Yes, on Friday. 

I visited my patient again about 10.30 on Friday night. 
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^ By Mr. Justice Stephen — What time "was your consultation ? R. Humphreys 
— In the afternoon about half-past four. 

Examination continued — ^What was this bottle? — ^The bottle 
^containing the meat juice. 

When you visited your patient again at about 10.30, how did 
you find him ? — Yery ill; his pulse w^as very bad, almost un- 
countable. He was getting weaker. I told Mr. Michael 
Maybiick his state so that a solicitor might be seen as to his 
affairs. At that time I apprehended danger. 

Had you any difficulty in administering nourishment? — On 
that day, yes. 

What had you been administering? — Nutritive suppository. 

Did you do anything on the 10th? — I don^t remember. 

On Saturday, the 11th, what time did you see him in the 
morning? — About 8.30. 

How was he then? — He was then dying. 

Did you see Dr. Carter on that day? — Yes. 

Did you have a consultation as to his state? — Yes. 

What time was that? — Between twelve and one o’clock. 

What conclusion did you arrive at as a possibility of doing 
any thing ?—^bere was no possibility of doing anything. 

At that, time did you consider the case hopeless? — Certainly. 

Was the man dying? — Yes. 

You determined as there was nothing more to be done to take 
no steps? — 1 tliink it would have Ixjen useless. 

And 1 suppose from that time he gradually sankt — ^Yes. 

Were you present at his dea^h? — I was in the house. 

It took place about 8.30 on Saturday, the lltli? — Yes. 

Except the examination you told us about, you made no ex- 
amination of the excreta afterwards? — No. 

Did you at any time tell Mrs. Maybrick that if ho hod taken 
480 much of that horrid medicine he wx)iild be a dead man? — No. 

Did you direct that nothing nutritious or medicinal should bo 
given to the patient except by Mrs. Maybrick? — No. 

On the night of the 11th, about 12.30, did Dr. Carter make 
any communication to you of wliat ho found in the bottle of 
meat juice? — No, it was 12.30 in the afternoon. 

Did you make a post-mortem examination on Monday, tlie 
13th?— Yps. 

Who were present? — ^There.were present Dr. Carter, Dr. 

Barron, and myself, and Superintendent Bryning. Dr. Carter 
took the written statement, and we all assisted. The examina- 
tion was made in the room he died. Rigor inf>rtis was pn 3 sent 
and well developed. I have made notes of the post-mortem. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — It has been the practice, first intro- 
duced by Lord Campbell, it being allowed in the Scotch Courts, 
that notes should be read, although they cannot be called tlic 
strictest evidence. You can now do as you please. • 
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t.H[ttH|ihreys Tho Witness (with tlie notes before him) — The frame and 
condition of the man were well developed, his countenance being 
classical. The j>upils of the eye were inediumly and equally 
dilated. Tliere was a discharge fiom the lower bowel, and 
when turned over, a slight diseliarge of fluid from tho mouth. 
The discharges were chemically tested. [The witness then de- 
scribed the post-mortem appearances resulting upon examination, 
and said that wdien they opened the chest the first rib cn each 
side was found to be slightly ossified.] Ihe lung was found in 
the left chest to be adherent ; it was fixed by an old adhesion, 
and that meant the evidence of pleurisy. The right lung was 
free from adhesion, but it contained some fluid. The lung was 
taken out, and Avas found to be normal. When the sac of the 
heart was cut into, fluid was found : and the heart itself was 
found to be covered witli fat. Upon cutting into the lieart 
itself it was found that the right ventricle contained a little 
clot, but the left side of the heart was empty and in a normal 
state. The valves of the heart were natural, and the condition 
of the windpipe was normal. Upon taking the tongue and tho 
larynx out, and the msophagus and the gullet, we found that 
the tongue wan black, and the gullet at the top of the throat 
was slightly red. JioloAv that for some distance the appearances 
were quite natural ; but lower down again Ijefore getting to the 
stomach, on the lower jmrt of the mucous membi ane, there was a 
gelatinous appearance, which had the appeni’nnce of frogs’ 
spawn, of a yellowish colour, with black patches. In the 
larynx, at the posterior part of; tlie epiglottis, Ave found that 
there was a little ulcer, about the size of a pin head. It was red 
and very shalloAv, and that also the free margin of the epiglottis 
was eroded or rotten. Upon the |)o.ste!ior .aspect of the 
cartilage, Avhich goes to form the voice box, Ave found two little 
red patches. The stomach, was tie<l at each end and taken out, 
and we found that it contained some fluid — some five or six 
ounces of a broAvnish fluid. When the stomach was opened and 
the fluid poured out we found each end of the stomacli was red, 
and here and there tliere were small cccliymoses or blood spots 
effused under the lining of the stoma(3h. Getting out of the 
stomacli into the duodenum aac found tliere about three inches 
of red inflammation, and this a|»|)eaninc.e continued^ down for 
about three feet in the intestines. About eighteen feet lower 
down in the intestines we found* another area of red inflamma- 
tion, and it corresponddd to-the blue patch I referred to first, 
with the A’ossels running over it. The very extremity of the 
bowels — tlic rectum — was also slightly red. The liver seemed 
natural, and the kidneys were natural. The spleen weighed five 
or six ounces, and was of a kind of mahogany colour. The brain 
was natural. Some parts of the viscera were put into jars, but 
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I have not copies of the numbers, although 1 know some of r. Humphreyi 
ttsm. I placed the stomach with its contents into a jar, the 
whole of the intestines and parts of the liver, and I think 
the spleen. 

By Mr. Justicb Siothen — W ere they all put in jars? — Yes. 

I closed the jars, and after sealing them gave them to Mr. 

Baxendale. 

[A description of the jars as handed to the inspector was hero 
read bift by his lordship.] 

Examination continued — From what you saw during his life 
and from the post mortem examination, what do you say was 
the cause of death? — Arsenic. Arsenical poisoning. 

Did you have anything to do with the sealing up of certain 
fluids and other matters that came from the drains? — ^Yes. 

Were you present when the matters contained in these four 
jars were taken? — I w^as. Just now you asked me what I 
thought was the cause of death. I said arsenical poisoning. 

I said that knowing as I do that an examination has been made 
of the contents of the stomach : but, asking me what conclusion 
I came to after having made the post-mortem, recollecting the 
symptoms that he died of, I could only say tha.l it w\‘ik due to 
some irritant poison, most probably arsenic, but I should not 
like to swear that it was. 

You w'cre present at the taking of the list of tlic articles with 
the jars numbered 1, 'J, 3, and 4? — I w^as. 

The body w'-as afterwai'ds exhumed. Were you present then? 

— I was. 

Did you see certain further parts removed? — Yes. 

Were they placed, like the others, in bottles? — No. In one 

large jar, which was given to Mr. Baxendale. 

CH<>ss-examined by Sir CiurvLEa ItosELi. — When you gave tlio 
answer in the first instance you were taking into" account not 
merely the symptoms before death, but the statements of the 
results indicated to you by others?—! was when he asked me 
tho question. 

Excluding these results, were you when examined before, and 
arc you now', able to say more than that tlie symptoms during 
life, and the post-mortem apjKjarances aftci- death, are con- 
sistent with death from some irritant poison? 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — The wwd “consistent’^ is so very 
misleading. Do you mean to l say any two things which exist 
together must alw^•ly8 be consistent? There is a great difference 
between one thing indicating anot-her with a less degree of 
strength, and one thing consistent with another. Wlien you 
say that there are symptoms consistent with death in conse- 
quence of some irritant poison, do you mean to say that there 
are symptoms consistent in the strict sense of the word, or 
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m. Humphreys that they indicate or point to death by irritant poison? — I mean 
to imply that they point to death by irritant poison. 

Did you, in fact, use these ^vo^•ds, when first asked, ** Having 
legard to the post-mortem appearance, the symptoms befoi'O 
death, and the symptoms described by the witnesses, what is 
your opinion Was your answer this, and this only, They 
are consistent with arsenical poisoning”? — It was. 

And til at is AV'ha’IS you mean now to convey? — ^They ^re con- 
sistLMit, taking tlie symptoms collectively. 

I must ask you not to use the word consistent,” but I will 
understand hj it '‘indicate,” "point out.” 

Cross-examination continued — Did you not go on to explain 
that, wlieu you use<l the word irritant [loison, you meant auy- 
thing, Ji^jpfor instance, impure foot!, would cause those 
sy? 7 iptoirjsP“l mean (taking it apait from the analysis and the 
001 1’ected statement) that 1 did not know what the post-mortem 
a]»pearance of an irritant would have been ; but 1 say that an 
irritant food, causing certain symjitoins dining life, like those 
produced by an active j>oison, would ]>robably pvoducA> a similar 
aj»pearance after death. 

You Jiftve never assisted at a post mortem examination of any 
person supposed to have died from arsenical poison? — No. 

I think I miglit also ask you whether you have efer assisted 
at a post-mortem where it was alleged that death had been duo 
to irritant poisoning? — No. 

Tip to the time tliat the communication was made to you 
which, to use your own langu.-ige, suggested that there might 
be some fmindalioii for sup[)osing foul plaj’, did it in any way 
occur to you tliat there were symptoms [»reseiit <hiring life of 
arsenical [Kiisoning? When was it that the idea was lirst 
suggested to you? — I think on Tluirsday, or on the Wt*(ines- 
day night, xvlien Mr. Micjiael Maybriek came to me. 

From a communication made to }'ou by Mr. Michael May- 
brick? — ^Yes, tliat there was something unsatisfactory. 

The Court then adjouiTicd. 
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Third Day— Friday, 2nd August, 1889. 

ITie Court met at ten o’clock. 

Dr. RrCHAKD IluMrimETs, localled, further cross-examined by r, Humphreyf 
Sir CHAHiiKS Rui?aELL — You were in attendance upon the late Mr. 

Miiybrick eoiitiimously from the 28tli of April until he died? — 

I was. 

Therefore you know Roiiiethiiig of the history of . the case, 
and the syinfitoms inaiiif(?sted during the progress?— Yes, sir. 

Now, when you saw him on the 2tStl), the day after the 
Wii’ral races, did ho give you a histoiy of what he had gone 
through the day before? — Yea. 

Did he tell you that he iiad Ijoen at the Wirral races riding? 

— He told me that he ha<l been there on horseback. 

He had been there riding? I do not suggest that ho was 
riding in the races? — Yes, lie was there on horseback. 

He said lie did not feel very well, and that he had got wet? 

—lie said that lie was not very well, but did not tell me that 
he got wet. 

I doiiM.. know whetlier you ai'c able to recall from 3 'our 
recollection tlie weatlior on that rlay ? — 1 cannot. 

You donT know whether it'^vas, in fact, a wet day? — I do 
not. 

Did ho tell you tliat ho had dined with a friend over the 
wafroH’? — He said he hud dined Avith jx friend. 

Did he tell you that he had 1x*en ill during the dinner? — 

He said that he liad been seized witli some tAvitcliings of the 
arm. 

Let me understand cleaiiy, please, tlic syin})toms which he 
repeated to you. He made refeience to a strong cup of tea, 
did he not? — Ho did. 

And he attributed the nervous svmptoins to that fact? — He 
did. 

It is £f fact if a man has a Aveak action of the heart tliat 
a strong cup of tea might pi’culuce nervousness? — Yes, [ think 
it might ]je the case Avithout a man J^aviiig a weak lieart. 

Ho also complained, did he nol, of headache? — Yes. 

Was it of long standing, do you knoAV? — It had existed for 
about twelve months. 

I don't know whether you remember lie said that he had 
suffered from headache as far back as the Ascot races that 
vear?— He told me so. 
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jll.Humplireys I think he further complained of pains on the left side in 
the region of the heart'/ — ^It was not a pain, it was a disconl- 
fort. An indescribable feeling of nervousness, which I presume 
was from palpitation. * 

It was in tlio neighbourhood of the heart? — ^Yes, on the 
left side. 

Now, on the evening of the same day you were called in 
again? — I w'as. ,, 

And you found him on that occasion complaining of a stiff- 
ness of the lower limbs? — ^Yes. 

Tliat would be natunil, if he had been riding -and caught 
cold? — I should not expect such symptoms as this from a man 
riding and catching cold. 

This stiffness ; what would you call it? How do you sug- 
gest it arose? — I think it arose from a mental condition from 
the conversation I ha<l had with him in the morning. 

I do not understand how tire stiffness of the lower limbs is 
connected with his mental condition. From his conversation 
in the morning do you mean to suggest that he fancied his 
limbs were stiff? — I won’t say that altogether he fancied they 
were stiff, but after I got there tljo stiffness passed away in 
two or three minutes. 

By Mr. Justice Stepiten — CV) uld you feel if th& muscles 
were stiff? — Upon rubbing them a few minutes, and taking 
his attention away from the stiffness, the symptoms seemed to 
disappear. 

Cross-examination continiied—rWhere was the stiffness? — In 
both limbs, extending from the hips do^Yn to the feet. 

Along the sciatic nerve? — ^The sciatic nerve and the whole 
limb. 

Did you connect that' w-ith the mix vomica, in your "Own 
mind? — ^I'es, from the conversation 1 had with him in the 
morning. 

Which was? — ^About the nux vomica. He told me he knew 
the symptoms of nux vomica, and he said he thought the 
stiffness was due to that and to Dr. Fuller’s mixture. 

Did you accept that as a full explanation? — Yea. 

You found him next day suffering from a dirty tongue? — 
Yes. ^ 

That, in your opinion, w^as symptomatic of chronic derange- 
ment of the stomach? — ^Yes. 

On Weilnesilay, tlie Jst of May, you found him better? — 
Yes. 

His tongue cleaner? — ^His tongue was cleaner than it was on 
the Monday. 

And his headache gone? — Yes. 

You saw him on the 1st of May, after he had returned from 
, V. business, somewhere about half-past six in the evening? — ^Yes. 
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» On the 2nd of May you did not see himt — No. R«Hami>hF6ys 

On Friday, tlie 3rd, he complained of his medicine not 
% agreeing with him? — Yes. He thought his medicine did not 

agree with him. 

Mrs. Maybrick made an observation that he had frequently 
said that about other medicines? — ^Yos. 

And you said to him that you could not see that there was 
anything the matter with him? — Quite so. 

And that was your view? — Yes. I could not see anything 
worse with him than that his tongue was a little more furred. 

In other woids, they were the symptoms of some gastric 
disturbance — dyspepsia, greater or less? — I was of the same 
impression as 1 was on the previous day. 

On Friday, the 3rd of May, you saw him again? — ^Yes. 

You were sent for, and you came to see him again later at 
night? — I did. 

And you arrived, I think, somewhere about midnight? — I 
arrived between eleven and twelve. 

On that occasion you have told us he complained of pain 
in the thighs? — He complained of pain in both legs, from the 
hips down to the knees. 

And it* was in relation f.o that you suggested the application 
of a morphia suppository? — Yes, that is so. 

That was all he complained of in the way of pain on that 
occasion ? — Yes. 

By the way, he said he had been sick? You understood 
that he had vomited? — ^Yes. 

He was sick twice after he had had a Turkish bcath? — ^Yes, 
but I did not connect the two incidents. His lordship asked 
mcr the question yesterday. , 

On the Saturday you saw lam in the morning in his house. 

He was then in bed? — Yes. 

The pain had disappeared? — Entirely; but his tongue was 
still dirty. 

And you advised that he should take no food. For how 
long did that continue? — It continued until the Monday fore- 
noon. 

From the Friday about twelve o’clock up to the Monday 
about wiat time? — I cannot say, but it was somewhere after 
half -past ten. • 

At this time, after the Turkish batji, it was the first occa- 
sion he was able to retain anything upon his stomach? — It 
was. 

He was suffering more from hawking than vomiting? — Not 
that day. 

How do you describe him on the Saturday?— He could retain 
nothing on his stomach except a little water. 
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H.Hwirimys Do you attribute it to the morphia? — I do. , 

And you have found that in persons unaccustomed to take 
morphia it has that effect? — It has in some people, according 
to their idiosyncrasies. 

With a view to stopping the retching you prescribed ijxjca- 
cuanha wine. That would be upon the homoeopathic 
principle? — It was upon the knowledge that small doses of 
ipecacuanha wine would stop vomiting. * 

If taken in large doses it would be a thing to cause vomiting? 
—Yes. 

S'hen you applied it on the principle simtlia stmilibusf — 
Upon that knowledge. 

Now, on Sunday you found him l:)€tter? — ^Yes. 

He made some complaint of his throat, hut you were not 
sure whether it was on the Sunday or on the previous evening. 
I mean the tickling sensation as of a hair in the tliroat? — I 
am not sure of the day. 

Noav, on Monday you found him rather more inclined to 
hfnvk than to vomit? — The tickling sensation in the throat 
caused him to r*otcli, and produced an unconiforlahle semsation. 

With a view to stop that, did you cause a blister to he put 
on the stomach? — ^^"^es. 

With a view to stop the retching you siiopped the vomiting? 
—Yes. ... 

It was not with reference to any pain-?^No, certainly not. 

He was not, in fact, complaining of any pain, cither in the 
stomach or the pit of the stomacTu? — No. 

At no time? — At no time. M 

Did you at any time notice“'yny effect upon his eyes? — I did 
not. 

No redness of the eyes* or eyelids? — I did not. 

There was none? — I am positive there was not. 

And no complaint of any itching in the eyes or eyelids? — 
There was not. 

Now’, you saw him later on that day, and you found that your 
blister had a good effect? — I saw’ him the morning of the day 
after the blistering, tlie Tuesday morning. I applied the blister 
on Monday night. 

You saw him .since, on Tuesday, the 7th? — Yes. 

I will read you this, and you can remember it — “ He w'as able 
to retain a pretty g<xMl tmantity of fluid food without being sick, 
but still complained of a tickKng in his throat.'’ — That is so. 

And these wenj the only things of which he then complained? 
— Yes. 

You saw liim again on Wednesday, the 8th. How did you 
find him going on ? — Going on favourably. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, there was no sickness? — No pro- 
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myient sickness. There might be sickness, but I knew that it R.Hum^hpeys 
was very rare. 

• He was still going on favourably that morning? — No, I could 
not say so. 

Now^ I want to call your attention to Thursday, the 9th 
May? — On Thursday I again visited him, and found him no 
l>etter or worse. He was then under the care oi the nurse. 

The '^'>ationt was suffering from looseness of the boT-vels? — 

That is right. 

And this is the first time that symptom presented itself to 
you in any excessive or marked way? — Yes, to draiv my atten- 
tion to it seriously. 

In fact, up to \ha.t there liad been nothing in the way of 
excessive pinging or diarrha‘a to call your attention to it in a 
marked way? ■-There had been no excessive purging or 
diarrheea, but there was a disturbance of the bowels. 

That would not be harmful, would it? — Oh, no, not at all. 

And this first presented itself as a matter of any moment on 
Thursday ? — Y'es, as a matter of moment it did. 

At what lime did this visit take place when thif< symptom wns 
so marked ?---Jn the morning, most probably at half-past oiglit. 

Very w«ll, early in the morning he could take nutriment, 
could ho not? — He could. 

And did you wnd, on in(|uiry that Thursday, that he was 
suffering fi’Oiii straining wlicn at stool? — He was. 

Which may arise from many causes?— I should not like to 
say it arises from many causes*, but it arises from some. 

I mean in any stale of disonlered stomach and bowxds, it is 
not unusual? — I can’t say in the ordinary state of disordered 
bo^^vl^^. It is very rare, in fact. ^ 

Then what <lo you suggest as the cause from which it arose? 

— Any severe irritation of tlie bo\t'cls may produce it; very 
frequently it results from irritation of the lower membrane of 
the bowels. 

Have you not known it to arise where strong purging medi- 
cine is given? — I have not known it, I have never had 
complaints of it, but I can easily conceive that it might arise, 
certainly. 

Is it ndt frequently present, commoidy present, in any form 
of diarrhcea? For iTj.starico, hit common in summer diarrlitea? 

— ^Yes, in fiummev diarrlura it is })resept. 

I wish you to go back to the 7fh. You met Dr. Carter on 
that day? — The Tuesilay; yes. 

Y'ou had no intimation from him that he was to be there? — I 
had not. 

But ^ome one made an appointment wdth you? — I was 
requested to meet Dr. Carter at half-past five. 
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RtSomphi^ys By whom? — I think the letter I got was from Edwcn 
Maybrick. 

And I presume you gave to Dr. Carter a histoiy of the case 
as you have given it to-day to my lord and the jury? — ^Yes. 

On that morning do you recollect something you said — on 
the morning of tlve 7th? Yen liad ordered the application of a 
blister for the retching, and it was on that morning he said, 
wasn’t it, tliat ho was quite a different man, and that the 
retching had gone down? He said these words? — ^Yes, he said, 
“ I am quite a different man.” 

I think tlio first reference to anything that had passed away 
from him was on the Thursday? — Yes. 

But, as a matter of fact, the slops were preserved for you? — 
They were preserved from time to time. 

By Mrs. Maybrick? — don’t know. 

Well, they were shown to you by her? — From time to time 
they were shown to mo. I don’t know if by her. 

At any rate, they were preserved for you from time to time? 
— Yes, from time to time. 

You could have seen them on any occasion you desired? — Yes. 

And they would have been kept for you if you desired it? — 
Yes. 

You took on the Thursday, I understand, some fyoccs which 
had been passed that afteriioon, and you appliied what is known 
as Reinsch’s test? — ^Yes. 

Did you make more than one .test? — I did not. 

You applied that test both to the urine and tlie faeces — that 
is to say, you added hydrochloric acid in each case, and then 
introduced a j)iece of copper foil? — Yes. 

And you found no deposit? — No. I got no deposit. 

Did you rej)ort that to I)r. Carter? — 1 cannot tell whether I 
did then or not ; but I am positive that I told him some time or 
other. 

That would be a negative test? — No, not of necessity. 

Why? — Because the quantity tliat I used was so small, and 
the time I boiled it such a short period, tliat there might not 
have been time for any deposit of any kind to take place. 
Further, I am not skilled in the details of testing, an^ my test 
might have been inefficient. 

lliat is candid, doct^^r. Then yon mean to convey that, 
although you tried tliis es^periment, you were not able to conduct 
it successfully ? — 1 cannot say whether it was conducted success- 
fully or not. I do not pretend to have any skill in these matters. 

It is not a difficult test? — No. 

And if there is arsenic, it is supposed to make a deposit upon 
the copper? — ^Yes, if it is boiled long enough, and if there is 
, some quantity there. 
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•I must ask you how long did you boil it? — About two B.Httmphpeys 
minutes. 

• That is to say, it was at the boiling point two minutes?--! 
am sure two minutes were passed from the time I put the spirit 
lamp underneath the fluid. 

It may not have been boiling at all? — I am positive it was 
boiling\ 

Posuive ? — ^Positive. 

You are quite clear on that?— I am positive it was boiling. 

Why did you not try a larger quantity 1 — Because I did not 
take a larger quantity with me. 

But why did you not take a larger quantity? — I cannot tell 
yop why at this moment. 

What quantity did you take? — Perhaps an ounce. 

Do you suggest that for an experiment properly conducted 
tliat w^as sufficient? — It was a sufficient quantity if there had 
been an appreciable quantity of arsenic in it. 

The point is, was there arsenic in it? — I could not say. 

My point is whether, in your opinion, this quantity was, or 
was not, sufficient? — An ounce would be quite sufficient. 

So 1 should have thought. Now, so far as the boiling point 
is conceriled? — I could not boil tlie w'hole of it; my test tube 
was not largo enough ; if I had attempted it I should have lost 
some of the substance. I am certain I brought the whole 
quantity in the tube to boiling point. 

Did you at that time think your experiment was properly 
conducted or not? — 1 really could not tell. 

You were making the experiment with some object? — ^Yes. 

Were you satisfied it was properly conducted at the time? 

— Was satisfied there was iiotliirig gn the copj)er. I had no 
books at the time to refer to; it was only from recollection I 
workeil. 

Is there anything in the w’^ay of working the exjKjriment in 
books which you have since consulted that you did not do? — ^No. 

You were quite satisfied, when you came to refresh your 
memory, that there was notliing omitted by you? — Yes. 

Well, but is not the test well known t<j treat all matters 
connected with the intestines on the same principle? — I don’t 
know. 

So far as your reading tells* you, is there any difference with 
the way of testing? — I cannot tell. • 

So far as you know, is there?— No. 

You have still apparently some doubt in your mind. So far 
as the urine is concerned, you followed the right course? — Yes, 
so far as the deposit upon it is concerned. I do not know 
whether the copper was absolutely pure, but I have a very 
strong impression that it was pure. 
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R.Hamplims But, see, Dr. Humphreys, in proportion as there is any doubt 
about the purity of the instruments you were using, would 
there not be a greater certainty of getting a deposit? — I should^ 
like you to say that again. 

You say you are not sure that the instruments were perfectly 
pure? — I was told they were pure, but I am not sure. 

But if they were not pure w^ould you not get a greater 
deposit? — Jf they were not pure, it depends on what tiie im- 
purity was. 

Well, I will just put it to you again. What impurity do 
you suggest may have existed? — In the copper, arsenic. 

Then if there were imjun ities in that form of arsenic in the 
copper, would it not make it the more certain that you would 
get a deposit on the copper? — If there was that impurity. 

Did you find any? — I found none. 

Where did you get your hydrocliloric acid? — From the 
chemist. 

Some good chemist, I suppose? — Yes. 

Now .1 come to Friday, the 10th. \Vlien did you hear first 
that the letter was iiilcrcepted by the woman Yapp?— I think 
it 'was on the Thursday. 

At wdiut time? — 1 don't know. 

Morning or evening? — I caiinot tell you. 

Was it the mune I'hursday or was it later when you licard of 
the bottle of iriea.t juice? — It was later — the next day, Friday. 

Did you hear anytliiiig about the bottle of Ncave’s Food wdiicli 
was taken on tlie Olh and found, by Iliiinphreys? — I remember 
there was a bottle of Neave's Food. 

On what day? — liming the night of Thursday. 

It was delivered up on the 9th? — Yes. 

From whom had you heftird this? — I saw it given up. 

By whom — To Dr. Carter, 

By whom — By Mr. Michael May brick. 

And were you there when the bottle was delivered up? — ^Yes, 
by Mr. Michael Maybrick to Dr. Carter. 

Can you tell me at wliat time on Friday the meat juice was 
delivered u}>? — In the afternoon. 

And taken away by Dr. Carter?— Yes. 

When you say afternoon, do you mean about two ,or three 
o'clock? — 1 mean later than that, half-past four. 

Did yon liear anything from Dr. Carter in relation to it until 
about half-past twelve on Si^turday? — No. 

And then you lieard from him? — Y'es. 

I wish to ask you tins, you liave said, have you not, that but 
for the suggestion of arsenic, yo\i would have been prepared to 
give a certificate of the cause of death? — No, 1 did not say so. 
i said the suggestion was made before I conceived it, before I 
^thought of it, on Wednesday or Thursday. 
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I think you said so yesterday, Dr. Humphreys — that the idea R.Humpbreyi 
of Srseiiic did not occur to your mind until it was suggested to 
you? Had it not been for the suggestion of arsenic, were you 
prepared to give a cei’tificatc of deatli if he had died on Wed- 
nesday ? — Yes. 

And in your judgment what was the cause of death? — Acute 
congestion of the stomach. 

Did y(iu call that gastritis or gastro-cntei’itis? — Yes, gastritis 
or gastro-enteritis. 

What would you call gastritis? — I should call it inflammation 
limited to tlic stornacli itself. 

You say it is inflammation of the stomach, while gastro- 
enteritis is ? — That in win'cli there is congestion in addition 

to the stornacli being intlaTned. 

The bowels arc also? — Yes, the bowels are also involved. 

That is, gastro enteritis would include congestion and in- 
flammation extending to tlic hov/els? — Yes, quite so. 

By Mr. Ju.siuE 8 tepiijCi\ — T iien if notiiijjg about poisoning 
had been suggested to you, you would have certified that he 
had died of gastritis or garstro-enteriti.s? — Yes, mv lord, 

Cross-exa.mination continued — Now, Dr. l!uruT.!!revs, I wish to 
ask you tins riueslion, ami just oonsi<ler, |>Ieas(n IkToix- you 
answer it. Mention any ))Ost-Tnor(em symptom iH‘ver mind the 
analysis for the present — but mention any post-ino tem .symptom 
which is distinctive of arsenic |»oisoning and which is not also 
distinctive of gastritis or gastro-enteritis? -I can’t give you 
any. . 

There is none ?— I can’t give you it. 

That is because you Ixdieve tl)cre is none? — I sliould not like 
to swear to distinguislr between them. 

It comes to this, you are not able to^ioint it out? — I am not 
able to point, it out. , 

No distinctive syinpfom apparent to a post-mortem examina- 
tion distinguislies arsenic poisoning which does not distinguish 
ga.stritis or gastro-enteritis? — I can’t swear to distinguish l>e- 
twecri tliern. 

Now, I must ask you one or two further ({uestions. I wuint 
to ask you about the following things given to this man. 

Cascara — it an aperient? — It is. 

NitrO'hydrtKddoric acid, is it a stornacli tonic? — I don’t know'. 

A tonic? — AVell, it is given Tor sucli a variety of things I 
would not like to say it was a ston^ach Honicj. 

Now, mix vomica — what is that? — ^Strychnine and brucine 
enter into it. 

What is their object? — They are the active principles of the 
drug. 

Y"es, yes. But are they tonics? — Not in the ordinary sense 
of the term. 
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iUlluaiiiihMys What are they administered for? — ^They are administei»*ed 
sometimes to improve the general health. 

.. ,= What are they? What is brucine? — I don’t know what ?t 

is used for. 

What is nux vomica for? — It is administered for ohrouic 
indigestion. 

Old stomach derangement? — Yes. 

In Plummer’s pills antimony and mercury are found in the 
form of calomel? — Yes. 

Prussic acid you have already described? — I gave it to allay 
his palpitation on the first occasion, and vomiting on the second. 

That was addressed to the action of tlie heart? — ^Yes. 

Bromide of potassium, is that a sedative? — ^Yes. 

And depressing?' — I do not know that it is depressing. 

Tincture of hyoscyamus, that is a sedative also? — ^Yes. 

Depressing? — No, I do not think it is depressing. 

Is not bromide of ammonia sometimes substituted for bromide 
of potassium because the latter is so depressing ? — If it is given 
for a long time. I think I should choose it between the two 
if I was going to give it in large doses for a long time. 

Antipyrin, is that given in cases of fever? — ^Yes. 

Is it depressing ? — No ; I do not think so, not in the ordinary 
doses in whicli it is administered. 

Is it lowering? — Not in the ordinary doses. 

Jaborandi, has that a powerful action on the nerves and 
heart? — Not in tho small doses in which it is prescribed in the 
** Pharmacopoeia.” 

Is it in the '' Pharmacopoeia ” ?- — Yes, tincture of jaborandi. 

You gave him chlorine to wash his mouth, morpliia to allay 
pain, and bismuth and opium suppository? — Yes, all those were 
given. 

Nitro-glycerine, that was externally used? — No, it was ad- 
ministered internally. 

And siilphonal? — ^Yes. 

That is not in the ‘‘ Pharmacopoeia ”? — No. 

Have you used it before? — ^Many times. 

And, in addition, cocaine? — Yes. 

Is that in the Pharmacopoeia ” ? — I do not know. 

Are those two — nitro-glycerine and cocaine — depressing or 
not? — Not in the doses which ^ycre given. 

You saw this gentleman. Did you give directions that he 
was to be propeily looked after and kept quiet? — I am almost 
sure I did. I should in the ordinary course of my practice. 

And you would in your ordinary course enjoin careful attention 
and regularity in food and medicine? — Yes. 

I presume in leaving such directions you would leave the lady 
of the house to carry them out? — ^Yes. 
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Did she seem to be anxious and ca/eful in her attention? — R. Humplipeys 
Yet j she did everything 1 requested her. 

Did you find that she had practically before Friday become 
^hausted with watching? — She told me herself she was tired on 
Wednesday morning. 

Could you see that she was tired? — No, I could not say that. 

Could you see whether she had tlie appearance of being 
tired ? — J have no recollection of noticing it. 

Now, with regard to the post-mortem Ohl before I 

ask you that, you did give directions, did you not, that he 
was to have something to cool his mouth, but was to drink 
as little as possible? — Yes, that would be on the Saturday or 
Sunday, the 4th or oth May. 

When you assisted at the post-mortem, was the poor man 
lying on his back? — ^Yos. 

Is it your experience tliat, by the influence of gravitation 
after death, the blood flows to the lower parts? — It does. 

The stomach was nearly emjity, was it not? — It contained 
about 5 or G ounces of food. 

Was there a very bright redness?— -Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen-— If the person was lying on his 
back, tlie fluid would gravitate to tlie caniiac, or larger end of 
the stoinacTi? — Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — Then that end would be lower 
than the opening t)f the pyloric duct? — If tlierc was much fluid 
in it. 

The redness you speak of a bright redness? — Yes, a 
bright red tinging. 

At the cardiac, or upper end, there was redness? — That was 
where it was most marked. 

At ilTfe pyloric end there was reflnesst? — ^Yes. 

In the intermediate space there was no marked redness? — 

No ; it was almost natural. 

And ^vas the redness more extensive posteriorly than 
anteriorly? — I think it was. 

You speak of a small ulcer? — Th.at was upon the epiglottis. 

And you speak of one or two clots of blood? — I spoke of a 
clot of blood in the stomach. 

Was that the only thing that attracted your attention? — 

No, there were many very minute spots, but none so marked 
as that. • 

Very minute what? — Very minute spcj:s ; very minute indeed. 

Have you ever mentioned them ’before? — I don't know that 
I have. 

Turn to your notes and see whether you have any trace of 
them? — They are much smaller than the other, and quite 
dissimilar. 
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R. Humphreys ^Will you refer to your notes and sIioav mo it in any par^ of 
the post-mortem'/ — They would be similar to that of a flea’s 
bite. I And in my notes that 2 inches from the pylorus wjis 
tolerably free from injection, being only marked in small spots 
of brilliant arborosceiit vusculai‘ity here and thei-e. 

Now, Dr. ITumphreys, 1 must seriously ask you, do you moan 
to allege that this reference means these spots of which you 
speak? — Yes. « 

That is to say, the place where these marks were was not in 
itself congested? — Y^es, that is so. 

That is the meaning of it, isn’t it? — Yes. 

You liave another long adjective in connection with it — 
arborescent I think you call it? — Yes. 

That signifies, I suppose, ])ranching out like a tree, branching 
out from it. It does not mean spots, but lines? — Yos, of a 
line-like character. 

Ke-examined by Mr. Addison — Wni said something about 
the effects of the cup of tea producing symptoms in tfic case 
of a Aveak heart? — ^A'cs. 

Was there anything wliich you found after he died indicating 
a Aveak action of the hejirt?- — No, 

What Avould you say of his heart?— I Avould say.’it Avas the 
lieai’t of a Iioallliy man at that age. 

On the Lst May (Wednesday) you attributed Ids condition 
to dyspepsia? — Yes. 

Well, noAY, is there any in itation of tlie stomach in dyspepsia? 
— Yes. 

And what is the onlinary effect of arsenic on the stomach, 
when it is taken, I mean, in an overdose, or beyond what is 
goiKl for a man? — I ji a dose sufficient to kill or not? ^ 

Suppose it Avere takdn in a dose sufficient to kill? — I can’t 
say. 

Do you knoAv anything by Avhieh you can distinguish at one 
stage of illness Avhat is produced by arsenic f)*om what is pro- 
duced by dyspe|)sia? — No; I should not like to swear. 

Mr. JusTTCK STKeHi']N — What aa^is it you Avere asking? 

Mr. Addison — [ Avas speaking, my lord, about irritability of 
the stoniacli in dyspepsia. 

{Tn — l)oes an irritant poison produce irrfctability of 

the stomach? — Yes. , 

And can you in some of its stages distinguish it from irrit- 
ability caused by dysf>(jpsia^? — No ; I could not. 

You didn’t suspect irritant poison at that time? — No ; I did 
not. 

Was dyspepsia the only natural alternative that could suggest 
itself te your mind? — Nothing else suggested itself te my mind. 

'lliere Avas no other suggestion offered itself to your mind? — 

. No. 
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You did not suspect arsenic given oh purpose? — No. R. Humphreirs 

rtAnd you knew it had not been given for his illness? — So far 
as I knew. 

* Did he tell you on the Friday, the 3rd of May, how long he 
had been at home before be was taken twice ill? — He told me 
he was sick twice after he came home. 

Did you ask him at all wdKthcr he had his tea before he was 
sick; did you suggest anything to liim? Did he merely say 
he was *sick twice after lie came home? 

Sir Charles Russell — The witness said first that Mr. May- 
brick told him he was twice ill as soon as he came home. 

Mr. Addison — Did he say lie was twice ill after he came 
home ? 

Sir Charles Russell — I must insist: the wtuds were “as 
soon as ” he came home. 

Re-examination continued — Wliat did he say? — llie v/onis 
that Mr. xMaybiick used to me were “he w’as twice sick ntter lie 
came liome.*' 

Very well. Have you had occasion to attend any one wdio 
has been poisoned by arsenic? — Never. 

Then pi-oliably you cannot tell me wliethor tin's irritation of 
t.h(? stoniuc]i could I'xist without f».ain or coTn[)Iaints of pain? — 

I think it^ is very frecjuenl lo have irritation in tlie stomach 
without complaint.s of pain. 

But you are not able to say one way or llie otlier whether 
the irritation was from dyspepsia or iioison? — I couhl not say. 

This ton<?smiis w'as worse on the Tlnirsday? — Yes, docidwlly. 

Do you know w'hen it beg.an*to be Avorsc? — I cannol:. lemem- 
ber. My attention was drjnvn io it distinctly on the Thursday. 

Tenesmus, as we understand, is straining? — Yes. 

\Y1::^ are the indications of it '?”~Tln* complaint of the patient 
is that lie goes to stool without any avail, and fools a burning 
sensation in the low^cr portion of ifie bow'oLs. 

Have you fittcndcd cases of dyspepsia very often, and have 
you ever known it accompanied by tenesmus? — Never. 

Have you ever seen a. case of tenesmus to the same degree 
as this? — I never recollect having seen it to this degree. 

Did you ever make an analysis of this nature liefnre? — ^Ycs. 
on one occasion, wdicre I was making an experiment. I used 
arsenic a^ a tost to see wdietbor the test was I’oliable. 

Do you remember what; size 4 sliji of copper you used? — (dlie 
witness cut off a piece of paper about half an incli long, and 
said that w^as the size.) 

Now’, up to the 8th May (Wcnlnesday) you wmuld have given 
a certificate that he died from acute congestion of the stomach ? 

— Yes. 

You would have said he was improving on the Monday and 
the Tuesday? — Yes, the symptoms led me to believe that. 
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E* Humphreyg Would you now, learing out what was said to you about 
suspicion, have given a certificate of death if he had died, on 
Thursday or Friday ? — I cannot say ; it is difficult to separate 
from one’s mind the information which has been suggested. 1 
could not say what I would have thought if it had not been 
suggested to mo. 

On the Saturday when ho died what was your opinion? — That 
he was suffering from some irritant poison. That was before 
the post-mortem. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — If he had died on Saturday and 
you had not heard anything, would you have suggested poison ? 
— should ha\^e thought it an unsatisfactory case. 

What is the usual course; did you send to the coroner? — 
No, my lord ; the usual course is to refuse to give a certificate 
of death, and then the police are sent for. 

Re-examination continued — Before the post-mortem would 
you have refused a certificate? — I really cannot say. 

But you did refuse it? — I did. 

You had had certain knowledge at that time. Assuming that 
you had not had any information given to you, would you 
have refused the certificate of death on the Saturday? — I really 
cannot say. 

Have you any doubt from the symptoms, the post-mortem, 
and the analysis made by Mr. Davies, and the case altogether 
— ^have you any doubt of the cause of death? — No, I have no 
doubt whatever. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — I want your last sentence ex- 
plained. When you say — 1 have no doubt whatever,’’ do 
I understand you to include in that opinion your knowledge 
of the result of the chemical analysis? — It includes everything 
collectively, with all the symptems during life, all the^appear- 
ance after death, and tlio result of the analysis of the contents 
of the stomach. » 

And the other things that have been found and examined — 
the meat juico and things of that kind, have you included tliat 
in your opinion? — No, my lord. I do not include that in ray 
opinion. All about the body and the result of the examination 
of the body. 

W. Carter Dr. William Carter, examined by Mr. Addison— I am a 
physician of considerable expeiieiice in Liverpool, practising 
in Roilney Street. My experience includes cases of overdosing 
medicinally with arsenic, i had been a perfect stranger to 
tho Maybrick family; but on Tuesday, 7t]i May, I was calle<l 
in in consequence of my general position in the town. I was 
not even aware until the inquest that it was Dr. Humphreys 
w^ho sent for me. I was telephoned for at 3.30 on Tuesday^ 
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the 7th May. I saw the deceased at Battlecreasc House, Dr. w. Carter 
Ildmphreys being there, and taking me to the bedroom. He 
said deceased had been suffei ing for some days from vomiting, 

I must make a slight correction in the sequence of the symp- 
toms. Diarrhoea was just appearing. His j)rincipal complaint 
was of extreme dryno6.s and iiritability in the throat; of a 
sensation as if a hair was in it, and the extremely foul taste 
wdiicli he had in his mouth. He was restless during tlie 
examination. He said he had been vomiting for several days. 

I judged that his restles.sness was due to the discomfort of a 
blister. Upon examining his throat I found it acutely in- 
flamed, very dry, and red. He was also rather weak, but 
the weakness was not veiy prominently shown. I saw the 
vomited matter and other excretions. Mrs. Maybrick fol- 
lowed rnc into the bathroom, whore Ave had some conversation 
about liio irritation, seeking a cause for it. Mrs. Maybrick 
made a siigge.stion that his constitution might Jiavc been injured 
by indiscretions as to food before his marriage, but I thought 
nothing of that, not thinking it iiiqdicd anything in reference 
to his then illness. After consnltation with Dr. Humphreys, 

I concluded that deceased Avas suffering from acute dyspepsia, 
resulting from indiscretion of food, or drink, oi‘ both. Acute 
dysi>epsia \^ould include the result of such irritantvS as we 
thought deceased had been suffering from. Wo did think 
deceased was suffering from some irritant, and the symptoms 
were such as to indicate that in the absence of disease in any 
other organ, they Avere sucli symptoms as might be produced 
by an irritant poison. 

Hut you did not susjxrct the jnesence of any poison? — No, 
certainly not. 

As aTloctor you would not do so? — No; decidedly not. It 
is the last thing — the very last thing — ^avo Avould think of* We 
prescriiMjd a careful diet, to be carefully increased as the 
stomach Avould bear it. To remove the distressyig symp- 
toms of restlessness Ave ordered small doses — very small 
doses — of antipyrin, and a small dose of tincture of jaboi’andi, 
thinking that the last Avould produce a gentle flow of saliva 
and relieve him from the distiessing di*yiit\ss and sensation 
as of a hair, and that the other drug Avould calm his restless- 
ness. 

What did you prescribe in addition to the medicines? Did 
youirprescribe chicken broth, milk, and lime Avater? — Yes, with 
Neave\s food, and lime w'ater at longer intervals. 

What else did you order? — Diluted chlorodyne, w^hich it aa^us 
hoped might relieve this feeling of foulness, which Avas not, 
however, associated Avith. any bad breath, though it was very 
distressing to the patient. 
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Carter Did you infer anything from the absence of foulncsd of 
breath? — Nothing. ^ 

As to tlie antipyrin, would you tell me whether that would 
be harmful? — None whatever. It is a dose given to a child 
of live years of age, and repeated again and again, and four 
times that dose is given every hour for three hours to adults. 

Tinctuie of jaborandi ; tell us something about it in a popular 
manner? — It was the minimum dose of the Pharrnacopr.ua that 
we ordered. 

Would that dose have a harmful effect upon his condition ? — 
No; the effect varies vvith the dose. 

What dose w^as it? — A half drachm of the tincture. 

Was that to produce saliva? — ^Yes; and to overcome the 
feeling of dryness. 

I was again called in on Thursday, the 9th, at lialf-past 
four in the afternoon, when Nurse Oallery, Dr. Humphreys, 
and Mr. Michael Maybrick were there. Up to this time the 
symptoms were such as 1 could find consistent either with an 
irritant poison or with dyspepsia, but now 1 found in addition 
that tenesmus of a very distressing character had set in. He 
pomplained of having been up and down all night, and that 
the bowels were quite loose. I endeavoured to ^ make an 
examination of the low’er bowel, but it caused the patient 
such extreme pain that I was unable to do. it. The appear- 
ance of tenesmus puzzlc<l me somewhat, for it ^vas unusual on 
the hypothesis that I ha<i formed as to the cause of hivS illness. 

I then imagined that iiiflamma'cion had extended to the large 
bowels, and that added to the seriousness of the matter. This 
indicated a very serious atate of things. I had a conversa- 
tion writh Mr. Michael Maybrick, and afterwards I ha^a con- 
sultation with Dr. Humphreys. I found that the latter had 
ordered bismuth, and it vr&s agreeil between us to give double 
doses if the illness continued, and, if necessary, to ad<i brandy 
diluted. The nature of bismuth was astringent, and it was 
a stomachic sedative. 

On the Thursday I made an analysis of some of Neave’s 
food which was given me, but I found nothing wrong with it. 
nor did I find anything wrong with some brandy which was 
given to me for the purpose of analysis. On Friday, the 10th 
May, I received a bottle at the^ house from Mr. Michael May- 
brick, in the presence of Dr. Humphreys. Cocaine was ordered 
on that day, and was applied to the throat externally. Cocaine 
is an alkaloid extracted from a vegetable coca, with which 
the Peruvians used to sustain their strength, and is a Phar- 
macopoeia preparation. On the Friday I went again, and saw 
the patient in the presence of Dr, Humphreys. We also saw^ 
Mr. Michael Maybrick, who gave me a bottle of Valentinovs 
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ineat juice. We were not satisfied ^ith the condition of the w. Carter 
patient. lie said he was better, but we fomid that the pulse 
,was much quicker, and noticed a wdiiteness on the right hand. 

He said he had had a restless night again, and asked if we 
could give him something to make him sleep. The diarrluea 
had not been entiiely subdued, but it was not so intense. 

My impression was that the nurses told me that it Avas not so 
bad. *The tenesmus, although not entirely absent, was 
bettor. His mind at the time was quite clear. On the 
Friday, Thursday, and Tuesday his mind was ahvays clear. 

He was never in the slightest degree delirious. 1 am not 
sure Avhether I said anything about what the deceased was 
suffering from on the Tuesday to Mrs. Maybrick. lie was 
at that time suffering from acute dyspepsia. Dr. Humphreys 
would have communicated our joint opinion to her. 

On the Friday Ave suggested that the deceased should have, 
in addition to his food, some nutrient suppository if it could 
be retained, and a dose of sulphonal to make him sleep, and 
one nitro-glyceriiie tablet, the smallest dose in the Pharma- 
eopajia. These Avere the only medicines that we prescribed 
on that day, Avith the exception of the brandy. He was 
taking brandy and charapagiie. With regard to the supposi- 
tory, he could not take food by his throat. He had vomited 
onco, and they ivanted to supplement the nutrition if they 
could. The sulphonal Avas a simple liyjmotic — a sleep pro- 
ducer, having no other effects AA’^hatever. It was a Avhite, 
tasteless, odourless powder. I* gave deceased the sulphonal in 
tablet form. Neither of the medicines given could have any 
ill effect upon deceased. On the Friday evening I examined 
the me^jt juice by Reinsch^s test, and discovered a marked 
deposit on the copper foil introduced upon boiling it in hydro- 
chloric acid. That meant there Atas some metallic substance 
in the sample. On Saturday evening, Avhen I had leisure, I 
again tested the meat juice. What I stated was discovered by 
li^insch's test on the Friday evening. On Saturday morn- 
ing I took the sample back with me. On visiting Mr. May- 
brick about 10.30, I met Dr. Humphreys at the house, and 
told him the result of the test. 1 also said that I must get 
a bottle which I could be quite certain had not been opened, 
for the purpose of further test, as the sample tested might 
have had some impurity in it. On Sajiuiday the patient Avas 
weaker, ho having been delirious ’the previous night, and he 
had difficulty even in fully protruding his tongue. It was 
difficult to make him understand what was said to him, and he 
could not retain the suppositories. It was evident, in my 
opinion, that deceased could not live, and I did not think any- 
thing could do him either good or harm. Nothing was done 
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Carter in regard to the discovery made by the test, but I said that 
if the matter turned out to be so bad as I feared it was, 'it 
would be taken out of oui' (the doctors') hands entirely. It 
was too late then to do anything for the protection of thd 
patient. 

I was not present when Mr. Maybrick died, but I was in the 
house at tlie time. After I left the house I took to Mr. Davies 
the bottle of Valentine's meat extract. Before I ga\c it to 
Mr. Davies I had made tests in my workroom in Kodney 
Street, and found traces of arsenious acid. I made several 
experiments with the meat juice, testing in every case the 
tests themselves beforehand. When I got the bottle it was 
about two-thirds or tliree-quarters full, and I took about three 
teaspoonfuls out of it. It was half-full perhaps when I handed 
it over to Mr. Davies. 1 made some further seaidi, pouring 
out some, when J found there w^as arsenic, on a wdiite plate, 
shaking it up to see if I could find specks of 'svhite arsenic, soot, 
or antimony. I thought probably that it had been introduced 
in solution, and thought if that had been the case the specific 
gi'iivity must have been diminished, and with such means as I 
had at command I tested again.. I wrote to Mr. Davies direct- 
ing his attention to what I had found. 1 have heard tihe account 
of the post-mortem examination by Dr. Humphreys, but would 
like to add a few details. 

[Witness then gave a minute and highly technical account 
of the post-mortem appearances, supplementing some details 
omitted in the evidence of Dr. Humphreys in this respect.] 

Will you tell us shortly which of these symptoms w'as tho 
cause of death? — ^^lainly the stomach inflamination, as indicat- 
ing that w’hich caused death. 

Tell us in more j^opular language what the conditionT of the 
stomach was — what was Uhc inflammation? — It w'as acute 
inflammation. 

Was there anything else outride that to account for death ? — 
Simply the inflammation; tliere w^ere parts of the small intes- 
tines and of the rectum also inflamed. 

Now, taking those aj)pcaranceB altogether, to what do you 
attribute death? — To arsenical poisoning. 

Now, taking the post-mortem symptoms altogether, could 
they point to anything except <leath by irritant poisoning? — 

I think not. , 

Were they consistent with' death by acute dyspepsia? — No. 

I mean the appearances of the post-mortem? — ^There was no 
disease of any other organs except the stomach to account for 
congestion — but this w'as more than congestion, it was acute 
inflammation. It was the acute inflammation of the mucous 
^ membrane of the stomach and the bow^eU which led me to 
, believe that there was arsenic. 
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Now, confining yourself to the poiiSt when you first saw the W. Carter 
patient, when you thought it might be a case of acute dyspepsia 
^because poison was the last thing you would think of— what 
was the chief appearance of the Ixxly? — ^Acute inflammation of 
the stomach. Dyspepsia might leave no morbid appearance 
whatever in the stomach. From the post-mortem exanaination 
I came to the conclusion that there had been an irritant of 
some kind, and now, since I have heard the evidence given by 
Mr. Davies, I have no doubt whatever that arsenical poisoning 
was the cause of death. I judge that the fatal dose had 
given on Friday, the ilrd, but a dose might have been given 
after that. When he was so violently ill on the Friday I 
thought it would l>e the effects of the fatal dose, but there 
must have been subsequent doses. 

Can you tell us now when the doses were commenced] — I 
judged that the previous illness on the 27th was due to an 
irritant food, but now I should think it was due to irritant 
poisoning. 

But not in sufficient quantities to cause death? — No, not at 
once. 

What do you mean by at once? — ^There may have been others. 

Now, what is a fatal dose of arsenic? What is the amount 
taken in one dose that kills a man?— Two grains given in five 
successive doses of 2-5018 of a grain in Fowler^s solution killed 
a w^oman after the fifth dose. 

But these five successive doses must be administered before 
they recover from the last? — That is just what I mean. 

And suppose half a grain or one grain he given, she w^ould 
recover ?— After great illness. 

And \yould a repeated dose have to be taken before recovery? 

— I don’t quite understand. 

Would a repeated dose have to be given before recovery from 
the previous dose to produce death ? — Oh, yes. Jf a small dose 
were given by which there would be illness and complete 
recovery, a similar dose six months hence would do no harm. 

If, however, a similar dose was taken five days aftei'w^ards, 
before complete recovery, it would be dangerous. 

Tell me wliat are the symptoms of arsenical poisoning ? — ^With 
many variations, they are vomiting, followed after some time 
by diarrhoja, prostration, tenesmus, failure of the heart, and 
death. There are, however, many variations to this. Some- 
times coma comes early, as if thb nervous system alone were 
affected by a narcotic poison. 

Supposing a dose less than a fatal dose were given — an over- 
dose— and produced serious illness, what would be tlie result? — 
Inflammation of the stomach, with diarrhoea, vomiting per- 
il? 
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Carter aistently, with great pait, and 'less commonly in large doses 
irritation of the eyes. That occurs in large medicinal doses. ** 

Something was said about gastritis, or gastro-enteritis. Is 
gastritis a natural complaint? — I may say this, I never saw a 
case of gastritis quite apart from irritation, putting aside, of 
course, cancer of, and nicer in, the stomach, which is a distinct 
disease. 

I think we may eliminate that from this case, both wlcer of 
the stomach and cancer?— Yes, and I may say that gastritis 
does not exist as a natural disease. 

Then this gastritis of the stomach you found must have been 
due to an external substance? — ^Yes. 

Now, taking the whole history of the case, your conclusion is 
? — I can have no doubt alwut it. 

Excuse me, you can't have any doubt about what, doctor? — 
That it was arsenical poisoning. 

Cross-examined by Sir Chahlbs Russell — ^W hen examined 
before the coroner, I w^aiit to call your attention to something 
you said. You said you had no idea of irritant poison until a 
suggestion was made to you ? — I did. 

Did you say in your answer to the coroner that you didn't 
form any opinion that he was suffering from poisoz^ until the 
suggestion was made to you? — ^That is so. 

I want to read this to you — ** Having heard, the account I did 
of that afternoon at the Wirral races, and not knowing the 
, gentleman, I thought he must have taken some improper food. 

I thought he must have accidentally taken something which 
caused the illness.^' The coroner asked you — ‘‘ Had you any 
reason to suppose he had taken poison until your attention 
had been calle<l to it? ” ^You answered — “ He must ha^jc taken 
something; it might be the food at the race dinner, and that 
something set up gastritis?— Yes, and I agree with that. 

You say that gastritis or gastro -enteritis you don't know as 
what you call an idiopathic disease? — I do. 

That means and amounts to this, there must be some external 
cause set it going, to set it up? There must be some irritant 
poison? — ^Yes, quite so. 

Some external cause introduced? — Yes. 

It may be a metallic substance or an irritant poisoh, impure 
food, or any other such cause ?-"-Just so. 

You never recognise that if, from any external cause, gastritis 
is set up by any irritant cause, the symptoms which you would 
find would be the same when that irritant cause was poison — I 
mean a distinctive poison like arsenic — or some other irritant 
cause? — I include in poisons decomposing food. 

Therefore, if it came from impure food or arsenic, would you 
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expect the symptoms to be the^ame?n|-Tbey might be the same. W. Carter 
• Would you expect them to be the same ? — I should not. 

Then it follows that if there were any cause apart from the 
^improper use of poisonous things wdiich would set up gastritis, 
the symptoms would be accounted for? — Except generally the 
last symptom of all, which is less common — death. 

I sliould not have called that a symptom, doctor. You mean, 
in othfjr words, that unless it were a poisonous substance in 
the sense of a metallic poison you w'ould not commonly exjMict 
to find gastritis fatal? — I don't think it w^ould be fatal. Nor 
would the symptoms be so intense. 

Have you yourself ever assisted at the post-mortem examina- 
tion of a person as to w'hom it was alleged death had been caused 
by arsenic? — Not by arsenic. 

Have you ever before attended a patient as to whom it was 
alleged that death had resulted from arsenic? — Not death. 

Have 3’ou had in your capacity as a doctor anything to do 
with patients except patients who had taken doses of arsenic 
medicinally? — In over-medicinal doses. 

In the case you refer to in the death of a person by two 
grains extending over a period of five days, you are aware that 
it is also^ recorded that the doses w’ere taken on each of the 
days? — I explained it myself. 

Two-fifths of a grain successively in each of the five days? — I 
have said that. 

That was the lowest quantity recorded? — ^Yes. 

I must |)ut this to you. Yon have expressed your views, as 
you w'cre bound to do. Now% is not the pain in the stomach, 
especially pain in the pit of the stomach, one of the strongest 
indications of i)oisoning by arsenic? — It is often there, and often 
not. " 

Do you understand what I said ?, Is the pain in the stomach 
not one of the most distinctive symptoms or signs of poisoning 
by arsenic? — It is very often. 

After a fatal dose is given, how soon would you expect it to 
operate on a patient ? — Sometimes it comes soon ; sometimes it 
is delayed for hours. 

What? I said how' soon would you expect a fatal dose to 
operate on a patient ? — Sometimes it would be soon ; sometimes 
it would be delayed for ten hours. 

That is tho longest on record, I believe? Ordinarily it is 
within half an hour or so, is it npt? — Ordinarily it is. 

Is not ten hours mentioned by you — I suppose you have been 
reading up this question? — I have. 

Is it not a fact that ten hours is a most exceptional period? — 

It is the longest time knowm, as I have said. 

Therefore you mention it as extreme? — ^Yes. 
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W. Cartel* It is commonly from ha(f an hour to an hour ? — ^That is so. 

In the case of a fatal dose you would not expect to find* a 
perceptible redness of the eyes and of the eyelids ? — No, I should 
not. 

But if tliere were a succession of doses, would you not ex- 
pect to find it? — It is common when medicinal overdoses are 
taken. 

I am not asking you about medicinal doses ; that woi\|d be a 
common symptom, provided there had been a succession of 
overdoses ? — 1 1 would . 

With an itching sensation in the eyelids? — That is commonly 
present. 

And a redness and a bloodshot api)carance of the eyes? — 
That is so. 

Were there any signs of redness of the eyes or the eyeballs? — 
No. 

Or of an itching sensation? — There were not. 

Following out your view of the case, was it a ease of chronic 
or acute poisoning? — Acute poisoning. Perhaps I may modify 
it by saying that it was not an instantaneous case of poisoning 
wdth the symptoms beginning and terminating on the same 
day. 

Your opinion is that it was acute ?-- Yea ; but, of course. I 
cannot be bound by a word. 

What do you mean by acute? — If a gentleman takes a large 
dose and is known to have taken it, and jierhaps sixteen days 
afterwards he is known to have died from it, I should call that 
acute. 

It would point rather to tlie administration of a large doso 
than a succession of small doses? — Not if I have to consider a 
number of illnesses about* which I know' nothing. ^ 

You were asked to give your opinion as to when the fatal 
dose was administered, and you fixc<l Friday, the 3rd May. I 
want to know wdiy you fixed that date ? — I liad tliat date in my 
mind. 

Now', this is wdiat Dj-. Ifiimphreys tells us — that on that 
day Mr. Maybrick had taken a Tiirkish bath : that he camo 
home, and in language which conveyed to Dr. Humphreys that 
it was as vsoon as he came home, he was sick and vomiting, and 
that the only thing further that ho complained of was pfain in 
both thighs, which he had had rufibed with turpentine to relieve 
the pain. Now, is it not a. fact that when pain in the legs 
is associated with arsenical poisoning, it is with cramp or pain in 
the calf of the leg? — Yes. 

Have you ever heard, or can you refer to any case with that 
symptom of arsenical poisoning? — I cannot. 

Now, what was the great illness that you refer to on Friday? 
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—I was told that he Avas unable to| retain anything in his W. Carter 
etohiach for several days. 

That, I am afraid, does not fit with the other evidence, but 
it does not matter at present. Now% I Avill put on some 
leading symptoms. It is a leading symptom to vomit? — Yes. 

According to your reading, how soon after arsenical poisoning 
do you expect diarrluiia to set in?— Varying from hours to days. 

Ordinarily? — I cannot say to that. 

Is not the ordinary condition of things that diarrhoea seta in 
within two hours after the administration of the article? — I am 
inclined to think not, but I speak from reading. 

You are aware in this case tliat Dr. Humphreys has told liS 
that diarrhoea set in on Thursday, the 9th? — I said that I noticed 
something on the 7th. 

Do you desire to express any difference from Dr. Humphreys 
as to what I have told you ? — I noticed something on the 7th, 
and it gradually increased, as I understand. I take Dr. 
Humphreys, of course, to be correct, but I make that statement 
within rny own personal knoAvledge. 

Now, I ask you if there had been an administration of poison, 
causing the illness which hesran on the 28th of April and 
appeuj'ed intermittently, Avould thei’e not have been a marked 
appearance of diairhoea long before? — I should say it would 
be rather unusual. 

You Avere given a bottle of Neave’s Food, Did yo\i find any- 
thing in it? — No. 

Did you find anything in the, bottle of meat juice? — I found 
aiwenic. 

Did you endeavour to make any quantitative analysis? — No, 

I did not ; I got a deposit immediately Avith a fcAv drops. 

Arseni? is a poison Avhich shows itself in the shape of a 
deposit, does it not, Avhen boiled witji hydrochloric acid? — Yes. 

That deposit would come from any metallic substance? — ^Yes. 

What is the effect of the test? — To drive away everything 
except arsenic, if there be arsenic, and to leax^e it in a crystalline 
form. 

[A test tube Avas here produced Avith the deposit of arsenic on 
copper foil.] 

You sp^k only of a fcAv drops. Did you not, in fact, uso 
two teaspoonfuls? — Yes, altogether. 

How many drops Avould tluit be? — Abo\it one hundred and 
twenty drops, but that was of ^he Arfiole testing. I used 
Marshes test seAwal times OA^er. 

With reference to the effect of the arsenic, the diarrhoea 
appearing so long after the taking of the stuff, T thin^t you 
said it was unusual? — ^Yes; I said not impossible. 

Now, I am curious to ask you this, Dr. Carter, did you make 
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Carter eny testing of the water No, I did not. I could not do more 
than I did. Dr. Humphreys took the water. * 

Did he tell you he had done it? — He took it in my presence. 

Did he tell you the result? — He did. * 

Did he tell 3’ou ho had analysed it? — He did. 

Now, on the Friday, you satisfied yourself by Reinsch’s test 
that there was some arsenic in it? — ^Yes. 

What time would it be? — 1 think about ten or clevei^ o’clock. 

And you did nothing next day ?~No, I could carry the matter 
no further. I knew I should see Dr. Humphreys later. 

Re-examined by Mr, AnmsoN — You have talked of a number 
vf different illnesses in the history of the case. Do you call 
it different illnesses, or the one? — 1 thought there were two, 
one of which had been recovered from, and the second which 
had come on afterwards. 

And when do you date the first illness ? — At the time of the 
Wirral races. 

And till when do you find it remained? — 1 heard he had gone 
to the office a day or two before the 30th, and I concluded he 
was pretty^ well. 

Then what you call the fatal dojse was upon the 3rd; can 
you tell us whether it was repeated or not? — I don’t know; I 
can’t tell you. 

You have told us about the illness being set up by impure 
food. Have you ever known of people being made ill by impure 
food? — ^Many a time. 

Tell mo how you differentiate the symptoms from these? — • 
Generally they are less intense, but they may be intense. Frer^x 
the symptoms alone, or any one symptom, or the absence of 
symptoms, I never would decide; you must take the whole 
history, the symptoms if possible, and the appearance if pos- 
sible, before you venture to give a decision. 

And that decision you have given as the result of all these 
matters? — ^’Fhat is so; upon all these matters together. 

Have you ever known tenesmus in cases of impure food? — No ; 
I do not think I have. But anj^tbing that would cause inflam- 
mation, such as dysentery, would cause tenesmus. 

Was there any indication of dysentery from the post-mortem? 
— No, none. ^ 

By Mr. Justfce Stephen — You say that dysentery is the 
only disease which has a name*'to it that causes tenesmus? — 
As a common symptoms It js the most common symptom. 

Re-examination continued — ^You told us that in a fatal dose of 
arsenic you would not expect to find redness in the eyes or 
redness in the region of the eyelids. Why? — It is so often 
absent:, as a matter of fact. 

In fatal cases? — Yes. 
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Why not also in cases of arsenical |)oisoiiing, which do not W. Carter 
end fatally? — It is also found in these cases. 

, Why do you call this acute or sub-acute rather than chronic? 

— Because the acute irritative signs were present. 

That is what I wanted you to explain. In cases of chronic 
poisoning what do you find as distinctive from acute poisoning? 

— poison may be indicated by derangement of the stomach 
caused small excessive doses, these symptoms often following 
weak health. 

What are the distinctive s3'mptoms of arsenical poisoning? — 

I 'would not give any one particular symptom. I would t ake 
all the symptoms in this case — ante-mortem and post-morteni^ 
as well as my experience of the fact tliat arsenic w as discovered 
in the body, but I would not commit myself to any one 
particularly. 

Where would you expect to find arsenic? — In this case 1 
should say the liver would be very likely to give evidence of it. 

Any other organ of the IkkIv? — T he kidneys, perhaps. 

Re-cross-examined by Sir Chartres Russeij: — I f it were a 
case of acute poisoning—that is to say, of death following from 
overdose — ^>vould you not ex])ect to find arsenic in the stomach 
and in th<a liver? — I would not if time for elimination had 
occurred. 

Iiet me remind you that you said in the case of a fatal dose 
it generally operated on the patient within two hours, occa- 
sir)nally longer? — ^Ycs. I also said that there was a case of 
_^t al dose, and it did not operate till sixteen days afterwards, 
yet it was called acute, and no arsenic was found in the body. 

Yes. What case w-as that? — Dr. Alexander’s. 

Yery ^^ell ; we shall liaye it looked into. But ordinarily you 
would expect a fatal dose to operate *ou a patient within two 
hours or about that time? — ^Yes, 1 4iavc said I should. 

And should you not ordinarily expect to find arsenic in tho 
stomach? — ^After four or five days intervening? 

I am speaking about four or five days intervening. Would 
you not expect to find it? — It would depend upon the dose 
taken before death, and the intensity of the vomiting, wdiich 
might have cleared it away. 

And do you not find traces in the coats of the stomach 
ordinarily? — Not wdthin four (ir five days. 

One other question. You said that on tlie 9th you discovered 
there was inflammation at the end of^ the bowels? — I , said I 
believed there w'as tenesmus, which I attributed to the inflam- 
mation. Of course, I could not discover the inflammation, as 
I could not examine the bowels. 

That is -what I want. You came to the conclusion that there 
was inflammation of the bowels, and you regarded it as a 
serious thing? — did. 
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W, Carter And you mentioned itC I think, to Dr. Humphreys and Mrs. 
Maybrick? — No, not to her. 

Well, to Dr. Humplireya in her presence? — It might be. , 

At all events, on the day when you came to the conclusion 
that there was inflammation of the bowels, Mrs. Maybrick told 
cook Humphreys that there was inflammation? — I believe that 
is so. 

( 

A. Barron Dr. Alexander Barron, examined by Mr. Swift — I am Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at University College, and I practise as 

physician in Liverpool. I am a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. I did not attend the late Mr. Maybrick during 
his lifetime, but 1 assisted at the post-mortem examination of 
the body on the IStli May. I understood that I attended the 
post-mortem on Mrs. Maybrick’s behalf, and I assisted at it 
with Dr. Cartel* and Dr. Humphreys. I came to the conclusion 
that death was due to aOutc inflammation of the stomach, 
probably caused by some irritant poison. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cijarles Russell — D o you agree with 
Dr. Carter that impure food would do that — in other words, 
that the gastritis or gastro-entcritis might be set up in that 
way? — Tlie latter might. 

Have you had much to do wdth post-mortem examinations? — 
I have been Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary for four years. 
I do not know how many post-mortem examinations I have 
been present at. I should think about five hundred. 

You have had a considerable experience in that direction 
then? — Yes. 

Now, I understand you to say that the proper cause of death 
was inflammation. As regards arsenical poisoning, wfiat would 
you say were the leading characteristics or symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning? — Of acute arsenical poisoning or gradual? 

Acute? — I should say the leading symptoms are sickness, or 
rather vomiting, diarrhoea, abdominal pain and tenderness, 
tenesmus, and frequently nervous symptoms. 

Now, as regards diarrhaia. How soon after the administra- 
tion of arsenic would you expect diarrheea to set in? — ^Well, in 
the gi’oat majority of cases it would come on within a number 
of hours, probably some time in twenty-four hours, but some- 
times quite early. 

Does not experience yliowcthat in the great majority of cases 
it comes on witliin one to five hours? — I am not quite certain 
that this is the case writh diarrhoea; it certainly is with 
vomiting. 

Is that pain in the pit of the stomach considered a very dis- 
tinctive mark of arsenical poisoning? — It is not a distinctive 
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mark of arsenical poisoning, ai^ it sonjetimes happens in cases A. Barroii 
of 5)oisoning by antimony. 

Is it a distinctive mark of irritant poison? — ^Yes, 

* As regards gastro-eiiteritis, is it within your experience pro- 
ducible by otlier causes than arsenical poisoning, or poisoning 
by some ii*ritant? — It is always produced, to my mind, by some- 
thing entering the bod}’ from without. I agree with Dr. Carter 
that it pever arises idiopathically. 

In other words, from some foreign cause — it may be impure 
food? — ^Yes, such as sausages in Germany. 

I don’t know whether you have ever known it to be caused in 
England by meat? — I can’t say I have. — 

In cases where it is said to be from causes of the kind, is it 
possible to diHerentiate the symptoms from arsenical poisoning? 

— I should not be able to do so myself. 

I don’t know w'hcther you can speak as to the length of time 
after administration in which arsenic may be found in the 
body? — It has been found seven months after administration. 

There arc cases as long as that? — ^Yes. 

And it has Ixien found as late as six weeks in the stomach? 

—Yes. 

And with regard to the appearance of the stomach That 
would depend on the malady and the length of time and so 
forth. 

It would be found in these oases in the liver and muscles 
of the heart? — Very likely in the liver and flat bones, such as 
the skull bone, the scapula, and the bones which make uj) the 

And I understand you to say that within six weeks or so 
traces may he found in the water? — Yes. 

Have at all in youi- expei’ieiic<> known cases of persons 
taking arsenic and then giving it up? — Taking it medicinally, 
you mean, and then giving it up? 

Yes. What effect has it had on them? — Only a few days 
ago a gentleman gave it up, and asked me jiarticularly if it 
produced such effects as he complained of — that is, he felt ill 
and very w'oak, and did not feel inclined to do anything at 
all. 1 concluded, having j)rcviously had similar cases, that 
he was p*’obably light. 

He had been taking arsenic medicinally, and he felt, as you 
say, low’ejcd? — Yes, w’eak, ami inclined to sit all day in the 
armchair. , • 

Was he a professional man? — Yes, he was a medical man. 

I should like to ask you one or tw’o questions about the post- 
mortem. Y'ou know’ what is called a petecbioiis condition of 
the stomach? — ^Yes. 

You have some notes on this? — ^Yes, on this particular post- 
mortem. 
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A. Barpoii And you have compfred them with Dr. Carter^s notes?- - 
Yes. 

And what is this condition? — There are numbers of spots 
such as would be produced on the skin by a flea-bite, rather 
larger and darker, scattered over the stomach. 

Was there anything of that kind in connection with this 
post-mortem, such as are characteristic of arsenic? — No, 1 
have no mention of such on my notes. There may lyive been 
one or two, but they must have been doubtful, or we should 
have made some mention of them on our notes. 

Will you just look at that diagram a moment, and see if it 
’”gi‘^'^4}'\iny idea of a j)€tecliious stomach. 

Mr. Addison — I must object, my lord. It is the first objec- 
tion I have taken in this case. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Y ou have a right to do so; you have 
a right to object to this. 

Mr. Addison — (to a juryman who w^as examining the book) 
— Put it down, if you please. 

Sir Charles Russell — ^Will your lordship look at it. Do 
you object to that ? 

Mr. Addison — Yes, I must object even to that. 

Cross-examination continued — In the notes on^ the post- 
mortem taken by Dr. Carter there is no account of any 
petechious condition of tlie stomach? — No. 

Is that condition of the stomach usual iii cases of arsenical 
poisoning? — I believe so. It is so stated to me. 

You have given me distinctive symptoms of acute poison- 
ing. In what res|X)ct do the symptoms differ in the case.-iC^r “ 
chronic poisoning? — In chronic arsenical poisoning, if the 
doses are not sufliciently large to produce discomfort, diarrlicea 
or vomiting, the syraptems are more of a nervous ifTnd. 

Assuming that the dosps are given over av considerable 
period of time — proper doses — would you expect the same symp- 
toms of diarrhdia, pain over the middle of the stomach, and 
so forth? — With arsenic, as with many other drugs, j>er 60 rial 
idiosyncrasies must be considered. 

In the case of overdoses of arsenic impeccably given, extend- 
ing over a po iod of time, w^oiild you expect to find the symp- 
toms of diarrluea, pain in the stomach, and so on.? — If the 
dose w’as sufficiently large and continued long enough. 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison — ^Y"ou have explained to my 
friend that, in your lai^e ex,perience, you have found poisonetl 
meat would prcKluce gastritis or inflammation of the stomach? 
— ^Yes. In on© case 1 remember it was a leg of mutton which 
had gone bad; in another case it was grouse. In fact, in 
four or five cases. On one occasion there wei‘e three people 
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who had grouse, and they we^e all taken ill with similar a. Barron 
symptoms. The meat was tainted; out the grouse seemed 
to be all right. And then 1 want you to understand that when 
I Isay the meat was bad it was not putrid. 

Did the three persons get better — Yes. 

How long were they ill? — 1 think the illness lasted about 
seven days, but 1 am not prepared to swear. 

Did they from day to day get better or worse? — One thing 
1 remember — ^they got better and worse for some days. 

Do you ever remember a death from poisoned meat? — Not 
within my knowledge. 

In your pi’esent knowledge do you never remember sc tieiiffi ‘ 
from poisoned meat? — No. 

I think you say that symptoms vary according to the idio- 
syncrasies of the patient? — Quite so. 

In this case was there inflammation in the stomach? — Yes. 

That is the immediate cause of complaint of i)ain on pressure 
when this patient was alive? — I should presume so. 

You say, I think, you would ex|)ect to And arsenic in the 
liver?- — ^After death. 

Whether there was arsenic there or not would dei^end upon 
the irritation and the amount of vomiting? — Yes, and upon 
the form of admin istratioii. 1 mean whether it was in the 
solid state or in solution. 

But if it were in' solution? — You might then find the traces 
of it anywhere. 

Would you find traces of arsenic in the stomach and liver ? — 


Superintendent Isaac Butking, examined — I am a super- l. Bryning 
inteiident oTTlic county police for the West Derby district. On 
13th May I went to Battlecrease House. It was by my direc- 
tion that the pipes and drains were o{:Kiiied. Dr. Humphreys 
was there, and took samples of sediments and liquid from 
there. These samples are described in the printed list. On 
the 14th May 1 saw Mrs. Maybrick in the same house. I 
said, I am superintendent of police, and I am about to say 
something to you. Pray listen to what I say and consider 
before you* reply, if you do reply. You are in custody on 
suspicion of causing the death, of your husband, Mr. James 
Maybrick, on the 11th May.” She made no reply. After- 
wards, on the 27th, I again charged fier formally. That 
was in gaol at Walton, when I said to her, after repeating the 
caution, ‘‘ You are now charged with the murder of your 
husband, Mr. James Maybrick, at Garston, on the 11th May.” 

She made no reply. On that occasion her solicitor was pre- 
sent, but not on the first occasion. 
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J. Davenport Sergeant James Davenport^ examined — I am a sergeant in 
the county police, and stationed at Garston. On 17th Mry I 
examined the linen closet, and found a small bottle containing 
a white liquid. I handed it over to Inspector Baxendale. • 
Oioss-examined by Mr. Pickfoui) — The bottle was on a tray 
which was jdaced outside the box, and I also found a quantity 
of pills and po>Yders in a dressing-bag. 

BA?endal*e Insi^ctor Baxendale, examined — I am stationed atf Garston. 

On Sunday, 12th May, in consequence of information received, 
I went to the house of deceased. I saw Mr. Maybrick's 
Afterwards I ^\eTit into the inner bedroom, or dress- 
ing-i'oom, with Mr. Edwin May brick. 1 there saw two band- 

boxes or hat-boxes on the lloor, on a little elevation, about 
four inches from the floor, at the head of the bed. There 
was there a little raised place connecited with the heating or 
ventilating apparatus. 'J.lie hat- boxes were side by side. 
1 heard from Mr. Michael May brick what was found in the 
boxes. There was a box with certain articles found in it. 
There was a glass writli a white liquid and a rag in it. I took 
possession of all the articles. On another day I found some 
other things in the hou.se. I saw' at liattlecrease House the 
collection of certain matters from the lavatory,* the house- 
maid’s closet, the butler\s pantry, and the area. I have seen 
all the articles in the printed list taken from the house. 1 
also made a seaich at Mr. Maybrick’s office. I took all the 
articles mentioned found from time to time at Battlecrease House 
to the analyst. The di'cssirig-gow'ii identified by Mr. 

May brick has not been included in the printed list. I received 
tlii'ee letters and a telegram from Mr. Flatman, a hotel pro- 
prietor. I was present, at the exhuruation of the^oody, and 
at the second examination I received certain portions of the 
viscera, which I took to *Mr. Davies, the analyst. I after- 
wards received from him some jars, and on the 22nd of last 
month I took them to Dr, Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, 
London. Tliey were in the same state avS that in which I 
received them. I got from the chemist Hanson twelve fly- 
papers, and of these 1 gave nine to Mr. Davies and kept three. 

I got eight fly-pa[)ers from the chemist, Mr. Wokes^, and some 
of these I handed to Mr. Davies, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pic^pord — ^T he greatest number of 
bottles tvere got in the hoqse, wrere they not? — ^Yes. 

How many visits did you make to the house altogether? — 
Three. 

I may take it that of all these things none were locked or 
sealed ? — No ; none were locked or sealed . 

Re-examined by Mr. Addison — Nothing at all was sealed: 
that is to say, nothing was locked? — No. 
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Mr. Addison — With your permissioi:i, my lord, I should like to Inspector 
recall Mr. Michael May brick to prove the handwriting of these 
letters before I put them in. 

Michael Matbrick, recalled, examined by Mr. Addison — Will Maybrick 

you look at those letters, and tell me in wJiose handwriting 
they are? — Mrs. Maybrick’ s. 

EnwA^tD Davies, examined by Mr. Addison — I am an E* Davies 
analytical and consulting chemist, Liverpool, Fellow of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and of the Institute of Chemists, 

London. I received various matter for analysis in 
with this case. On 11th May, Saturday, Dr. Carter came to 
me, and gave me a liottle of Valentine’s meat juice. That 
was the first matter I had in connection with the case. On 
the Sunday morning I examined the meat juice, it having been 
locked up during tlie night. 

With wliat result? — I found presence of arsenic. At a subse- 
quent period 1 determined the amount. On the 2"bd May I 
found in the quantity of meat juice which had been brought to 
me originally ludf a grain of arsenic. By that I mean white 
oxide of arsenic. 

Can you# tell me whether that arsenic had been put in in 
solution or solid? — Tt had been put in, I believe, iit solution, 
because there was, no solid arsenic in it. T examined it care- 
fully, and the specilic gra vity of it was less tliaii that of another 
sample \vliich did not contain arsenic. 

Did you also test another bottle of Valentine’s meat juice 
luatid in the box? — Yes, I did. 

And that? — It was free from arsenic, and T also tested 
another s a Trip le, which was sent to mc^from the importers, and 
there was no arsemic in that. Valentine’s meat juice is a 
pleasant food extract. The first irf the list of articles brought 
to mo by Inspector Baxendale was a large stone jar covered wuth 
muslin, and sealed ‘'A. B.” It contained the intestines and 
part of the spleen, and contained arsenic. The intestines and 
part of the spleen were in the same jar, all together. I did 
not determine the amount. I did not detect arsenic in the 
spleen, but I did detexit it in the intestines. I did not deter- 
mine the amount. T thought it was too small. 

By Mr. Justicb Stephen — The spleen contained no arsenic? 

— I did not detect any arsenic. ^ 

Examination continued — ^What is the next that contained 
arsenic? — Three glass jars, 1, 2, and 3. They contained 
arsenic. 

What are they? — The stomach, no arsenic; the liver, arsenic 
distinctly. There was a fourth glass covered with white paper, 
and sealed No. 2 and 4, containing arsenic. They are deposits. 
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1L Davies I have no description of \lliat thfy are. They were taken from 
the sinks or from the lavatory of the house. I only know thSm 
by the numbers. No. 8, containing arsenic, was a bottle wit]^ 
a black powder and a handkerchief. There was no arsenic 
in the bottle, but there was in the handkerchief. [Witness, 
holding up the handkerchief, pointed to a liole in it, and said 
he cut a piece out of the handkerchief.] It had red spots on 
it. 1 cut out the different parts, and found distingt traces 
of arsenic. 

No. 9, what is that? — ^This is (pointing to a label) a label I 
' marks the level of the liquid that was in. 

What is the bottle? — It is a bottle with liquid and black 
powder found in Mrs. Maybrick^s bedroom. 

[Some confusion here arising as to the identification of the 
articles produced by the witness, the judge directed that In- 
spector Baxendale should l>e recalled, and stand by Mr. Davies 
in the witness-box.] 

Mr, Addjson (to Ins|.>eotor Baxeudale) — Where did you find 
that bottle? — In the bandbox in the dressing-room. 

By Sir Ciurlbs Hussbll — T here was a small wooden box found 
in the hatbox in the inner room? — That is so. 

By Mr. Addison — H ow do you describe the bottle? — ^It con- 
tains liquid up to the top of this paper (pointing to the paper), 
and in it I found some twelve to fifteen grains of solid arsenic. 

By Mr. Justicr Stkphen — C ould you tell us what else the 
bottle contained besides arsenic? — Powdered charcoal. 

By Mr. Addison — ^T o all appearances the powder was identical 
with that marked Poison Yes. 

Now% what was the next article? — It was No. 10 in the list. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — ^T hat was out of the game box? — 
Yes, out of the same box. 

By Mr. Addison — I take it the list is quite correct? — Oh, yes, 
sir. 

Examination of Mr. Davies continued — Now, what did you 
find in tliat — what did it contain? — It contained a saturated 
solution of arsenic, with a small portion of solid arsenic at the 
bottom. 

Do you know in what it has l>een dissolved ? — Water. 

What do you mean by a saturated solution? — l<mcan the 
point at w’hich the water wall not dissolve any more. 

Now, the next artieje, No. 11, where w\as that found? 

Inspector Baxendalb— S till in the same box. 

Examination continued — What did you find in that? — I found 
several grains of solid arsenic and a small quantity of fluid. 
There is a label on the bottle bearing the name of Humphrey 
Jones, chemist, Llangollen. There would be ten to twelve 
grains in the bottle. 
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Well, now, the next article^is No.|12? — That is a tumbler. B. Davies 
• Mr. Justice SiEPHEif — ^Where was it found? 

^ Inspector Baxendale — It was found in tlie hatbox in the 
dressing-room of the house. 

Examination continued — It contained a liquid, evidently milk, 
and there was a handkerchief in it thoroughly soaked. I 
squeezed the handkerchief, and took a portion of it and some 
of the* liquid and tested it for arsenic. I found a very largo 
quantity, so I took the remainder semi-fluid, a portion of which 
I had used, and which would be about one-half, and found that 
what still remained in the handkerchief w'oiild be > 

That contained 2*94, or jiractically three grains of arsenic. 

That would be altogether in the poi-tion that ixjmained between 
thirty and forty grains in tlie whole lot. The handkerchief is 
identical with two others, but there is no name on it, and one 
corner is missing. The next article is No. 17. This is a lx)x 
described as a chocolate box, and it contained a package marked 
‘‘Arsenic, poison for cats.’’ This nowr contains, w’ith what 
was taken for the analysis, 71 grains. Of these 65*2 w’ero 
arsenic, the remainder being charcoal in a line powder. Thlls • 
mixture coriespoiids with what was found in solution in a 
bottle. .There was also a Jiandkeichief in the box. There 
was a stain upon it, from wdiich evidently some liquid had 
flowed downward^? and made it stiff. Another spot is charcoal, 
the same as ^vas in the box. TJie chaicoal lias remained, and 
the liquid apparently spread and disappeared. Page 3, No. 

27 of the list, was the pan, basin, and jug, which I received 
Tot examination. Pan and basin, when first examined, were 
apparently clean, but under the ledge of the jug were twa little 
drops of dried skim, rather less than a quarter of an inch long, 
such as might have come from ginel. I boiled the w^atcr in 
the pan and poured it into tlie basin, thence back to the pan, 
and then into the jug, after having made the water boiling hot 
again. I then rinsed them out again with distilled w’atcr, and 
reduced the bulk, w’hicli I tested for arsenic. 

With what result? — I got distinct stain in the first instance, 
and with Reinsch’s test afterwards I got very marked and dis- 
tinct crystals of arsenic. I then bought a new pan of the 
same knul as the other, and boiled distilled water in it for 
two or tliree hours, and reduped it to a small bulk, and tested 
it for arsenic, tliinking there might be something in the glnze. 

Where, then, do you tliink the arsenic came from? — The only 
possible thin,g from whicli it could have come was the substance 
adhering to the jug. 

Can you say wdi ether there w^as any considerable quantity of 
arsenic in the original mixture? — There must have been, because 
the quantity of solid which was in the test was very small, 
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Bt Davies only about a grain. I l^ok all the fluid, because I scarcely 
expected to get any trace. The next thing was a small round 
bottle that was found in the linen-room, and that contained a 
very weak solution of arsenic. It had no inscription on it,* 
and appeared to have contained scent of some kind or some 
substance. PcrJiaps there might have been one-tenth of a gi-ain 
of arsenic, supposing the bottle had been full. The next article 
was a bottle of Valentine’s meat juice that w^as handed to me 
by Dr. Carter, being already described. Then I found a bottle 
labelled Mixtuie, a sixth part to be taken early every morning 
Maybrick, 2Ith April.” That was from Clay & 
Abraham. ' There was a very small quantity of thick liquid in 
the bottle — y>erii.',ps half a teaspoonful. Tliere was akso some 
thick material adhering to tlie side, as if it had been lying 
on its side. I jiut some distilled water in and shook it well, 
and took half for examination. 1 found very distinct evidence 
of arsenic. I cannot tell the amount of arsenic I found. It 
was not enouglj. to make a quantity for examination, but there 
•was distinct evidence of arsenic, more than a trace. I •went 
to Messrs. Clay it Abraham’s and sjuv Dr. Fuller’s prescription. 

I took one of the firm down to Castle Street, and then, without 
letting any one of them know^ what w-as wanted, I Ipid all the 
dispensing and stock bottles, the things mentioned in the 
prescription, bi’ought down, and I took samples of each one. 

Sir Chaklus Husskix — TJ iis is going too far. 

Examination continued — There were certain ingredients 
pointed out to you by Tozer, the dispensing clerk, wdiich you 
yourself examined? — Yes, I took sami>les and analysed them.'-^ " 

The bottle we have been speaking about, and which you say 
contained arsenic, Avas found in Battlecreuse House? — Yes. 

Where was it found? * 

Inspector Baxendalb — I n the lavatory. 

Examination continued — Did you test another medicine 
bottle, made up on the 24th at Clay & Abraham’s, and w^hich 
was found in Mr. Maybrick’s office? — Yes. 

What do you siiy about the second medicine bottle? — There 
was no arsenic in it. 

What is the next thing? — It is a blue bottle with nitro- 
glycerine. 

Where did you find that? — In ..the same place. 

What is in that? — It contained nitro-glycerine. 

Was there much in the bottle? — It looked very nearly full. 

It looked like a fresh bottle? — ^Yes. 

What did you find in that? — I found arsenic in the glycerine. 

I took 1000 grains and determined the amount. 

How much arsenic was in it? — Two-thirds of a grain if the 
whole lK>ttle was full. There would be about one-tenth of a 
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grain of arsenic to a thousawd of ^ycerine. I recognise the B. Oavias 
dressing gown (produced), which has ll^en proved to have been 
»worn by Mrs. Maybrick. I received it from Inspector Baxendale 
on the 1st July. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — And when did you get it from Mrs. 
Maybrick, Inspector Baxendale? 

Inspectoi’ Baxendale — On the 28th June. 

Exaiiiiiiatioii continued — I examined the dressing gown, and 
in the pocket. 1 found some stains, not very much. I cut the 
pocket out, and, testing it, found distinct traces of arsenic. 

From subsequent tests I found there was no hi the • 

material or dye of the dress. There was a haj^kercliief found 
ill the dressing g'>wn, whicli bore Mrs. Ma^^Vnick’s name, and 
was similar to tlie one bearing the black stain. There was a 
blown stain u]>on it, and, not thinking it woi*th 'while to test 
the stain, I steeped tlie handkerchief in dilute acid. I found 
2-lOOths of a grain of arsenic in the w'holo liand kerchief. In 
the pocket there was a little bit of label, and in the corner 
tlicre was a flnff or powder. An apron Avas broiiglit to me afc 
tJio same time as the dress.ing g(.)\vn. It was stained a gooJf 
deal in the fi'ont below tlie ^vaistbaiid. 1 cut tfiat out and 
tested it, and found a vi*ace of arsenic. I then took tlie larger 
piece, but found no arsenic there. Hierc were two kinds of 
fly-papers- ■ ? a o.-on's and Woko’s. One of Hanson’s contained 
2;}“ grfiins oV a ; .scaiic, partly as arsenite of potassium and partly 
arsenioiis acid. I only e.xainined one of Woke's, and took two 
halves of two different papers and fomnl 2*95 gi'ains of arsenic. 

T was asked at the inquest how much thei'e was in each paper, 
and did not know. The other two linlves I soaked in \vat< 5 r for 
an hour, !'^4d tlien ]ioiircd it off without squeezing or anything. 

I found tliree-quiirton; of a grain of arsenic had dissolved in 
that time from one juiper. Aftbr Mr, Maybrick’s body was 
disinterred T made a <leterniination of the amount of arsenic 
111 the liver. That was tm 3rd June. I received a large stone 
jar containing the khlney and part of the liver, part of the 
heart, the scrotum, the femur, the sternum, the lungs, and 
part of the pelvic bones. Thi.s was given me by Inspector 
Baxendale. I distributed tlie contents of this jar into six 
other jars. Then I tested the kidneys. I took four ounces and 
found arsenic, but did not gei it sufficiently pure to enable me 
to weigh it. I estimated the amount a.t about 1-1 00th part of 
a grain. I took six ounces of *the liver, but owing to the 
presence of a large tpiantify of bismuth I found it difficult 
to get the article sufficiently pure to weigh. In purifying I 
lost a considerable part. I weiglied 2-lOOths of a grain, which 
on the whole liver •would be equal to about one-eighth of a 
grain. This was a minimum quantity. There was certainly 
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B. D*vi«g that; I believe more. The liver weighed about three pounds. 

I analysed the pelvic bone, but could not detect any arsenic, 
nor could I do so in the lungs and heart. 1 mean I did not get^ 
that clear and distinct evidence that would satisfy me, although 
there might be indications. I tested the bismuth deceased had 
been taking— that in the bottle, and some which Dr. Humphreys 
supplied me with. I found no arsenic in tliese. I sent what 
remained of all samples to Dr. Stevenson, in Londor^. Dr. 
Humphreys' testing of the excretions for arsenic was Reinsch’s, 
but in solid matter it is very difficult to get traces under an 
•^our,««a 4 i.d. I myself always boil the samples for three hours 
when testing ?‘or arsiuiic. Two minutes for the water test 
would be very k sufficient, even if there was much arsenic 
present. 1 have been an analyst for thirty-six years. In all 
the list of articles except those wdiicli have been mentioned 
there was no arsenic. Some of the things, such as blacking and 
homoeopatliic pilules, I did not test. There were both homceo- 
pathic mcHlicines and others of no great consequence, being 
remedies of no strength. I procured some glycerine similar to 
'that I had tested for arsenic, and analysed that, with the result 
that no arsenic was found. 

r. B. Tozep F. E. Tozer, recalled. 

Mr. Ju.STiCK Stephen — Is this the boy, Mi*. .Davies, who gave 
you the samjiles of the v.arious ingredients from which the 
prescriptions were made up? 

Mr. Davies — This is the gentleman, I believe, who made up 
the prescriptions, and wiio shoAved me samples of eitPh 
ingredient used. 

Examined by Mr. Addison — The ingredients wdiijn^LJ showed 
to Mr. Davies at the end of May were just the same as those 
used for the prescriptions oft 2itli April. 

Cross examined by Sir Cmatilks Russell — The ingredients 
were exactly the s.-irne, none of the store bottles having been 
changed or rejilenished between the two dates named. 

B. Davies Edward Davies, examination continued — T made particular 
inquiries as to whether there had been any alteration. I found 
no arsenic in any one of the ingredients. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell— You use the expres- 
sions, traces, minute, jnd distinct. Can you tell me what is 
the lowest quantity which* is called “weighable" in these 
matters?- — I do not think I should try myself to w^igh a quan- 
tity less than the 100th part of a gi’ain. That is to say, if 1 
had to sejiarate it from a quantity of organic matter. 

What is the difference between a distinct trace and a minute 
trace? — If I get distinct, unmistakable evidence, that is a 
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distinct trace. If I only get ^ very small microscopic crystals, B. Davies 
I vshould call it a minute trace. By ^ieinsch’s test I think the 
1000th of a gi'ain would be the smallest quantity of arsenic. 

should detect it when mixed with two ounces of organic 
matter. 

It is a poison which reveals itself easilj’ by Reinsch^s test? — 
Unquestionably. That is to say, you may get the stain on the 
copper. But that stain may be due to various other causes 
besides arsenic ; and then you have to conveit that into crystals. 

And unless that is done carelully, arsenic may lost in the 
conversion. 

Does arsenic, or does it not, easily reveal itself 

Have you got the tube sliowing the you obtained 

from the liver? 

[Witness here handed down the tube from a box, and said it 
was from half an ounce. 

Sir Charles Kussell, examining the tube, remarked that it 
required a strong glass even to see the film uj:)on the glass, and 
he should like his lordshij) to see it. 

The Witness — Oh, you can see it distinctly enough on 
black background . ] 

Cross-examination con tinned — Before his loi'dship sees it, the 
two things on the bottom are the pieces of coppei’ foils? — Yes. 

They have nothing to do except being the instrument; but the 
arsenic is on them. 

The arstmic is free from tliem, except that it is in minute 
forms on the glass itself? — Yes. 

It looks like the breath on a glass? — A film; yes, but under 
a microscope it is sure and sliarp. 

I am not disputing that, Mr. Davies. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen, bioiight into play two magnifying 
glasses, one of very iiigli power. ^Ile tried both, and appeared 
to be unable to find the “ film,^’ and he applietl to Sir Charles 
Kussell to say wliore the film wa.s.] 

Sir CiiAUiiKS Russell — You must look for it yourself, my lord. 

Mr. Davies offered to exjdain the matter, but 

Sir Chaules Russell — Please, Mr. Davies, don’t volun- 
teer ; remember you aie a witness. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen endeavoured to see the '^filin’’ for 
himself, and called into requisition the slate liat of the chaplain, 
against the dark ground of which he endeavoured to find out 
tlie speck of arsenic which Mr. Itovies'hacl indicated. After a 
pause of some time, during wdiich the Court was silent, his 
lordship handed back the tube to the jury, with his two glasses, 
explaining that one was much more powerful than the other, 
but the more powerful one required to be so near to the eye 
on the one hand, and so close to the object on the other, that 
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S. Davies it was veiy difficult to iigianagref The jury then proceeded to 
use the glasses of his lordship, the black coats of their felloVir- 
jurymen being used as a background "where such an article 
was available, as it happened to be.] 

Cross-examination coiitimied — Now, 1 want to follow this 
out, if you please. You found arsenic in the liver ? — Yes. 

And a trace in the intestines? — Yes. 

And M trace in the kidneys? — 1 found a very distinct trace 
in the kidneys. 

Have ;vo\i got the tube containing that trace? — Y'es. 

, Pass rluit tiil>e roeiid. 

[The wuAe?s here juoduced a small test tube.] 

Wliere am r%^^lo*>k for this tiaec here? — In tlie same part 
of the tube as the"i«ist. 

Sir CiiAiiLKS iiussELL — ^Will your lordship look at it, and let 
the jury see it. 

By Mr. Justice Stkphex (after he liad taken the tube in 
his hand) — I have looked at it throiigli iny glass, and I tliirik 
I can see a certain number of dilVercut l)odies ; ii' you can tell 
what tlioy are, and how many ol* tl)om there ai'o, then I 
have coiitidence in my glass?- — 1'iiey aio distinctly visible 
witiiout any glass. Just Jet tlie light on them, they s^ditter. 

How many oi* them are there? — 'rhere will be some hundreds. 
I did not Ivikjw’ that microscopical tests were allowed, or I 
should liavo taken iny glass to examine tliein. 

There is a film in the bulb of tlie tube? — Yes, there is. 

That lias nothing to do with* the arsenical tost? — Nothing 
whatever, 

It, argues the iiresonee of some metal — bismutii or antimony? 
— Yes ; someth i I jg that "was not vohitile. 

WJiat you did was to test for arsenic, and for arsenic only? — 
Yes, I tested fur lusmulh at« the same time. 

But not witli tlio view of seeing if it was in weighable quan- 
tities? — No. 

You ditl not- exrimiiie with that object; you accidentally 
observed it ? -Yes . 

[Tlie test tulie was then banded to the jury for examination.] 

Cross-examination continued — Now, having found arsenic in 
the liver, and traces in the intestines and kidneys, I'Avant to 
enumerate in what jxuts of the body you found no traces. You 
found, none in the .sloniMch? — No. 

Nor in the conterits of thb stomacli? — No. 

Nor in the spleen ? — 

Nor in tlie Idle? — ^No. 

Nor in tlic fluid which escaped when the body was turned 
over ? — No. 

Nor in the heart and lungs? — No. 
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.Nor in the bedding? — No. , E. Davie 

“•Nor in the clothing? — ^No. * 

^ In consequence of the presence of bismuth, you had a diffi- 
culty in getting your quantitative analysis of vliat remained in 
the liver? — Ye.s. 

But you got t^-lOOths of a grain of sulphid(5 of arsenic? — Yes. 

Have you it with you? — No. I converted it into arseiiious 
acid. 

Well, have you that? — 1 converted that into arsenite of 
silver. 

Have you that with you? — No. I have not brought it. 

You can Ining it to-niorroAv, I sup]iose? — Yes>^at it has 
turned hlack now’. ' 

Never mind; bring it. Now, 1 want to a^'yoii one f]iic.stion. 

You found the bottle in ilie l.iundjy, bi wliicfi IMvs. Maybrick 
Inid a<‘ecss. It is a small round bottle, lailabclled, and con- 
tained a small (pia.ntity of liglit liquid, wliicli, in the result, 
you describe as eontfduing a very weak solution of arsenic, 
with some scent, as if it Avas scented Avater. Would you 
suggest it had been used for toilet puriioses? — It suggested 
the bottle had contained scent, but whoLber it was mixed Avith 
the ai'semV; at llie time tlie two Avere pre.'^ent I cannot say. 

.'^^y question was, Avlielhoj’ it suggost:ed to your mind that it 
had been used for toilet pur2)oses'? — Jt might have suggested 
tbat, sir. 

There Avas nothing in the liouso tliat conlaiiied iirsenic except 
from the innei* room or dro.-'sing-room and the lavatory? — Well, 
of 'foursc, I don't know Avliero the things Avero from except by 
the list. 

! am taking the description that, lias been given in *your 
evidence? — think tho <]uest.ion is, did J lind arsenic in any- 
thing. ", 

lOxcluding tlie <lre.ssing gown — wliich I shall come, to in a 
rnomeut — and tlie small bottle containing scent, exc.ej)t from 
tlie inner room and the hivatory? — Those are tho only two 
places named in the list. 

Yes, quite so, that is Avliat 1 want to get at? — Of course, I 
am excluding the jars with sedimcids fi-om the .sinks. 

Yes, certainly. As regards the handkerchief, loolv at the list 
and .see a bottle marked “ 1 found by Mrs. Briggs in Mrs. 
Maybrick’s room ; there Avas nothing in the bottle? — No. 

There Avere no distinct traces on*the liandkerchief ? — Yes. 

I want to call your attention to this — tliore Avas a stain on it 
of a reddish kind? — Y'es. 

Will you please look at it and say Avhether it might be 
rouge — a rouge stain? — It is very difficult to say Avhat it is. I 
rather think it is somewhat darker than rouge "generally is. 
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B. Davies There is no doubt of traces of arsenic on the handkerchief, 
but not necessarily in th€ stain { — No. I have seen some toQ.th 
powders very much of that colour. 

Do you know whether in that bottle in w^hxch you found n-b 
arsenic there was, in fact, found oxide of zinc? — Yes. 

And what is tliat used for? — It is often used for outward 
application . 

The next tiling I wish to call your attention to is part of the 
contents of the wooden box that was taken from under the 
liatbox — the black powder. Did you come to the conclusion 
that that was caiiKuiised arsenic? — It Avas a mixture of 
powderedr.r'liarcoal and arsenic. 

Is it not^\v'^ fact that arsenic, as such, is sold in small 
quantities, eitheH;nixcd with soot or carbon? — It ought to bo 
mixed with soot or indigo. But this is not in exact compliance 
with the Act ; it is neither soot nor indigo. 

Now for the tumbler, with the handkerchief. The latter 
showed distinct traces of arsenic? — Oh, it was soaived in this 
strong solution. 

. There is no doubt w’hatever about that? — None whatever. 

And the contents of the tumbler were to some extent sour 
milk? — It was so thick that I think there must be solid arsenic, 
because there w'as too much arsenic for tlie w\atcr to* dissolve. 

A handkerchief soaked and put into the pocket of a dressing- 
gown w^oiild leave truces of ai'senic in tlie |)Ookcts? — It would 
leave a great deal more. I believe what was found in the 
pocket did come from the handkerchief. 

Where were the bottles made up by Clay & Abraham? — jQno 
was at the ofHco, and tlie other Avas at the liousc. 

they not counterpart prescriptions? — They were made 
up from the same sheet, but they have not tlrr same pre- 
scriptions. 

7'hey Avere different? — Ye's, totally different. 

Now, in reference to the pan, basin, and jug, I w’ant to ask 
you a cpicstion. You cap see from the appearance of the 
jug that it had been standing a considerable time — unused, I 
mean? — It was clean. Do you mean it Avas dusty? 

I wish you Avould attend to me, Mr. Davies. Can you say if 
it had been unused for some time? — No, I cannot. 

Had it the apyiea ranee of being recently used? — It w'as clean, 
that is all I can say. " 

You cannot jucVj:e? — kNo. 

You found adhering to the side of it two small bits? — Tliat 
w^as the jug. 

Do you understand what I am talking about? — I think you 
are speaking about the jug. 

Can you, in your judgment, say if the jug had been recently 
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used or not? — It was some tim^, because the particles on the E. Davies 
sui'laco were quite dry. * 

^ Therefore, you could come to the conclusion that it had not 
been used recently? — Not within the last day or two. 

Particles Avere sticking to the side, and they were hard and 
dry? — They were dry. 

And hard? — I did not touch them. They were dry. 

Is it a fact that from Avhat you say the glazing of the pan in 
which the food Avas boiled contained arsenic? — No, not to my 
knowledge. 

Do you really say that? — I do. 

Have you tested it to see Avhether the glazing Avas.^'^Tsenical ? 

— I have not tested it, but I put some boiling Water in a neAV 
pan to see if any of the glaze came off. 

Do you not know that in tliis glazing there is arsenic? — I do 
not know. 1 have looked through a. num]>er of books to see 
wlicther glazing of a pan contained arsenic, and have not known 
of it. 

Why did you not test the glazing? — liecause 1 considered 
tlie test I put it to Avas satisfactory — l>oiling water. 

If there Avas arsenic in tlie glaze, Avould not tlie acid set it 
free?~Not unless the acid avus strong enough to make holes 
in the glaze. 

Did you carry out your experiment in the pan? Did you 
have your hydrochforio acid in the pan? — No. 

I do not knoAV whether you can say that the jar had been 
used for cooking purposes, or whether it could generate acid? 

— I^hink there Avas no time to generate acid from the time it 
left the house till tlic time it. Avas poured out at the office. 

I am not speaking of that? — Well, the quantity was siaffi a 
minute qiianitty tiiat it could not geiiei’ate it before it was dry. 

May not the acid have been generated before it Avas dried? — - 
I think not before, the quantity Avas so minute. 

I think what you said before Avas this, that all you could say 
was that you could not say any more; than that there was a <lis- 
tinct trace of arsenic? — 'bat is Avhat I said. 

Have you any tube that shows that? You do not know 
anything of the history of the jug Avhich Avas brought from the 
house? — i know nothing except w-hat I heard. 

Do you know Avhetlier there Avas more than one jug? — I only 
heard of one. ** 

Now, I want to ask you about some* other matters. You 
did not attempt — in fact, you had no materials to attempt — 
to make quantitative analysis of the traces of arsenic discovered 
in one of the two bottles of Clay & Abraham ? — No, the quantity 
was too minute, and I thought it better to leave it, because I 
did not know but that it would be required by some one else, 
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E. Davies ^ niaiter of fact, ypu did ^ot make a quantitative analysis? 
— No ; I did not. ^ 

Mr. Justice Stephen (to the jury ) — 1 don’t know, geutlemey, 
that you would lx? very much edified by looking at this arsenic. 

[Sir ChiARLBS Russell then read over the result of the wit- 
ness’s analysis of the sediment w'liich was taken from the lava- 
tory, the housemaid’s closet, and other parts of the house. In 
some there were traces, and in otliers not.] , 

(To WH/i/'.s-s ) — Did you attach any imj)ortance to the finding 
of traces of arsenic in this place, having regard to the pipes and 
the proved use of fly-papers? — No; what 1 found might bo 
reason 111 ted to be found. 

They 12 right there, apart from the traces of arsenic in the 
house? — Yes, l)ecJSixe I did not find arsenic in large quantities, 
but only small traces. 

I w’oukl like to ask y’Oti one question more. You have 
quite candidly told ns v.diat would be the entire quantity of the 
entire liver from the fractional portion you dealt with? — What 
I found w'ould amount to an eighth of a grain. 

Rut you did not find one-eighth of a grain: you found 
2 -lOOths of a grain of sulpliide of arseiiiu in the six ounces? — 
Yes. • 

And nssiiining that the arsenic was distt'ibuted 0([iially — taking 
the wltole weight of tlie liver — supposing jt were distributed 
e^pially over tlie entire liver, it would amount to ono-eighth of 
a grain? --T<‘s : Imt I believe there was more than that. 

That v;as llie actual quantlty'‘that you w^cre aware of? — Yes; 
but 1 believe it w.as much more. •• 

Was there iiot a mistake about, your analysis of the liver? — 
No * there was not : it was simply a misconception. In one 
case the sulphirie of arsenic was spoken of as^the oxide of 
arsenic — a diiVc'rcncc of one-eighth of a. grain. 

Do you recolk'ct in testing the first part of the liver asking 
Dr. Paul to look and see how the arsenic was obtained from the 
copper foil? — Yes. 

Do you lecolkjct iipplying ]\Tarsh’a test? — No, it was lost 
through an accident, and ^\c just simply applied the test to the 
rinsings of the dish. 

Did isot it di.sai)pear altogether — wli.at you supjHised to l:)e 
arsenic? — No. ^ 

Was it not in consequence of a miscarriage that the experi- 
ment was lost? Did you net get the second test after the l>ody 
was exliume<l? — The first was too small to serve for a quantita- 
tive analysis. 

From that you drew' no conclusions — except as to the presence 
of arsenic ? — I do not know. 

I will ask you how long have you been in Liverpool? — 
Twenty- two years. 
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You have heard of mistakes before now in medicine? — Yes. ^ Davies 

Qo you recollect any case ^ referring to Messrs. Clay & 
Abraham, a welbknown and careful firm of chemists? — Yes, 

IMo. 

Probably you know of other mistakes? — No, I do not. 

In this case you only found half fclie arsenic you have found 
in any other case which ended fatally? — Yes; it was one-half of 
what I found in the case of Margaret Jennings, and that w^as 
half of the smallest amount I have ever known. 

Who was Margaret Jennings? — One o! the women poisoned 
by Mrs. Flannigan. 

And you found double the amount in her liver? — Tust twice 
the amount . Really about the same amount I believe, but half 
the amount of really weighed quantity. 

What do you mean by that? — ^^Fhe quantity that I weighed 
and found in six ounces of the liver was 4-lOOths of a grain of 
sulphide of arsenic, but in that case there was no bismuth to 
make the analysis more diflicult. I got the whole quantity 
in the other case, and in this case I believe I only got about 
half. 

Have joxi ever until this moment said you believed you did 
not get more tluin half? — Yes, at llie Coroner’s Court. I said 
that owing th the number of times that it had to be purified in 
order to get it clean, I lielicved T did not get more than half. 

Is not this what tou sai<l, I believe that to he the minimum 
quantity, t>ecause the process of separation necessarily involves 
some loss ”? — I do not know thg exact words, but I said w^ords 
to that effect. 

Re-examined bj'' Mr, Aodison — C an there he any mistake or 
confusion with liismuth, antimony, or anything else? — No; I*jun 
certain I have made no mistake. , 

Ellen Ann Gore, examined by ’Mr. Addison — I am a cer- e. a. Gore 
tificated nurse. 

Wei’o you on the Stli May sent foi\to nurse Mr. Maybrick? — 

Yes. 

What time did you get there? — About a quarter-past two. 

In what condition did you find him? — ^Very ill. 

Did yoy judge vrhat was the matter with him? — No. 

IIow did he look to Ixj? — Very ill indeed, and in bed. 

Anything else? — His feet and legs were very cold. 

Anything else? — I was told he had b^jen vomiting before I 
arrived. 

Did he vomit when you arrive<l? — ^Not that day. 

Did you speak to him? — ^Yos; I asked him how he was, and 
he said he was very ill. ^ 

Did he seem to be quite consdious? — ^Yes; he told me the 
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B. A. Gore doctors did not know^ what ^was the matter with him, but 
believed it was something wrong with his liver and stomach. 

Did you give him some medicine? — Yes. 

Where did you get the medicine? — Mrs. Maybrick broughtMt 
to me out of the medicine box. 

Wheie from?- — From the lavatory. 

Did she tell you Avhat to do wdth it? — She told me to give it 
to Mr. Maybrick. 

Did you do so? — I did, and left the stuff on the ta'ole in the 
room. 

Did you give him any more medicine after six o’clock? — 
Yesj 1 him some about seven o’clock, but I gave him 
some food oef ore I gave him the medicine. 

Well? — I \vaht«<^ the medicine glass to give him some food 
in it, and I could not find it in the liedroom. 

Where T.vas it? — I wrent outside and asked Mrs. Maybrick 
for it. She said she had seen it in the bedroom. I went to 
look for it in the bedroom again, but it was not thej*e. I 
came out into the lavatory, and found Mrs. Maybrick had there 
mixed the medicine in the glass. 

What happened then? — She put it in a tumbler with some 
water, and she then w’ent downstairs. I threw ^tbe medicine 
away to give him the food in the glass. 

Why dwl you throw it away? — Because I wanted the glass to 
give his food in it. 

Why did she pub \vater in the glass? — Because the medicine 
burned the patient’s throat. . She had also put water in the 
medicine. ^ 

You stayed all that day at the house? — ^Yes. 

Yhe next day, Avas anything done with glycerine? — Yes, on 
Tliursday night I refreshed the patient’s moutll^vith glycerine 
and borax. 

Where did you get it? — ^Mrs. Maybrick gave it to me. 

Did you see where she got it from? — She took it either from 
the medicine cupboard in her room or one of the washstand 
drawers. 

Was that all you gave him till the next day at eleven o'clock ? 
You arrived on the Wednesday afternoon, and Avent at eleven 
the next morning. Did you give him anything else before 
you left? — I did not give him the glycerine before I left that 
time; I gave it him on Thursday night. 

Did you give hiiR anything then before you left? — ^The 
doctor ordered him some new medicine on Thursday morning, 
and I believe I ga\^e him one dose of that before I left, but I 
am not quite sure about it. 

How w^as he on Wednesday night? — He had rather a rest- 
less night. During the night he slept about two hours and 
fifty-five minutes, at intervals of about half an hour. 
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Of what did he complain that night? — Straining in the B. A. Gore 
bowels. 

Can you tell me when that came on? — On the Wednesday 
iiight, sir, early in the evening. It got worse in the morning. 

Did he complain of his throat? — Yes. He said he felt as if 
he had a hair tickling his throat. 

Did that go on all night? — Yes. Mrs. May brick slept in the 
dressing-room, and I remained up with the ])atient. I left at 
eleven o'clock the next morning, and came back at eleven 
o'clock on Thursday night. Nurse Gallery was there, and Mrs. 

Maybrick came in soon afterward. 

Was it then that you gave the glycerine and borar? — I think 
it was some time afterward. 

Before midnight did you give him anything? — I gave Mr. 

Maybrick some of Valentine’s meat juice! 

About what time w^as that? — few minutes after eloven. 

Where did you get it? — i\Ir. kklwin Maybrick had given me 
the bottle on the Wednesday night. 

Was it a fresh bottle at that time? — Yes, it was a bottle 
similar to this. 

Well, on Thuisday night, when you came back, did you ^ 

open the fresh bottle? Did you take the cork out? — I took 
off the covering of the bottle. 

II ow did you give the meat juice to Mr. Maybrick? — I gave 
one or two spoonfuls in water. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick say anything? — She said Mr. Maybrick 
had had the meat juice before, and it had made him sick. I 
made no remark upon that. 

Was he at all sick after taking the meat juice you gave him? 

—No. ^ ^ 

When waS’ he sick next? — He was, sick twice in the night 
or the early part of the morning. 

Did you give him anything? — f'es, I gave him champagne 
every quarter of an hour. 

You found that open? — Yes. ^ 

Then did Mr. Maybrick go to sleep that night? — ^^Yes, he 
slept for about three-quarters of an hour. I w’^as left in the 
bedroom then. 

Did any one else come in? — Yes, Mrs. Maybrick came in. 

Now, tell us in your own way what happened at that time, 
between the Thursday night and the Friday morning? — Mrs. 

Maybrick passed tlirough the bedroom and in doing so she 
took the bottle from the chest of drawers. 

Is that the same bottle you opened and made the extract for 
Mr. Maybrick ? — ^Yes. 

Now, what happened after that? — She went into the dress- 
ing-room and remained there about two minutes. 
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E. A. Gore How was the door? Was it open or shut at this time? — It 
was not latched .; it Avas' pushed to. ^ 

What did she do then?— She brought it back into the room, 
and wished me to go for some ice. ** 

Hoav do you kiiOAv that she wished you to do so? — She 
expressed it. 

What did she say? — She told me to get some ice to put in 
the Avater to bathe Mr. Maybrick’s head. 

Did you see Avhat she did AA’ith the bottle? — She rtiised her 
hand and put it on the table. 

On Avhich table? — On the small table in the roon>. 

How di^Jslie do it? — She had lier hand by her side, and Avhilo 
speaking t^me raised it and put tlie bottle on the table. 

So that you could see her? — I did se<}. 

Just show' how ai Avas done — [Witness took a botlJe, and, 
coA-ering it Avitb her hand, placed it upon the desk before her.] 

Did she cover it with her hand? — I cannot say. 

She had it in her hand, and ])ut it on the table while speak- 
ing to you? — Yes. 

Did she tell you then to get some ice? — Yes. 

Where Avas the ice kept? — In the lavatory. 

Where Avas the lavatory? — On the landing. 

You had to go out of the room to get it? — Yes*. 

What did you say to tliat? — I said to her that the patient 
was asleep; I could go AAdien he aAvoke. 

What hapjKjned next? — She Avent to lie doAvn in tlie dressing- 
room. 

When did she come back? — the patient Avoke ug. 

Why? — lie Avoke up Avith a choking sensation in his throat, 
and‘’ Mrs. I^laybrick came into the room and moA^ed tlie bottle 
of meat juice from the t^hle on to the Avashhaiwl stand. 

You say he made a noise as if he Avas choking? — Yes. 

What Avas kept on the*^ Avashhand stand? — The ordinary 
basins and jugs. 

What made the patient Avaken? — I suppose it was the 
choking. 

What did you do? Did you giA^'e him any of the ice? — No, 
sir, I did not. 

Did you get it during this time? — Yes. ,, 

And Avhat hai>f)ened to him during the night? Did you make 
any use of it? — No, sir. • 

You went off duty, at eleven o’clock next morning, didn’t 
you? — Yes. 

When you ivent off duty Nurse Gallery came on duty? — 
Yes. 

Did you mention to her anything about this? — Yes. 

You "gave her certain instructions and orders about it? — 
Yes, sir. 
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When (lid you next see anirthing jjboiit this table? — I came E, A. Gore. 
aS eleven the same night. 

When you left on Friday morning at eleven o’clock did you 
•come back again at eleven o’clock at night? — I did not leave 
the house all the time. 

Did you, besides making a statement to Nurse Callery, make 
a statement to Mr. Michael Maybrick about this bottle? — Yes, 
sir. 

And Hid you see what became of it? — ^Tes. 

What? — He took it away. 

What time would that be? — Between half-past one and two 
o’clock. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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Fourth Day— Saturday, 3rd August, 1889. 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

A. GoPd EiJJBN Ann Gore, examination by Mr. Addison continued — I do 
not know whether I asked you yesterday whether you gave your 
patient some of the Valentine’s meat juice? — Yes. 

Did you t^ke the label ofi the cork, and then remove the 
cork? — ^Yes. 

Mr. JusncB Stbpij^ — I s this the bottle she saw Mrs. May- 
brick handle? 

Mr. Addison — Yes, my lord. 

(To Witness) — Bid you yourself taste it? — Yes. I mixed it 

with water, and tasted it after I had mixed it. 

What did you give it to him from? — A medicine glass. 

.' And then you put it do^vn where? — (3n the table. 

And it w’as from that table that you saw Mrs. Maybrick take 
it at twenty minutes past twelve? — Yes. 

The next morning, before you went off at eleven o’clock, did 
you give him anything? — I don’t remember. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russbli. — ^Y ou are a trained 
nurse, and have given your services in many serious cases of 
illness? — ^Yes. 

When you arrived on Wednesday, you did consider Mr. May- 
brick very ill, did you not? — Yes. 

Atid I take it from your experience you really thought he 
was very ill? — Yes. 

Did you express that opinion? — No. 

You entertained it, but you did not express it? — ^Yes. 

I wish to get from you particularly the hours during which 
you were in personal charge. You arrived at 2.15? — About 
that time. 

On Wednesday, the 8th? — Yes. 

And you continued in charge until eleven o’clock on Tlmrsday 
morning? — ^Yes. 

You were then succeeded by Nurse Callery? — Yes. 

When did you come again in vharge? — ^About twelve o’clock 
on Thursday night. , 

So that Nurse Callery had been in charge as far as you know 
during the intervening period?- — Yes. 

Is she also a skilled nurse? — ^Yes. 

You came in charge, then, again about eleven o’clock on 
Thursday night? — ^Yes. 

How long upon that occa.rion did you continue in charge? — 
Until eleven o’clock on Friday morning. 
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And on Friday morning at eleven o’clock who sncceeded youl E. A* Gore 
Ijjiurse Gallery again? — ^Yes. * * 

When did you com© in charge again? — On Friday night at 
• eleven o’clock. 

And as in the previous case you understood Nurse Gallery 
was in charge in your absence? — Not all the time. 

Then some other nurse was there? — Yes. 

You came on Friday night, at eleven o’clock. IIow long 
did jofL continue ? — Until eleven o’clock on Saturday morning. 

Who came then? — Nurse Wilson. 

Did you go in charge again Ixjfore the death? — About ten 
minutes before the death. 

Did you during your time have vigilant care of your patient ? 

—Yes. 

Observed what went on, and knew wh.ft was given to him? — 

Yes, as far as I knew I saw all that was given to him 

And you considered it your duty to he vigilant?— Yes. 

Is there any giound for suggesting that you in any way 
relaxed your vigilance or w'cnt to sleep or anything of that kind ? 

— No. ^ 

To the best of your opinion, observation, and knowledge, 

Miss Gore, was anything injurious given to the patient during 
any of yoflr watches? — Not that I am aware of. 

To the best of your opinion w\as there? — No. 

Now, I wish td speak about this bottle of meat juice. Was 
it a fresh bottle? — Yes. 

Is there a capsule upon it* or a seal, or wdiat? — A piece of 
white kid. 

And did you remove it? — Yes. 

And underneath that is there a cork with a seal? — No seiil. 

A cork?— ¥es. • 

Did you see whether the bottle of meat j\iice, wdien you 
opened it, >vas a fresh and iintam^rcd bottle? — As far as T could 
tell. 

The capsule fitted down tight roynd it in the ordinarv wav? — 

Yes. 

And as far as you could judge it was a fresh and previously 
uno|)ened bottle ? — Yes. 

I understand you to say that when you came in and got the 
meat juice you put it in water to reduce it to the proper 
strength, and tasted it to satisfy yourself that it w^as all right? 

— ^Yes. ^ . 

Now you have told us of seeing the bottle removed, let me 
see if I have rightly followed you. The bottle was taken aw^ay 
by Mrs. Maybrick to the next room, the door of which was put 
to and not closed, and then she afterwards returned — in what 
time? — About tw^o or three minutes. 
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B A Core Afterwards coming back and placing it on the table? — ^Yes. 

Just tell me, was that round tdble standing near the windoy^ 
of the bedroom? — Yes. 

Then I understand you to say it was afterwards moved to * 
the waslistand; was it not after an interval? — Yes. 

Your attention was directed to it? — Yes. 

And it [jerhafis would not be too much to say that your 
suspicions were aroused ? — Yes. 

Very well. Your suspicions l>eing aroused you took cSiro not 
to give it to the patient? — Yes. 

You ai*6 clear on that point?— Yes, not by me. 

Nor by any one else so far as you remember? — No. 

On that you are clear? — Yes. 

So that it stands thus — ^you are positive tliut during your 
watch nothing was given from the bottle? — No. 

Now', as regards the watch of the other nurses. You have 
no reason to suppose anything was given during that time from 
this bottle? — No. 

Is it not a fact that before you left your watch after that 
inv^ideiit, you mentioned tiie circumstance to the nurse who 
succeeded you so as to put Jier on her guard? — Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — I understood you to say that you 
had put out some stock in water, tasted it yourself, and then 
you gave him some? — Yes. 

Sir Charles Russell — That w'as l>eforc this incident, my lord,, 
and before Mrs, Maybrick took it in. 

The Witness — Yes. 

Sir Charles Russell — My friend will agree with me in that. 

Mr. Addison — Certainly, Sir Charles. 

Mr! Justice Stephen — Who was it? 

Sir Charles Russell — ^Let us go back on thv.t, because I 
want to make it quite clear, 

(To inirt^gs ) — You recollect* telling us that you got a fresh 
bottle, appai-eiitly untouched; you took the capsule off; then 
you took the cork out; tlif*n you took some food out, and 
reduced it to the juoper strength in water? — ^Yes. 

Then you gave it to your patient? — Yes. 

Wliat time was that?— A minute or tw'o after eleven o’clock 
on Thursday night. 

Then having given a portion of it, I suppose you corked the 
bottle — put the cork in it — and a§aiii placed the bottle on the 
table? — ^Yes. o ^ 

How soon after was it that you saw Mrs. Maybrick remove 
the bottle for a moment when she went into tlie next room? — 
Al>oat twenty minutes past twelve. 

And after you had given him the first lot out of it? — ^Yes. 

I think it is quite clear from wdiat you said, but I want to 
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put it beyond any doubt, th^t the 4)erson to whom the com- B* Gw 
lAunication you referred to was made was Nurse Gallery? — rYes, 

^ You say you wero there a few minutes before this poor man 
died, and Mrs. Maybrick was prostrate, was she not? — I didn’t 
see her. 

Did you not help to carry her into the spare bedroom? — No. 

Did you know Avho did? — I think it was Nurse Wilson. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Was this some time before he died? — 

No, my lord, it was on the Saturday night after he died. 

Cross-examination continued — I think you have already said 
to Mr. Addison in examination that a glass of medicine was 
handed to you by Mrs. Maybrick, and that you threw it away, 
because you wanted to use the glass for food? — ^Yes. 

You found some medicine in the glas^ — Yes ; it w^as put on 
the slab. 

And you wanted the glass for the purpose of using it for food? 

— ^^^es. 

And yon threw the medicine away and rinsed tlie glass? — ^Yes. 

And that \vas the only reason for throwing it away?~'!Qjat 
was my only reason. * 

Re-exaraiiie<l by Mr. Addison — So far as you know, you 
gave him* nothing with anything w-rong in it? — Not that 
I know of. 

Will you speak up, please. You told us that at half-past two 
you did give some medicine? — Yes. 

Do you know what that was? — I do not know, but I was 
under the impression that it \?as from a medicine bottle. 

I>id you put it into the glass? — No, sir, Mns. Maybrick gave 
it to me. • • 

And did yo^i give it him as she gave it to you? — Yes. 

Tliat was the Wednesday at half^past two o’clock? — Yes. 

Where did you get the food, the wine, and things you gave 
him? — The food we i)repared by ourselves — myself and the 
other nurses. 

Yes, yes; but where did you •get them? — The milk was 
brought to us by the servants. 

And you cooked it? — Yes, we cooked them in the bedroom. 

That was the way of it? — Yes. 

And the wine and things, where did you get them? — There 
was a bottle of brandy in the bedroom. 

Very well; you got it from that? — No, Mr. Maybrick took 
that away, and Mr. Michael Maybrick brought a fresh bottle. 

And the medicines, where did you get them? — They were in 
the bedroom. 

On Wednesday you say you didn’t express any opinion as to 
his state, but you thought he seemed very ill? — Yes, he seemed 
very ill. 
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B* A. 0op6 In what way did he appear to you ? — He complained very 

much of his throat, and said his legs were very bad. ' 

Was that all you could see or judge by, I want to know? — Hcv 
complained of his bow'els. 

Yes; was there anything else you could judge by — on the 
Wednesday, I mean, wdien you arrived? — I think he was very 
ill. 

You said something about your suspicions. What* w^as it 
that you noticed that excited your suspicion? 

Sir Chahles Ku.ssell — I really must object to that question. 
She has told us what she saw. 

Mr. Addison — My friend has cross-examined about the sus- 
picions. 

{To Witness) — The'hpttle of meat juice w^as taken away out 
of the room and brought back. Now, wtiat made you 
suspicious ? 

Sir Charges Russeld — ^Well, now, really, Mr. Addison, I can't 
allow that. 

^Afr. Addison — I am very sorry, but she has told us wliat 
she saw. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Her manner excited suspicion in 
taking away the Valentine's meat juice. What was it in her 
manner? — She did not take it openly. 

How did she take it? — She took it from the table in her left 
hand, and covered it with her right hand. 

Re-examination continued — Yes, and then? — She brought it 
back with her right hand on my other side. 

By Mr. JuancH Stephen — Was it in such a position when 
she brought it back that yon could see it openly? — 1 could see 
her put it on the table, J>ut she had it in henjiand by her 
side. 

Re-cros.s-exa mined by Sir OiIapvLES Russell — Do you recollect 
what the medicine was? — No. 

It was not Clay iV Abraham's, nor Dr. Fuller's prescription? 
—No. 

That is the point I w^ant to make clear. What time did you 
give him that medicine? — About half-past two. 

You continued on duty until when? — ^From 11 a.m. till 
11 p.m. 

You don't quite understand what I want. How long did 
you continue on duty after giving that medicine at half-past 
two? — Eleven on Tliursday Inorning. 

Is it the fact that in that interval he was not sick or vomited? 
— On Thursday morning at eight o'clock. 

You say he did not vomit during that day; you mean the 
next morning? — Yes. 

Then it stands thus — that from that 2.15 — ^you gave the 
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medicine at 2.30 — ^he was not sick until 8.15 the next morningl B. A» Gore 
—Yes. , 

Very well. The champagne was given to you by Mrs. 

I Maybrick? — No, the champagne was got from the lavatory. 

As regards the brandy, one bottle was taken away by Mr. 

Michael Maybrick ‘I — Yes. 

And he brought you a fresh bottle? — took it into the 
room. I did not see him do it. 

• 

Margaret Jaiv^b Callery, examined by Mr. M'Coxnbll — I am m. J. Cailory 
a nurse at the Dover Stieet Institution. In pursuance with 
my duty I attended at Battlecrease House on Thursday, the 9th 
of May, about half-past eleven in the morning. I had never 
seen my patient before. I i-emained on duty till eleven oVdock 
that night. During the time I was th^e the patient was very 
much exhausted, a rid complained of a burning sensation in his 
throat and pains in tlie abdomen. He was not sick during 
that time. During the twelve hours I gave him some peptonised 
Neave’s food, champagne, chicken broth, brandy, and medicine, 
ordered by Dr. Humphreys. I found all I gave him prepsi^red 
in the sick-room — the chicken broth and all that. I saw Mrs. 

Maybrick during the day. Mrs. Maybrick was in the room 
most of tlic time, and when she left the room she went either 
in the inner room or to the passage. Ice was given to the 
deceased when he complained of his throat, sometimes by me, 
sometimes by Mrs. Maybrick, and sometimes by Alice Yapp. 

It was kept in the batbrogm. I left the patient once on 
Tlj^ursday night, and at that time Mrs. Maybrick and Mr. 

Michael Maybrick were with him. 

Both of them together? — Yes. * • 

Were tlicr both in the room eacji time you left? — ^Yes. 

Was a linen handkerchief applied to his mouth that day? — I 
don*t know. * 

Nurse Gore relieved you when you left on Thursday night at 
eleven o’clock, and she remained from 11 p.m. that night to 
11 a.ra. on Friday? — ^Yes. 

Y'oii were not in the room during those twelve hours? — No. 

Y'ou came on duty about eleven o'clock on Friday morning, 
the 10th? — Y'es. 

When you came on duty in the morning had Nurse Gore a 
conversation with you wdth* reference to a bottle of Valentine's 
juice? — ^Yes. , 

Was the bottle pointed out to you?— Yes. 

Where was it then? — On the w’ashhand stand. 

Was any of the Valentine's juice given to the patient during 
the day? — No, 

Did you open it at all or put anything in it? — No. 
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. J. Ctlienr Did it remain there till Mr. Michael Maybrick took possession 
of it^— Yes. * r f 

What time did Mr. Michael Maybrick take it? — I don’t know. 

Did you take a sample of it? — I did. 

Why did you take a sample of it? — Because Nurse Gore 
asked me. 

What did you do with it? — I threw it away. 

Where? — In the slop-can in the bedroom. 

On Friday, the day w-e are speaking of, how long did you 
remain on duty in the sick-room ? — From eleven in the morning 
till half -past four in tlie afternoon. 

Was Mrs. Maybrick in the r<x)m during that day? — ^Yes, most 
of the time. 

Was she helping you to nurse, or what was she doing during 
the time? — She was jil<t in the room. I administered all the 
food and medicine myself. 

Did she speak to you at all or suggest anything? — I only 
. remember her suggesting a hot- winter VwDttle. 

During that day, between eleven and half-past four, how was 
the, -patient? — He was in a very exhausted condition, and com- 
plained of pain in his throat and tongue. 

Did he say anything to Mrs. Maybrick, or in her presence? — 
He said to her, “ You have given me the w’long* medicine 
again.” 

To whom did he say that? Have you any indication to whom 
he said that? — Yes, it was to Mrs. Maybrick. 

What did she say to that? — She sjaid — What are you talking 
about? You never had wrong medicine.” " , 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Did he say the wuong medicine, 
or wrong medicine? — 1 don’t know% my lord. I could not 
say whether citlier of these .w'ords were used. 

Examination continued — ^Had he any wrong medicine while 
you were there? — No. ** 

What was occurring when Mr. Maybrick said that? — Mrs. 
Maybrick was trying to j:)ersu^ade him to lake some medicine I 
was offering. There was no vomiting, but there was a little 
straining during the day. It was about eleven o’clock wJicn he 
spoke of straining. I left duty about half-past four, and did 
not go up again the same day, nor did I see deceased • again 
during his life. Nurse Wilson followed me. 

Cross-examined by Sir CnABtEs* Russell — Y ou record all 
matters on the notes whjeh seem of importance each day on 
the state of your patient? — ^Ycs. 

I notice you say that at 8.15 on the 0th — that would be 
Thursday — ^he vomited; that would be right, would it? — Yes, 
that will be right. 

Then I don’t find any mention of any sickness again till— 
^will you please tell me if it is correct? — after half -past six on 
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the 10th, That would be correct, would it? — That would be Gallery 
right. * 

Whatever is on these notes is correct, I suppose? — Yes, it 
would be correct. 

Just tell us, if you please, when did you make these notes? 

— While I was on duty. 

Cut I don’t find any record of the straining or of diarrhcea? 

— There jvas straining, but I did not make a record of it. 

I do not find any record of any diarrhoea? — No, sir, there 
was none. 

Either on tlie Thursday, or the Friday, or the Saturday? — 

I was only there on the Thursday and Friday. 

1 find notes here relating to Saturday? — Tliose aie Nurse 
Wilson’s notes. y 

The notes say on Friday he was <leliriorf&? — Those are Nurse 
Wilson’s notes. 

You came at 11.30 a.m, on Thursday, the 9th, and you 
remained on duty until 11 p.m.? 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Half-past four, I understand. 

Sir CiiARi-iES Cu.saKLL — No, that was on the Friday, my lord. 

She only remained till half-past four on the Fiiday. 

(To Witney) — Then you returned to duty at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and remained until half -past foiu’ on the Fiiday? — 

Y'es. 

Did you leave the room during the time you were there? 

Did you yourself administer all the food and all the medicine 
that were administered? — 1 did not leave the room, and I 
administered all the food and medicine. 

I think you said Mrs. May brick made^some suggestion almit 
a wrater bottle for his feet, wliich were cold. Did she in any 
way interfere? — Not in any way. 

And on this occasion wdien Mi> Maybrick said something 
about, Don’t give ino the wnoiig medicine again,” or some* 
thing of that kind, w^ere you at that time endeavouring to induce 
him to take some of the medicines \ou had been ordered to 
give him? — Yes; I had the glass in my hand. 

And was she endeavouring to jicrsiiade him to take the 
medicine? — ^Yes. 

As a matter of fact, w^ere the medicines frequently changed? 

—Yes. 

I don’t know whether you recollect that, on the day that 
incident occurred, bismuth was one of ftie medicines given, 
instead of antipyrin, wdiich had been given the day liefore? — 

No. 

At what time was it that the statement w'as made to you by 
Nurse Gore as to the Valentine’s meat juice? — It was when I 
went on duty on Friday morning, I believe. 

That would be eleven o’clock? — Yes. 
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it. J. Gallery In consequence of that statement, were you vigilant to see 
what was given to your patient? — tYes. I got the medici^ies 

together on a small table by themselves. ^ 

And were you careful to see tliat nothing from that bottle 
of meat juice was given to him? — Yes. 

Now, speaking of these two i^eriods when you yourself were 
in charge, ^vas anything improper put in the medicine or food 
given to him? — No. , 

Are you sure? — Quite sure. 

I must ask you one other question. Mrs. Maybrick was a 
good deal in the room. On occasions when she was out of the 
room, did Mr. Maybrick make any observations to you about 
it? — Yes, he asked for her when she went out of the room. 

Then you sent fo^,. her, I suppose? — Yes. 

Did she appear to* be very anxious about him? — ^Yes, very 
much so. 

I should like to know did she s{)eak to her husband? Did 
you hear any conversation? — I can't recollect anything she said. 

No, I am not meaning to say that you recollect what the 
conversation was, but they did oonveise? — Yes. 

Used she to sit on <he bed bc'side him, or how? — Sometimes 
on the bed and sometimes beside him. • 

You, of course, did not concern yourself in their conversation, 
but did they speak in a low tone? — ^Yes, a great deal. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Do you mean they conversed a 
great deal, or in a low' tone?— They spoke a great deal in a 
iow^ tone. The j)atient was very weak ; his voice was not 
strong. • 

Ke-examined by Mr'. Addison — Did you apply anything to 
his mouth? — Yes, glycerine and borax. . 

Where did you get the glycerine? 

Sir Charles Russell — ^Haally, Mr. Addison, I don't think 
this arises out of my cross-examination. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — ^You will have another opportunity 
afterwards, Sir Charles. * 

Sir Charles Russell — Yes, but I wdsh my friend w’ould make 
up his mind wdiat he is going to ask. 

Re-examination continued — Where did you get the glycerine? 
— It was on the table in the sick-room. 

What was it in? — On the table. 

What was it in? — J believe it wras in a saucer, mixed. 

How did you apply it?— It was to clean his tongue. 

Did you apply it to his tongue? — ^Yes. 

How often ? — requently . 

Nurse Wilson Nurse Wilson, examined by Mr. Swift — I was in charge of 
Mr. Maybrick from four or five in the afternoon of the 10th 
till eleven of the same night, and on the next day 1 was in 
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charge from eleven in the morning to five at night. I found in Nupso Wilson 
this eick-room Nurse Gallery add Mrs. Maybrick. During the 

S ime I was in the room I administered all the medicine and 
ood to the patient. Mrs. Maybrick was in the room most of 
the time. During the evening of the Friday, about six o’clock, 
the patient said to Mrs. Maybrick — Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how 
could you do it? I did not think it of you.” He said that 
three tiqaes. 

At that time how did he appear with regard to the state 
of his mind? — He ap{)eared quite conscious. 

Did Mrs. Maybrick answer? — ^Yes, she said — ''You silly old 
darling, don’t trouble your head tibout things.” 

And did she follow that up by some other remark? — ^Yes. 

What was that? — She said he could not tell what was the 
matter with him, or what had biought.Khis illness on. 

Upon that day was he taking any food by mouth? — Yes. 

At what time of the day? — Until al)Out half-past seven. 

Were you present on Saturday night when Nurse Yapp 
opened the trunk? — Yes. 

And found tlie cliocolate box and parcel? — ^Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — You w’ere present when she opened 
the trunk tl>at day. What clay wtis it? — Saturday night. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Bussell — were on duty 
from a quai-ter to .five o’clock on Friday up to eleven o’clock 
at night? — Yes, 

And on the Saturday from eleven o’clock in the morning till 
Mr. Maybrick died? — Yes. * 

YoG were at the conclusion of the illness, in fact? — Yes. 

At the time he mavle that observation! " Oh, Bunny, Bunyy,” 
were you aw\ar^that there w'as any trouble about a man named 
Brierley? — No, I was not. 

What time was it that he madcjthat observation? — About six 
o’clock. 

Was it a fact that he had on that day delirious turns? — After 
then he was delirious. • 

Tliat same evening? — Yes, sir. 

You remained in the house looking after Mrs. Maybrick — 
nursing her? — Yes, sir. 

Until what day? — Until the following Saturday. 

And you were there on tl)^. Tuesday after the death — the 
Hth?— Yes. 

And at that time there were policeman in the house, were 
there not? — They were on the outside of the bedroom. 

She was in the spare bedroom? — ^Yes. 

Do you recollect on Hiat Tuesday Mrs. Hughes being on the 
landing and you and Mrs. Briggs being in the bedroom? — 

Yes, sir. 

With Mrs. Hughes and the policeman outside? — ^Yes, 
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Nurse Wilson And do you recollect* Mrs. Briggs making a statement to 
you about several things that^had been found, and, amoilgst 
others, about the meat juice — arsenic having been found in n 
bottle of meat juice? — Yes, sir. ^ 

Do you recollect whether Mrs. Maybrick said anything or 
began to say something? — No. 

What happened outside the room? Did a policeman and 
Mrs. Hughes say anything? — Some one came and said, the con- 
versation was to be stopp^. 

That is what I want to^get at? — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — \Vlio Avas it mentioned about the 
arsenic being found? 

Sir Chables Bussell — Mrs. Bi*iggs, 1 believe, my lord. 

The Witness — Maybrick had been told by some of the 
family that arsenic K^l been found. 

Cross-examination continued — It was Mrs. Briggs? — I really 
cannot say Avhether it was Mrs. Briggs. 

I understood you to say it was Mrs. Briggs? That is what 
l.have noted as your saying? — Somebody mentioned it before 
Mrs. Briggs. 

That is when you say the interruption of the conversation 
took place outside? — Yes. • 

Mrs. Hughes and the policeman were on the landing? — Yes. 

• 

A« Sefaweisso Alfred Sctiweisso, examined by Mr. M^Conntsll — In March 
last I Avas head Avaiter at a hotel kept by Mr. Flatman, 21 and 
22 Henrietta Street, London. * I remember on Thursday, the 
21st March, a lady coming to the hotel betAveeii one antf half- 
past^ A 

Who Avas that lady? — Mrs. Maybrick. ^ 

Were you aAvarc that rooms had been engaged beforehand? — 
Yes. * 

What rooms Avere engaged? — Tlie first rooms were in Temple 
Place, a dining-room and bedroom adjoining. 

Was there any gentleiflan called to see the lady, in the 
afternoon of that day? — ^Yes, sii*. 

^ By Mr. Justice Stephen — What time? — About lialf-j^ast 

six. 

Examination continucil — What did they do that evening? — 
They Avent out. « 

At w'hat time? — About a quarter to seven o’clock. 

Do you know wha\ tincAj Mrs. Maybrick returned? — I do 
not, sir. 

What time did you see her next? — On Friday morning at 
breakfast. 

Did any one breakfast with her? — I saw some one else with 
her, but he did not breakfast with her. 
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Was that the gentleman who called the previous evening? — A. Sebweisso 
No. • 

% Mr. Justice Stephen — At what time would that he? — 

^out half-past nine. 

Examination continued — Did he breakfast in the private 
room? — In the dining-room. It was a private room, and was 
occuj)ied as a sitting-room. 1 did not wait at breakfast, 
although I took it in to her. It was only for one person. 

On Friday, the 22nd, I saw Mrs. Maybrick with Mr. Brierley. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — What time was that? — About 
half-past seven. 

Examination continued — I first saw Mr. Brierley at dinner. 

He occupied the same bedroom in the hotel as Mrs. Maybrick. 

I’hey occupied the same liedroom up to Sunday, when they 
left between twelve and one o’clock. Maybrick paid the 

bill. 


Dr. TnoMA.s Stevenson, examined b^ Mr. Addison — I am T. Stevenson 
lecturer on foi'ensic medicine and chemistry at Guy’s HPS; 
pital, London. 

And there, I suppose, you are extremely versed with poisons ; 
you aie, in .fact, a toxicologist? — I have had a very large 
cx])erieiice for many years. 

An<l have known ji great many cases of poisoning by arsenic 
in every shape — both purposed poisoning and accidental poison- 
ing? — Yes. I act officially for the Home Office and Treasury 
ill such cases. ’ 

Did^you receive on the 22nd July certain articles from Inspec- 
tor Baxeiidale and from Mr. Davies? — Jy did. 

Y"ou analyseil and returned them to Inspector Baxeiidale on 
the IlOtli July?— I did. 

Can you tell me from your note^, in your own way, exactly 
what you received — what parts of the body, and what you 
found? — I received eleven vessels, of which I examined and 
analysed five only. In one of these# vessels which I examined 
there was a quantity of the contents of the stomach. I 
analysed that, and found no arsenic in two ounces of the fluid. 

Another vessel contained portions of the stomach; they were 
decomposcJil, but I could see that the mucous membrane was 
thickened and had been inflain^ed. I analyseil one ounce — 
equal to one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole stomach — ^bnt I 
could not detect any arsenic or other juJisoii in it. Another 
vessel was labelled as containing the intestines and the spleen, 
but I could not find the spleen. I took some of the bowels, 
and by a preliminary experiment I found they contained aisenic 
and bismuth. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — What about the jar labelled in- 
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I. Stmnson testines and spleen 1 — The spleen had liquidated by decomposi- 
tion, and 1 could not find it, ^ I made a preliminary examina- 
tion, and found arsenic, and a metal which I believed be 
bismuth. I tJien took eight ounces of the intestines, ai^ 
I extracted from that portion arsenic and bismuth. 

Examination continued — What was the quantity found? — 
The quantity of arsenic in the eight ounces was *015 of a grain 
expressed as white arsenic. I produce the metallic arsenic 
obtained from the eight ounces, and there is a veyy visible 
quantity, about the one-hundredth of a grain. I weighed the 
intestines of another person, and I conclude that iiv the intes- 
tines there would probably be one-eleventh part of a grain of 
white arsenic. Jii another vessel was a portion of kidney. 

Before you pass away from the arsenic in the intestines, 
what proportion di(k you iind of bismuth? — The bismuth in 
the eight ounces of intestines corresponded to 1^ grains of 
Bubnitrato of bismtith — the ordinary medicinal preparation. 

Is there any difliculty, speaking from your chemical ex- 
perience, in distinguishing between bismuth and arsenic? — 
Xo, there is not. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — J ust repeat the quantity of that 
last, will you? — It corresponded, my lord, to l| grains of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth, ordinarily called bismuth. * 

Mr. Addison — T hat is bismuth, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Y es, 1 know\ 

Examination continued — That is all \ve will say about that 
jar. Pass on to the kidneys? — Another vessel contained a 
portion of kidney, one ounce of which yielded evidence of 
the presence of arsenic. 

Ey Sir CYiarles Bussell — ^^V hat is the number of that jar? — 
The jar labelled Kidpey has, I thinlv, no number. 

Examination continued — The presence of arsenic was dis- 
tinctly revealed by test, bt.t sufficient was not obtained from 
one ounce to admit of accurate weighing. 

Y'ou pass on from that to the liver? — The liver w'as con- 
tained in tw'o vessels. (5iie contained a small quantity — the 
one taken at the original post-mortem examination, I believe. 
That I did not analyse, as it w’^as too small. 

What quantity w’as there? — The whole of the liver jn the two 
vessels w'as twenty-eight ounces. 

In the part that you analysed how much? — I made a pre- 
liminary experiment, with one ounce, and obtained evident 
presence of arsenic. I then made a separate analysis for the 
quantity. I took four ounccvs, and by a j)rocess which would 
extract the arsenic without the bismuth by distillation, obtained 
a quantity of arsenic corresponding to 32 hundredths of a 
grain in three pounds of liver, about one-third of a grain. 
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Did that complete the whole of the four ounces? — I have T. Stevenson 
recalculated and find that it would be* nearer 27-lOOOths than 
26-i00()tljs of a grain. * 

Tliat is in the four ounces? — Yes. 

* Y'ou said four ounces of liver ; what is the weight of the entire 
liver? — I heal’d in the evidence of tliose who made the post- 
mortem that the whole Aveight was three pounds or forty-eight 
ounces. 


There ^^as about a third of the grain for the whole liver? — 
Yes. 1 produce the metallic arsenic obtained from four ounces 
of liver, a very distinct (juantity. 

Did you try the alternative test? — I did. 

What was that? — a process known as the chlorate pro- 
cess, I obtained both arsenic and bismuth from eight ounces 
of liver. The quantity of arsenic expres'^cd as w’^hite arsenic 
was *049 of a grain, or 49-lOOOths of a gv<iin from eight ounces. 
That would correspond to *29, or 29-lOOths of a grain, for the 
whole liver, very nearly the same quantity as in the previous 


case. 

And the bismuth from the eight ounces? You told us ike 
process by w’hich you separated and determined it? — It was 
corresponding to a grain of bismuth for the whole liver. 

By Mr. Justice Stbpiibn — Just tell me how” much? — One 
grain. 

Examination continued — What does that result in in your 
mind? — ^'fhat the body at the time of death probably contained 
a fatal dose of arsenic. I have found a little more or a little 
less than the quantity I did find* liere in undoubtedly fatal cases 
of arsenical poisoning. 

And in wdiat orgajis of the body do ^yoii usually find arsenic 
after death by .‘y’senical poisoning? — In the liver, independent 
of what is found in the stomach unabsorl)cd. The liver is the 
chief organ one finds it in in cas^s of arsenic })oisoning, and, 
I may add, in largest quantities. 

When you speak in that way, you speak from actual exami- 
nations and experience, not merel/ from stories you find in 
■books? — I am speaking from my own very extensive experience. 

Have you analysed any of Valentine’s meat juice? — I have 
recently. ^ 

Is there arsenic in that? — No, 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Where did you obtain it? — I 
bought it myself in Clapham. 

Examination continued — Have yob follow'^ed the character of 
the entire evidence given? — I have; except the latter portion 
"of Nurse Wilson’s evidence. 

Have you formed an opinion upon it? — I have. 

What do you say, doctor? — I have no doubt that this man 
died from the effects of arsenic. 
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T. StavensoB Tell us the general grounds of that opinion? — His main 
symptoms were those apttributjiblo to irritant poisoning; and 
during his moie serious illness, 1 think all his symptoms mil^ht 
be attributed to that. llie symptoms of irritant poisonii^ 
more closely resemble those of arsenic than of any other irritant 
of which I know. 

Well, what makes you say that? In what respect is that so? 
— Well, tlie dryness of the throat, glazed appearance, the whole 
character of the sickness, and, taking the whole Qjf it, the 
anomalies — if 1 might use the term — of the symptoms, are more 
marked in arsenic than in any other form of irritant ^poisoning. 

Then the post-mortem appearances 

Yes, I will ask you generally l>efore we get to the post- 
mortem apixjaraiices what are the ussual sym|)toms of arsenic 

poisoiiiug? — The usud symptoms 

By Sir Charles IrdSSELL — Are you speaking of the post- 
mortem? — No, I should take symptoms to mean, and should 
use the w'ord as applying only to life, not to the appearances 
after death. 

^Examination continued — ^Yes, I suppose you would, Dr* 
Stevenson. 1 was asking you what the general symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning were? — The general symptoms which usually 
appear within half an hour to an hour of taking* some article 
of food or medicine are nausea, wdth a sinking sensation at 
the stomach ; vomiting, and, unlike vomiting produced by any 
ordinary article of food or drink that disagrees, the vomiting 
affords no relief as a rule, and, often comes on again. Then 
there is most commonly pain in the stomach and diarrhoea. 
After a time the region of the stomach becomes tender to* pres- 
surtf, the patient becuiKes restless; often bathed in perspira- 
tion. The throat is oomylained of ; there is pdn in the throat 
extending dowm to the stomach. The tongue is very foul in 
appearance and ftirred. 7'hfcrc is not the bad smell as in the 
ordinary dysj)eptic tongue. '^Oie patient goes on getting col- 
lapsed, gets a rapid and feeble pulse, a thirst; there is great 
straining at stool ; vomits and evacuations arc frequently 
stained with bloixl, and the patient dies. 

Tell me, the symptoms you describe, are they infallible 
symptoms? Do you always 'find all of them toget'hej, or are 
they anomalous symptoms, one coming sometimes and some- 
tiines others? — Very anomalous,* and I should add that there 
are other symptoms', Igter symptoms, but those are the ordinary 
characteristics of acute arsenical poisoning. 

Then, I will ask you another general question, and then after 
that al^ut this case. What is a fatal dose of arsenic — a dose 
\vhich by itself will take away the life of an adult person? — 
Two grains or thereabouts. Thave learned from my experience 
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in small doses — I believe that a smaller dose than that may T. Stevenson 
kill. A full half or thereaboulis has Been known to kill, given 
in ^one dose. 

^ Then when a fatal dose of that kind has been taken, in wdiat 
time does it in the generality of cases kill? — Generally, I may 
say, from six to twenty-four hours; twelve hours is a very 
common period. 

Now, please to tell us, will you, the effect of repeated doses, 
small do«es ; may it be longer than twelve or twenty -four hours? 

— Oh, yes, there are exceptional cases which go beyond that 
which is usual. 

Where there is a smaller than fatal dose given, what then? 

Are the symptoms, lor instance, the same? — Mucli the same, 
but more spread out. I should put a w(»nl to that, and say 
particular symptoms, such as vomiting^, and purging, may be 
less severe than when one large do.so is^iven. 

That is under the hypothesis that a person recovers from 
such, a dose ; but .su[j])ose it 1)0 lepeated, what then, doctor? — 

I am speaking from iny own knowledge. W^hen the sympt^ns 
of arsenical poisoning come on, they may subside to a certain 
extent ; they recur witli another dose, and again subside, and 
so on. 

Might that result in dcatli without any second dose having 
been given? — Yes. If a second dose were given before the 
livst had ijraeiieally disapfjcarcd fi-otn the body, the effect rjf 
the second wanild be added to the first. I wish to add, that 
even if tlie effect of the fust lukd disappeared, if a second large 
dose be given, the patient, weakened by the first, will be moie 
liable *to sntfer from a smaller dose given a socoiul time. That 
is to say, the same amount is not requfred’to kill in flic second 
dose, I believe.* • 

Arsenic is a white powder somfitimes. IlavS it any taste in 
food or medicine '? — It is practioafly tasteless. T have known 
an ounce put into tw'onty ounces — a pint — of rico j)udding, and 
yet not be detected. ^ 

And is there an^^ diffojrence in these effects, as to whether it 
is given in solid or in liquid form? — In the liquid form, of 
course, it is absorbed more readily, more freely, than in the 
solid; a^small dose is more likely to produce the maximum 
effect. Again, when solid arsenic is given, the particles often 
become entangled in the coats* of the stomach, and the clianco 
of recovery is diminished thereby. It^ is not removed by 
vomiting and juirging. In those cases one very frequently 
finds that after death solid arsenic is adherent to the stomach, 
visibly adherent. 

And where it is given in solution you find no visible particles 
in the stomach, of course?— Aly experience is that you gener- 
ally find it in the stomach if death is very quick. 
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T. St 6 V 0 ns 6 n Let me ask you one more question. In how much liquid can 
you dissolve one fatal dose of two grains? — You can dissolve 
it wutli skill in about less than a tablespoonful of water, but 
it requires skill. Ordinarily if you put a fatal dose into about 
a wine glass of liquid that would dissolve a fatal dose of two 
grains. 

How long would it take to dissolve? — It depends whether it 
w\as shaken or not. It would dissolve in a few hour§ to some 
extent. 

You heard what Mr. Davies said about the fly-papers? — I 
did. 

Is that according to your knowledge? — T experimented with 
similar fly-papers, and I have reason to believe that what he 
said is quite correct. 

Sir Charles is not really a material portion 

of the case if he did not analyse the papers from the same 
people. There is no doubt whatever that there is arsenic in 
fly-pajKU's, and I shall not raise a single objection on the point ; 
btt in a case of this kind the question put is irregular. 

Mr. JusnoE Stephen ruled that the question should be put. 

Examination continued — ^Ilavc you seen the fly-papers? — I 
have seen others like them. 

Not the same? — Not the same, but they are made by local 
chemists in a similar way. What I examined are precisely like 
these, except in regard to the name. 

And vhat is the result of your experiments on fly-papers? — 
That they contain arsenic, arid it is readily extracted from 
them by simply soaking them in cold water. 

Now, I Inive asked you so far on the general symptoms of 
arsenic and arsenical poisoning. Taking the .symptoms of this 
case befoj’e tlie post-mortem, you have watched carefully, as 
you liave told us, all the evidence, with the exception of that 
of Nurse Wilson. W^’hat do you say as to tliese symptoms? — 
I say that if from the 27tli of April to alKmt the 2iid or 3rd 
May the deceased had recovered, I should not have l;>eeii able 
to say that it was caused by arsenical poisoning, although I 
now believe, from the subsequent circumstances of the case, 
that they may bo referred to arsenic ; at all events, some of the 
prominent symptoms. 

Wliicb symptoms make you ^liink so now?- — lie began with 
sickness in llie morning. 

On Saturday? — ^Yes. Then he had sickness again on Sunday, 
the 28th. He complained very much of foulness of the tongue, 
which is a sign of congested stomach. He said he felt seedy 
for days, which would mean a sense of nausea. Then he said 
to Dr. Humphreys on the morning of the 3rd May 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — ^Wlien a person says he is seedy, 
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how would you describe it? — I do not .attach much importance T. SUvatosen 
to that, except that the man was not well, and on tlie Friday, 
the 3rd May, he told tlie doctor he had not been well since 
previous day, when I learn he had his luncheon at the 
office. His tongue, in spite of the treatment, was worse than 
it had been on the previous occasion when Dr. Humphreys saw 
him. Those symptoms j)oiiited out that lie had had some 
irritant; it might not have lieen arsenic, but something 'which 
might ndt have agreed with him. It might not have been 
arsenic. 

Examination continued — That is all you could say up to 
the time? — Yes. 

Did you attach any importance to the numbness? Perhaps 
you have forgotten that on the 27th. wdien he went dowTtstairs, 
he complained of numbne.ss of the ^vgs? — Numbness is a 
symptom of arsenical poisoning, which usually comes on not at 
the beginning, but later on, when the patient is recovering, if 
he does recover. 

When you find numbness early in an illness would you infer 
other things? — It would not have excited suspicion in my mind 
of arsenical poisoning. 

Go to tlio 3rd of May, to tlie Friday — he died on the 11th. 

What would you say as to tlie interval of the eiglit days between 
the 3rd and the LUh, if tlie symptoms varied? — He told Dr. 

Humphreys that evening that he had been sick twice, as I 
take it, since he got home. lie told the doctor, who saw him 
late in the evening, that he liM been sick twice. 

From that you will tell us your opinion? — I may say Dr. 

Humphreys prescribed something of ^v^'ioh^lie did not givi^ me 
the term. Sciatka is often brought on by exposure to cold, and 
a severe purgative, or sometliing of fliat kind, will develop it. 

I could not say that it was distirytive of arsenic. 

Yes; what next? — From that time forward lie appeared more 
or less sick until Dr. Carter saw' liim, and heard the history 
of the vomiting and looseness of tlfb bowels. 

That would be Tuesday? — Yes, Tuesday, the 7th. 

Sir Charles RussBLr. — ^My lord, I think thi.s course is very 
unusual; it does not prove tlie case at all. The matter of 
looseness of the bowels stands thus — Dr. Humphreys, who saw 
him first and attended on him# said that he spoke first of it on 
Thursday, the 9tli; and Dr. Carter says that on tlie 7th he 'was 
told there was one loose motion, that w^as nil. An<l I w'ould 
respectfully suggest, my lord, and ask if, from your experience, 
it is usual to give all these daily symptoms as given by other 
witnesses, and then put them to another witness. I would 
respectfully suggest that the proper course is to speak to the 
general symptoms only. 
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St«v«iison Mr. Addison — I do not desire to argue with your lordsliip. 
I will go by tlic inclination of your lordship^s mind. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — I think I must agree with Sir Chsirles. 
The way you put the questions assumes a degree of confideii\?e 
in the witness and not of accuracy, and I think the evidence 
in a case like this, which is of the utmost importance, is mad 3 
up to a very great extent of small matters, and I don’t think 
it quite fair. I do not mean it is intentionally unfair, but it 
is not what the j)risoner has a right to expect that jou should 
take every day's symptoms, as it is not fair. 

Mr. Addison — (J iiite so, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — ^Tliere is strong mystery about all the 
circumstances, but I think you are going too minutely into 
some matters. 

Mr. Addison — No,^my lord; ))ut I will try to follow my 
friend’s desires. 

Examination continued — From the 4th to the 11th what do 
you say the symptoms point to? — They point to an irritant 
ji9ison, and especially to arsenic. 

Why especially to arsenic? — The dry, glazed throat, the 
continued vomiting, the passing of tiie bowels, and the strain- 
ing, all point to either antimony or arsenic at the period, and 
more likely arsenic than antimony. 

.Now% as to the life appearance's. The doctors do not speak 
of any tenflerno-ss upon ])rc.ssu]‘e in tlje legion of tlie stomacl)? — 
I noticed that, and I have seen cases where tluit symptom was 
absent. It results from the inllanirnatlon of the stomach, 
and all inflamed organs are as a rule tender. T find here no 
evidence that this man, had at any time tenderness, but he had 
undoubted i.nflamination of the stomach. 

Why do you say undoubted inflamniation of tlie stomach? — 
As seen at the jiost-mortgm examination, and as seen by 
myself. 

Now, <l()clor, I pass away from the symptoms in life to the 
post-mortem symptoms?— ‘-Appearances. 

Ap]»earances, then. As regards them, will you as generally 
as possible give us the results which you drew from tlie post- 
mortem a])pearances ? — Tlie post-mortem appearances were 
those of irritant poisoning, and were more those of arsenic than 
of any other irritant poison. . 

Why, doctor? — The bright redness of the stoma<di, the result 
of inflammatirm, and the presence of inflammation there, and 
in the first part of the intestines more marked than in the 
other parts. The rovsy blush, as it is <lescribed, of the intes- 
tines and the vascularity is generally better seen in arsenic 
poisoning than from any other form of irritant poisoning. It 
is only fair to say that after seeing a post-mortem examination 
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of that kind I should have withheld anj absolute opinion until T. stevenioD 
I had known the result of the analysis. 

Nhw, the question has been raised whether gastro -enteritis 
P|esents any post-mortem appearances ? — ^I'his was a death from 

f astro-enteritis. It is a special disease set up by arsenic. I 
ave no knowledge of my own experience, or from the experi- 
ence of others, that gastro -enteritis occurs independent of the 
introduction of some irritant. 

Now, the question lias lieen raised as to whether improper 
food is an irritant? — I hardly know what you mean by improper 
food. 

It is said that mutton that had* been bad without actually 
becoming tainted, or grouse or sausages might alfect him? I 
am speaking of injurious food? — I have seen many cases, and 
I have examined the organs of the persons wlio liave died from 
that kind of food, and independently ^of tlie fnct that the 
symptoms during life differ, from post-moitem ajipearances 
gastro-enteritis is lower down in the bowels in the case of 
injurious food. I am not speaking of game birds, widcli may 
have been affected by particular plants ; but of tinued food, 
canned meats, wliich liave undergone some olianges, and there 
you find the ;ippcarances more generally diffused, witli slight 
inflammation, or may lie severe, of the ]x>\vels, or ulceration. 

The brunt of tlie .post-mortem appearances are not in the 
stomach so much as in the bow'ols. 

That is all 1 have to ask you on the post-mortem appear- 
ances. After that I want to kftow what was the result of the 
analysis both as taken by yourself and by Mr. Davies. What 
was the result in your mind of the ant^lysis? — It concludetj^ my 
opinion. That is to say, coupling my analysis with what I 
have heard in this Court, I can have uT) doubt as to tlie cause of 
death being from an irritant poison, and from the irritant 
poison found. T discovered no antimony or mercury, which 
are other mineral poisons, in the body. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Did yo« search for them?— I did, 
my lord. 

Examination continued — As to the absence of any trace of 
arsenic in the stomach at the post-mortem? — I have found in 
a case of known arsenic poisoning that there was in the stomach 
such a quantity of arsenic as Ucould only just detect ; hence it 
must have been very minute. I operated on ono-fifth or one- 
sixth of the stomach, and I could detect—^ — 

No trace of arsenic? — No trace of arsenic at all; but that 
does not prove there was no arsenic at all in the stomach. 

The impossibility of your finding it, and the fact that you 
can't find it, does that influence youi’ opinion? Is it absolutely 
strange? — I was not surprised. It does not diminish my 
opinion that there was arsenic in the body. ^ 
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T. St«veii8oii You said that the effect on the stom&ch is to produce in* 
flammation ; how is it (the ar^nic) absorbed ? — It is absorbed 
from the stomach through the blood and passes into the li\fer. 

How does that get into the liver? — It is the first organ to 
which the blood passes. The liver is the first in circulation from 
the stomach. e 

Looking at the analysis and the post-mortem, as regards the 
post-mortem appearances, what time would you say tho symp- 
toms would appear ? How long before deatli? — Certainly some 
on the fird May, I should say. 

Do you infer anything after that? 

[Sir Charles Russell made, objection, and Mr. Addison altered 
his question.] 

Do you infer that the whole of it would not be on the 3rd of 
May ? — 1 have reason to think so from the medical facts. 

Is arsenic what is ?jlle<.] a cumulative medicine? Does it 
remain in the system, or does it pass off? — I don’t like to use 
that term, but it does not accumulate and store up in the body 
like lead and several other things, with which if you take 1 -100th 
of^ a grain day by day you will eventually get several grains in 
the body. But after arsenic is taken it is excreted with tho 
neater, and then it gets less and less unless a fresh quantity is 
introduced, and as a rule the whole of the poison is removed in 
a fortnight. It gets less and less. 

Your figures seem to indicate that you* find a little more 
arsenic than Mr. Davies. Is that so? — That is so. 

Some question has been asked about previous cases of arsenic. 
If arsenic is taken in America as an anti-periodic — I don’fj know 
how long, but some years before — would that have any effect 
upoii this illness? — Ko. ' 

By Mr. Justtck SiEPHFJf; — Suppose you admitiister to a rabbit 
a grain of arsenic,, how long wo\ild it take to pass fi*om tho 
rabbit? To disappear from'che body? — 1 don’t know in regard 
to a rabbit, but I know with regard to a human being. I 
think arsenic, as a rule, disappears from the water — the secre- 
tion disappeai’s generally — in the course of a fortnight, although 
I have known it to appear in the urine in very minute quantities 
for twenty-five days. That is my experience. It gets less and 
less day by day. 

Examination continued — One question more. I think you 
did answer that any arsenic taken as anti -periodic in America 
or in any other form, yea rs^ before would have had no effect at 
all? — I do not think so. 

You mean any arsenic remaining in the body from the time 
in America? — Yes. I do not think it could have remained a 
year in any sensible quantity. 

The arsenic you say. Wliat is the extreme length of time it 
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can have been there in the liver? — I do not know how long in x 
that quantity ; it is such a quantity a« I should have expected 
to $nd if the patient had lived for three or four days. 

You have heard it said that arsenic is used as a cosmetic? 
'iThat do you say? — Jt is very rarely used as a cosmetic; it 
Irritates the skin. It has been said to be used in some cos- 
metics ; but my experience is that it is there simply as a slight 
imjmrity of the ordinary bismuth used in commerce. The pure 
commercial article contains a little. The medicinal article I 
have examined, and I find it contains the lO-lOOOth part of a 
grain to the pound. 

Now, with regard to Fowler’s solution? — That is the ordinary 
medicinal preparation of arsenic, containing 1 per cent, of w’bile 
arsenic. 

Would that ill any way account for any of the appearances 
seen? — If given in large and repeated <^ses it would. It must 
be given to the amount of three-tenths of a grain, equal to 
thirty-five minims of Fo^sler’s solution. 

Taking all the symptoms and appearances before death and 
after, what do you say was the cause of death? — No douljt it 
was duo to arsenical poisoning. 

Cross-examined by Sir Cjiaules IIussell — Y ou are nominated 
by tho T[om5 Office and by the College of Physicians? — I liave 
been their analyst for many years before. 

Since the Lainscrn case you were nominated analyst by the 
Home Oflice, and your services can be called into requisition ? — 
Yes. ^ 

And it is in that sense that you attend here officially? — ^Yes. 

Is your exfiericnce of arsenical poisoning princijially confined 
to examinations affer death, or of ij^atiunts who have ^aken 
arsenic during ^^leir life? — Iloth. 

Principally ” was iny question?—! suppose I have examined 
more persons during life than I Imve examined after death. 

When w^as the last case? — Within the last two weeks, I think. 

I wuint you to bo exact? — I have seen persons wdio have taken 
it as medicine * 

I am not speaking of persons who have talvcn it as medicine, 
but of persons who have taken it improperly or an overdose? — I 
can’t sa^ ; it is not a very long time. 

Tho last accidental case you saw no evil results followed? — 
No. I think not in the last^ase I saw. 

What was the name of that case?— I don’t k^ow^ I see cases 
constantly in the hospital ; when tlfby come in 1 see them. 

You have examined cases (post-mortem) in which it was 
suggested that arsenic was the cause of death? — ^Ycs. 

"^en last? — Oh, I examined portions of bodies frequently 
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That was for the purpose of analysis. ' I am talking of ex- 
amining bodies'/ — 1 hav6 frequently examined the internal 
organs ; but I don’t know when I last s;rw a whole post-mortfem 
in a case of arsenical poisoning. 1 have, however, seen many. •• 

I w'ant to know when you by yourself assisted at a post“^ 
mortem, and of a person said to have died from arsenic? — It\ 
may be a year ov two ago. 

Have you the facts in your recollection? — 1 cannot say when 
it was or which was the last. ^ 

Have you a very definite case in your recollection? — I have 
several. 

Will you fix one and toll .me the circumstances of it? — The 
very first case that I had w’as at a post-mortem for poison. It 
was in the year 1858, when two hundred persons were poisoned 
by arsenic, an<l .seventeen died. 

That is too long ago.'i Can yo\j give me a more recent case? 
— Oh, ye.s ; but I don’t know' the names. 

Will you kindly fix your mind u|»oii one case of a post-mortem 
in w’hich you yourself took part ? Tell me when it w'as. About 
when ? — Thei’e w'as a case some years ago 

Nearer tha?i that, please? — I cannot call to mind the circum- 
stiinoes of eacli |»nrticular case. , 

Within a reasonable time? — I remember one case perfectly 
well. 

'Wlien w’os it? — A few’ years ago. 

You have the circumstances definitely in your mind? — I 
think so. 

You assisted at the post-mortem? — Yes. 

Was it a case of accidental or supposed wilful? — It was 
suicidal — a. suicide ; half 'ouicidal, I believe. 

And the dose taken proved fatal? — It proved '^latal. 

Death followed soon after taking the dose? — ^AVithin a couple 
of days, I think. * 

Wliat was the dose taken? — Unknown. 

What? — It was unknown 

But you found out afterwards, later? — No. 

What was the quantity found? — I don’t know. 

But 1 thought you assisted at the post-mortem, and had the 
circumstances in your mind? — Yes, but when a death occurs 
from suicide at a hospital, and wx find visible evidence, w’e don’t 
analyse the amounts. 

Have you any case in your mind where you know the time of 
administration, the time of death, and the qtiantity found at the 
post-mortem at which you have assisted ? — I think so. 

'Well, will you please keep your mind on that case. When 
did it occur? — Some years ago. 

When? — About a dozen years ago. 
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Not nearer than that? — I have known many cases where I T. Stevenson 
examined the viscera and analj;sed thSt. 

i want to know from you, can you give any case the circum- 
stances of which you have in your mind, and in which you 
Assisted at the post-moitem examination? — I do not know of any 
[case w’here I assisted at the post-mortem, knew the circum- 
stanoes, and made the analysis. It is rare with any one with 
such an experience. 

Can you recall sufFiciently that case of two or three years ago 
to recollect what was the quantity supposed to be taken? — Not 
two or three years ago. 1 said some years ago. 

Do you know tlie quantity foinuU — There w'as no analysis. 

Was it taken in a Iluid form or in the arsenious acid form? — 

It w^as discovered in tJie latter form. 

Then you cannot give me a case where death followed from 
the administration of aisenic., wliere yi:)u assisted in tlje post- 
mortem, and followed this up witii analysis? — Not where any 
definite known quantity w-as given. 

Now, 1 would like to ask you this question. When ^yoii 
spoke of your view that up to about the 3rd May, I tJiiuk you 
said, you would not liavo expressed an opinion, although you 
might eiiUu'tain (nie — you would not express a competent opinion 
as to the cause of the previous illness. Do you recollect saying 
sc ? — Yes. 

Do you form YO*ur ojiinion on wliat you have heard proved 
as having occurred on the 3rd of May? — Yes. In looking for 
the cau.se of the final illness Dfind that it is accounted for. 

Aft/;r hearing the history of the case and the result of the 
post-mortem examination, would you maintain the same attitude 
of mind and withhold any pronoiincl-d (Tpiiiion until yo1\ had 
heard the resulfr of tlie analysis? — J shouM have had a pro- 
nounced o[)inion that the deceased had died from an irritant 
poison, and I should have liad Hie strongest suspicion that it 
was arsenic, but T should have been cautious in saying that it 
w'as arsenic until it w\as proved to ^le in the analysis. 

You withheld your oj union as to the cause of death until you 
heard the result of the analysis? — Yes, and quite projierly. 

Do you in the use of the word poison agree with wdiat Dr. 

Carter has told us? I want to read to you what he told us. 

He expresses the opinion that death w'as caused by poison. This 
is ajiart from the analysis. poison,*’ he says, “ I mean 

something that was bad, it might Jdo bad tinned meat taken at 
a race dinner, not a good dinner, and perhaps wine had entered 
into it. From his manner of living he might have taken up 
something which would set up gastritis.” Do you use the word 
irritant poison giving the same explanation as Dr. Carter does? 

— Yes, though I should have formed a strong conclusion that 
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T.$te?eni0ii some mineral irritant poison had been giv«en from the appear- 
ances. 

Are you using the word irritant poison to the extent IJr. 
Carter used it? — If you like I will apply the term irritant poison 
to all metallic irritants, and such articles of food as contain^, 
irritants. ; 

If gastro-enteritis is set up from whatever cause, are the 
symptoms substantially similar whethei* the cause is arsenical 
poisoning or by any other means? — Substantially similar, but 
there are differences. 

Will you indicate any one symptom which you ,say is dis- 
tinctly an arsfuiical poisoning symptom, and which is not to be 
found in cases of gastro-enteritis caused by other means than 
arsenic ? — No, I would form no opinion from one single symptom, 
either present or absent. 

What do you mean by that answer — No? You cannot point 
to any distinct s^-mptom of arsenical poisoning differentiating 
it from gastro-eiitej’itis, however caused? — There is no distinc- 
tive diagnostic symptom of arsenical jjoisoning; the diagnostic 
thing is finding the arsenic. 

You have said there is no distinctive symptom, but there are 
differences. Wliat do you mean by tliat? — Well, the sympionia 
produced by irritant food, as a rule, do not comci on so very 
quickly after taking it as after taking arsenic. Then there is 
the fact that in the vast majority of cases sevcj’al people par- 
take of a common food, and they suffer from like effects. 

Does arsenic affect the idiosyncrasies of the persons who par- 
take of it? — 1 don^t mean that. I mean they w^ould all have 
the same symjjtoms. 

Nor.% when do you^ sa\^ in your experience the illness would 
come on after taking food?— Generally, a few l^purs afterwards, 
it might bo two, tliree, or* four hours, when the food is pretty 
well digested ; wdiereas in airsenic, as a. rule, it comes on 
speedily. 

How long? — In iialf an hour, that is a common time ; it may 
be less or more. ' 

I should like this to be quite clear. You would ordinarily 
expect from the administration of improper quantities of arsenic, 
speaking apart from the medicinal doses, you Avould expect 
illness to follow in what time ? — As a rule, from half an hour to 
an hour. 

And shows itself hoAv? — I said already in nausea, with un- 
easiness of the stornacfi, vorrtiting. 

In what time, vomiting? — It comes on in a very fe^v minutes 
after the nausea. It may be half an hour, or if not, less than 
an hour. 

But you would probably expect in some such time as half 
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an hour to an liour»persi8tent vomiting? — ^As a rule it is per- T. SUvensoo 
sistent. Sometimes vomiting is entii^ely absent. 

ffhat would bo an unusual dase? — No, I Lave in my mind's 
ey^ ten j.)ersoris who suffered simultaneously in one common 
Jfamily. The arsenic was taken in food, and in two of these 
f cases vomiting was absent. 

Vomiting is not necessary? — In an appreciable percentage of 
cases it is absent. 

DiarrVtea, when does that ordinarily follow an improper dose 
of arsenic? — It varies; it follows vomiting generally, but at 
some little interval, an hour or two. 

You mean an hour oi* two from the vomiting, or an hour or 
two from the administration ? — In some cases in an hour or two, 
or later, but diarrhaiii is not infrequently also absent. 

I am speaking of tlie usual? — I am speaking of an appreciable 
percentage of cases where it is absent, or is not, at least, 
prominent until a later stage. 

Yes. It is a symptom that you would expect to follow, but 
there is an appreciable percentage of cases in which it does not? 

— That is so. • 

Is the diarrhoea persistent and excessive? — I take it diarrhoea 
means that. 

Very goewf. Is another usual symptom — usual is what I am 
putting to you — pain in tlie stomach, and pai ticularly in the f>it 
of the stomach, Increasing on pressure? — Yes; described as 
abdominal pain. 

According to the usual exp/erience — what you would usually 
expeqt^ — when do you find that there is abdominal pain in the 
pit of the stomach increasing on jjressurc? — ^After vomit and 
diarrlia»a have l^een set up. ^ 

You have to!4 us abeady you woyld expect that to be set up 
about half an hour afterwards, and diarrlima about an hour and 
a half ?— Yes, I should place the ;^ain on pressure at two hours. 

Is not also redness, a sliglit inflammation of the eyelids, 
also a symptom? — Yes; not necessarily though. 

I am asking you, if you will tLiridlv remember, about the 
usual symptoms? — Yes, but in the majority of acute poisoning 
cases, wht?n the person dies, that inflammation is not set up. 

Is tlws a case of acute or chronic poisoning? — T think I should 
style it an acute case, long <lrawn out. I distinguish that from 
cases where people suffer ffom what I may term the minor 
troubles of arsenic, such as wall-paj'jers apd so on, in cases where 
persons suffer for weeks or months. 

Is the bloodshot appearance of the eyeballs also a usual 
symptom? — That is usual. 

The appearance in the eyes, the suffusion, redness, and irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane generally? — It is the usual first 
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Stevenson symptom we observe when the persons* take the arsenic 
medicinally and it is Iniginmng tOtget well into their system, but 
it does not come as a rule until some days. / 

Do you know w-hat petechia? are? — Yes. I 

How' would YOU descril>e them? — Little blood-flecks beneath 
the meinbiiines — little dots or minute patches. 

Is that a usual appearance in the stomach of a person who 
has been suffering from arsenical poisoning? — It is. In the 
organs generally — not exclusively contined to arsenic, but is 
common to many diseases. 

But it is a symptom you would expect to find iiT arsenical 
poisoning. Talking about the effects and consequences of food, 
you recollect the case tluit occuried quite recently of Dr. Wool- 
right, of Guy’s? — I know him. 

Probably you know the theory of his illness and death? — I 
was telegi aplied to attend the |>o.st-mortem, but I could not get 
there. 

I should just like to ask you about that? — I had the organs 
aftcr^death. 

Tell us whether this extract from the Lancet is correct — 

After a saiidwicli and a glass of shei'ry lie liad faintness, 
severe diarrluea, and pains in the limbs. Afterwards the pains 
and sickness seemed to alternate, and, finally, liaving been ill 
on Wednesrlay, the 20tli of May, on Tliursdgiy, the Gtli June, 
he died suddenly iu ticd.^’ YTm recollect? — Yes, but it is not 
complete; I can tell t^ou exactly how lie died. He w-as at his 
w^ork at the hospital at half-past 'twelve. He Avent home, was 
examined by a jdiysician, who ordered him to l>ed and* left 
him. and lie died very (|nietly in ten minutes, lie was about 
his work until witliin hour of liis death. 

You know’ that in the poj,t-mort:em exiimiiiatiTin the stomach 
and duodenum were found to be much congested and ecchy- 
mosed? — But not the thickness and redness we have in this 
case. You will find the effects more manifested in the larger 
bow;el, wdiere there w’ere a m:mber of minute ulcers. 

Quite true. I am going to read it all. “ We found it con- 
gested and ecchymosed.” That wviuld lie dark -coloured, con- 
gested wM*th blood? — No, congestion is a bright red; eochymosis 
is a dark, livid, red spot. 

There w’as slight Imt undoiibtecb dilatation of the ventricles 
of the heart. It would appear that the morbid state of the 
stomach and the coloirr produced in his existing condition a 
cardiac dilatation which proved fatal? — He Jiad had cardiac 
dilatation before. 

Yes, but is there anything to account for the condition of the 
stomach and duodenum except that sometliing in the food taken 
was wrong? — It was attributed to that, but he had no symptoms 
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for days, and no one who had seen the viscera would have T. Stevenson 
supposed that it was a case of arseiiical poisoning. I should 
li)i^ to say that if there ha*d been any suspicion from the 
ap^arance that lie had arsenic, I should have analysed the 
^viscera, which I had in my laboratory. 

When arsenic is taken into the system it is more usually 
dissolved in the liquid form, but it does di.ssolve in the fluid 
matter of the stomach if taken in any form? — Yes; but, as a 
rule, oi^y partially. 

It is a question of time, I supi>ose?- — No, it does not com- 
pletely dissolve. When solid arsenic is taken it sets up inflam- 
mation, from which a quantity oj.' viscid rniusus is thrown out. 

The arsenic becomes ombotlded, and you cannot even wash it 
out of the stomach after death, and it is there undergoing a 
very gradual solution. 

Very well. Do you mean that jome paiticlcs would bo 
adherent to the coats of the stomach? — Yes, but not readily 
observed. 

It is taken up into the blood? — Yes. 

Passes througlj the liver? — Yes. * 

And is eliniinated principally through the kiduevs? — Yes. 

Is it a fact that one effect of the taking of arsenic would be 
to lessen the action of the kidneys?- — Sometimes it does. Some- 
times urination is free ; but, as a rule, I may say we do not 
observe very mud! effect on the urine in liic quantity. 

But is not the usual dfect to lessen the action of the kidneys? 

— Only when pei’spiration bwcomos very profuse, and liquids 
takeji arc excreted through the skin. 

Would tluj arsi'iiic be excreted through the skin? — Soiiietimcs. 
lu medicinal doses it is very easy. $ J ^lould say ;ds7T*ihat it 
does sou letirne.:* affect the kidneys,* 

In this ca.sc vou found in the kidneys traces of arsenic, T 
think ?-- ! got di.stirict evidence f)f arsenic. 

WliOii T speak of traces I mean a wcigluilde (juaiitity? — I had 
not enough kiilney to act upon anj^d 

I really think you ought to answer me. a matter of fact, 
did you find any weighable quantity? -No ; and I did not 
attempt to, for the reason that I had not enough kidney. I 
tried one ounce, or about oue-sixth of one kidney. 

Now, whore you did find a weighable quantity was in tho 
liver? — The liver and intestflics. 

Now, T xvant to call your attention Iq this point. You have 
stated to Mr. Axhlisoii that you found rather more proportion 
of arsenic than Mr. Davies? — Yes. 

It is a fact, is it not, that in the order of tho human frame, 
the kidneys, the intestines, or the liver, you do not find the - 
arsenic to be evenly distributed? — In the liver it is pretty well 
distributed as a rule. I guarded myself against that. 
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T. Steveiison I assure you there is no occasion to use the word guarded 

— I guarded myself against it by making 

There is no occasion to use the word ‘‘ guarded/' Ther j is 
no suggestion of a mistake? — Very w’ell, I will withdraw the word 
‘‘guarded.” But I will say that I had this in view. 

You had only a portion of the liver? — The main portion. 

How many ounces ?~T wen ty -eight out of forty-eight. 

You took a portion of some various parts of the liver? — I did. 
Did you macerate tlie whole mass in one bulk, and IJaen take 
a part of it? — No, I reserved a portion of it. 

Now% it is not very important, but I would ask ydur attention 
to this — to the statement yim have already made. As I now 
, understand it, you say it was four o\inces of the liver you took, 

and subjected it to hydrochloric acid and subsequent treatment, 
and you discovered 27-lOOOths; is that correct? Just look 
at your book? — I gave ytu tlie quantity of the substance actually 
weighed. Shall I give you that? 

Did you give 27-lOOOtlis as the quantity discovered ?— Yes, 

I dvl 

Was not your original calculation 26-lOOOths? — It was, or 
thereabouts. 

Now% in the next experiment on the eight oiin/^es, was not 
your original statement *046? — I think it w^as *017. I measured 
very carefully, and I think the ditFcrence js immaterial ; by 
using more accurate figyp’es it comes out a little different, but 
I .attach no great importance to such decimal figures. 

What do you say about the actual weighable quantity of 
arsenic which you obtained? — ^What oigan do you want? « 

The liver. What was the actual weighable quantity you have 
obtained? — The (luantitv obtained from foTir ounces of liver was 
*934 of a grain of the yellow sulphide arsenic. 

How much while arsenic? — The 2(»- or 27-lOOOths. 

Now, in the eight ounces how much did you obtain? — I got 
‘046 of a grain of white and ‘061 of the Kul})]nde. 

By Mi\ Justice Stki»hen™-You say that in the otlier or larger 
portion of the livor-~-eight ounces — tliere were •049. That was 
the amount in eight ounces of liver ; and .adding the two to- 
gether you get *076 of a grain in twelve ounces of liver. In 
the eisht ounces wais ‘061 of yellow sulphide? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examination resumed — Thjf^ result, tlierefove, of adding 
the two parts together — ^the four ounces and the eight ounces 
of liver — is tliat you g\3t 72 « 76-10(>0ths of a gi’ain? — Yes. 

Mr. JusTiCB Stkphex (wnting) — The 76- 1000th of a giain of 
arsenic. 

Sir Ohaules Russell — ^Y es, my lord. 

(7^0 WUmss ) — And in the intestines? — The intestines yielded 
•OJTi of a grain of yellow sulphide. 
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That would be 16-1 000th parts of grain? — ^Yes. T. Stevenson 

Adding therefore the whole together, the 72 or 76, whichever 
is correct figure, and the 15, it would be 87- to 91-lOOOth 

parts of a grain? — ^Yes, from the small fraction of viscera 
,|bperated upon. 

^ Now, we learn that there was none in the stomach, none in 
the contents of the stomach, and none in the bile? — I have not 
heard of the bile. 

I thiiAc so. You heard the evidence? — Tlie bile may have 
been mentioned, but I don’t remember hearing it. 

None in the bile, none in the fluid from the mouth? — ^No. 

The spleen you are not able to distinguish from the rest of 
the matter, on account of its getting into a fluid state. 

Nothing in the heart or lungs? — No. 

Did you try in the heart or lungs? — No. 

Evidence for the prosecution closed. 
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Opening Speech for the Defence. 

Sir Chakles Russell — Gentlemen of the jury, with rny 
lec'irned fiiend Mr. Pickford I shaie tlie very anxious duty of 
defending, upon the most serious cliargc tliat can be r^jref erred, 
the friendless lady in the dock. You will probably have 
gathered, from some of the questions that liave been put in the 
course of the cross-examiiuitioii of the witnesses, that it is 
desired by tliose who represent the juisoner that certain writ- 
nesses should be callcMl on her behalf. And inasmuch as I 
shall have an opportunity at the close of the entire evidence 
given in the case to a^lj^^lress you again, I propose at this stage 
to say but few w^ords ; and those few words partly addressed 
with the object of conveying clearly to your minds the questions 
upon which your verdict will, as 1 sulunit, turn, and, further, 
wifn the object of suggesting the character of the evidence which 
it will 1 :k 3 our chriy presently to lay be To re you. I abstain, 
therefore at this stage of the case from any general, much less 
detailed consirleration of these extiaord inary incidents — extra- 
ordinary in many respects — and will reserve a more lengthened 
discussion on the subjects wriiich are pertinent to this inquiry, 
proper to be discussed in order to help you in the solemn dis- 
charge of the very serious duty wriiicii ultimately will devolve 
upon you. 

Gentlemen, the question that will be put to you by my 
lord ♦mIjI be whether »Floveuco Maybvick is guilty or not guilty 
of the charge liere prefej»*rcd against her, tJ.at cha’’ge being 
the deliberate and cruel murder of her husband. But in the 
consideration of that question of guilt or innocence there are 
two questions involved. The allogation on tlio part of the 
Crown here is that that may, James May brick, died of arsenical 
poisoning, and died of that arsenical poison administered by 
his wife. Two questions therefore must enter into your con- 
sideration — was it a death by arsenical poisoning? If it were, 
was that poison administered by his wife? I have stated what 
the two main (piesfcion.s therefore Avill be. But in consider- 
ing them, I need hardly remind you — and if I fail to do it 
my lord will — ^that in determining each of these questions, 
jufet as in determining what your responsible answ^cr shall be 
to the definite question of guilty or not guilty, it lies upon tho 
prosecution wriio prefer the charge to make out the charge. 

The law of this country forbids any one to say that this 
or any other person is guilty of that w^hich is alleged against 
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him or her until the» appointed tribunal shall have expressed sip Charles 
their judgment, a judgment not founded upon suspicion, how- **“®*®** 
ever strong, not founded upon probabilities, even if supported 
by "Apparently ample motives — unless the strength of the 
Probability, the cogency of the. evidence itself, be so strong 
AS to dispel from your minds any reasonable doubt — I shall 
hot suggest a doubt conjured up for the sake of a doubt, but 
such as will, after careful, anxious scrutiny and deliberation, 
remain in your minds with such vreight and such pex'sisteiico 
as would m any serious affair of life regulate your own minds — 
whatever cloud of doubt and mystery may surround the case, 
nothing short of the existence in y^ur minds of the deliberate 
opinion that you can arrive at one conclusion, and one 
conclusioiN only, will justify you in pronouncing the verdict 
which must snap the thread of this poor woman's life. 

Now, upon the question, was this a death by arsenical 
poisoning? Upon that I will content myself at this stage 
with making this general observation, that although Dr. 
Humphreys Avas attending on the man from the ii7th April^up 
to the time of his death, visiting him on the iiiterme<liato 
days, and several times seaiching with close scrutiny the pro- 
babilities of the case, yet the suggestion of illness caused by 
any foul mean5, much less by the use of arsenic, never occurred 
to his mind, and only after a suggestion to that effect had 
been made — to which I shall refer again — did he come to that 
opinion. And it is true to say the same of Dr. Carter, though 
his observation of the case was* not so extended. It did not 
cover the same period of time. He saw him for the first time 
on the* 7th of May. James Maybrick died on the 11th of 
May, and on one of the intervening d;iys^-Dr. Carter wSs^ not 
there. I do not.^top to point out wjiat I may hereafter have 
to refer to — how it was Dr. Carter came to visit the deceased ; 
but even in view of these circumstances. Dr. Carter, up to the 
time of the post-mortem examination — ay, and as I shall 
demonstrate at a later stage, by a ^closer examination, up to 
the time of the result of the anah^sis— -he could only come to 
the conclusion that the illness was caused by an irritant 
poison; but in his use of that phrase “irritant poison" he 
included not only metallic poisons, such as antimony or arsenic, 
or other poisons of that nature, but he included in that descrip- 
tion any external substance introduced into the system, such 
as tainted or impure meat, or anythinci^ which could cause 
gastro-eriteritis in the stomach and intestines. Dr. StoA’cnsorr, 
a gentleman unquestionably of experience, gave an answer the 
significance of which is great, that even with the account of 
the symptoms occux’ring during the progress of the case, that 
even with the description of the appearances presented at the 
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Sir Charles post-mortem examinatipo, he would liave felt himself con- 

RusmH fitrained from pronouncing judgment until the result of the 
analysis had shown the presence of arsenic in the stoy^^ach. 
So that you will see that in each of these witnesses a Ueter- 
miniiig factor in the mind of each was the fact of arsenic^ tie 
existence of arsenic in this man’s system being discovered in a 
portion of the human frame afterwards. Therefore you will 
see at once that it is natural to inquire whether there are any 
other possible explanations of the presence of arsdnic in his 
system, for it is an undoubted fact of the case that arsenic 
in minute quazitity was pi^sent. It has not been disputed; 
it is not disputed, but there 'are many ways in w^hich the presence 
can 1)6 explained other than by the mode which alone^th© prose- 
cution suggests — that is, by the criminal act of the woman 
in the dock. 

Messrs. Cleaver tool up the defence of this lady when she 
was practically forsaken and alone, and on their instructions 
I will lay before you some facts which I have in statement 
before me, and which will be established in evidence. You 
have heard that the late Mr. James May brick lived some part 
of his life in America, and that at a later period of his life, 
w'lien not living there, he visited America and stayed for some 
shorter or longer periods there. But some witnesses will be 
called before you who will speak as regards this question of 
the us© of arsenic from the period of time when he lived in 
America, in the tow'n of Norfolk, in tlie State of Virginia. 
Let m© refer to the question put by the learned counsel who 
leads for the prosecution. He asked, and asked with an 
appearance of gravjty, Dr. Stevenson w^hether the fact that 
the deceased had talieA arsenic years ago in America would 
account for the presence of arsenic in his sy'Btem in 1889, this 
year. There has not bee^, gentlemen, any such suggestion 
as that made, and why it should have been thought right to 
put the question, w'liicli I must call a preposterous one, 1 don’t 
know. That is not the (;round, the reason for which I ask 
your attention to the evidence which you will hear given 
as to this man’s habits in America. It will be shown to you; 
according to instructions before us, that at the time, 1881, 
and J think 1882 — up to the marriage in 1881, ho had un- 
questionably been in the habit of taking arsenic. I think 
there will be no doubt about that. The original reason for 
his taking ai-senic T am not able to tell you, but probably it 
may have been as an anti -periodic — ^that is to say, to enable 
his system to resist malarial fever, or whatever disease there 
was prevalent in the neighbourhood where he lived. But it 
will be proved to you that during the time he lived in Norfolk 
« was in the habit of calling at a drug store and there getting 

arsenic, thf'.t he was in the habit on several occasions during 
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each of the several* successive seasons, amounting to three or sir Charles 
four cases extending over two^ or three seasons, of sending his 
servant to fetch parcels of arsenic, which can be obtained with 
much greater facility there than it can be in this country. 

His life, his habits of life from month to month, or even from 
year to year, cannot, of course, possibly be closely followed, 
but we have got one or two significant facts in this connection. 

There is a chemist who lived in Exchan^ Street East in this 
town, vUio has now retired, but who was in business in a small 
dispensing shop in the place 1 have indicated up to some time 
in the year 1888. I should have mentioned to you that 
amongst the witnesses as to what* took place in Norfolk is one 
gentleman who, happening to see the case reported in the 
papers, and who was arriving from America about the time of 
the coroner^s inquest, communicated what he himself knew 
about having seen the man in a druggist’s shop getting arsenic, 
jf^ho had a conversation in the shop with the assistant, and 
which was to the effect that he (Mr. James Maybrick) w'as a 
reputed arsenic eater. The man in Exchange ‘Street *East 
speaks of Mr. James Maybrick, whose name ne did not know, 
as being in the habit of coming into his shop for what are 
known as •‘pick-me-ups.” llie difference between James 
Maybrick and many others who came for the like purpose was 
this, that he required an addition to be made to his dose of 
the liquor arsenicalis, and that addition went on during the 
time that the man wjis carrying on his business in this place, 
commencing wdth a few drops and ending in a larger and 
increased number of drops for the dose, and that he used to 
come in tis many as three, and on on^ or more occjflsit^is five 
times, a day for his pick-me-up dos^ with the liquor arseni- 
calis, or, in other words, arsenic ih solution. Gentlemen, if 
this is so, I think you wdll at pnee see the bearing it has on 
this matter. If the man had contracted a habit of that kind, 
or had created in himself a desire or want of that kind, it 
certainly is not one he would con^fey or tell to his friends, but 
would rather conceal from them. Then, again, you cannot 
follow closely the habits of a man who is in Liverpool, London, 
and ott-er places going about his business. 

You cannot expect the defence to follow’ or to put before you 
what the sources of supply w’«re. But you have had one or two 
facts here which I do submit to you have a remarkably important 
bearing on this point of the case.» I reW to the coiiseiisus of 
opinion expressed by Dr. Hopper and Dr. Humphreys, that they 
regarded this man as a man w’ho was skilled in the knowledge 
— and was proud. Dr. Humphreys says, and boasted of his 
knowledge — of drugs. In Dr. Hopper’s evidence, reference i s 
pointedly made to the use of arsenic ; and by both Dr. 
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^ Chiles and Dr. Humphreys language is used which indicates that he 
was a man who knew^, or' iSougJit he knew, a good deal, and 
was in the habit of drugging himself. You have, in Dr. 
Hopper^s evidence, the most serious statement — namely, 
in the month of June, 1888, or September, 1888, he is not surer 
which, it was Mrs. Maybrick wrho, at a time when the dark^ 
shadow had not passed over her name, or over her home, spoke 
to Dr. Hopper and represented that her husband was in the 
habit of drugging himself with something that was p<^nicious, 
and she invited his aid to stop the habit then. Apparently 
Dr. Hopper contented himself with searching this inner room 
or dressing-room, whatever it may be called, and inasmuch as 
he discovered no arsenical compound or arsenic, seems to have 
rested content. This w'as as far back as June or September, 
1888. She made the same reference to Dr. Humphreys in the 
beginning of March, ISSJ), this year. And, again, we have that 
letter which, unhappily, Mr. Michael Maybrick has not pre* 
served-J-and I am not making any imputation upon him becauiie 
of i^s not Jt)eing forthcoming — in which he admits that Mrs. 
Maybrick wrotc'to him in London to point out that her husband 
was continuing to indulge in this practice. Then, w^hen it is 
mentioned to James Maybrick, he uses some strong expression 
denying it, and no further inquiry on the subject *is made. In 
view of the warning to Dr. Hopper in June or September, 1888, 
in view of the warning to Dr. Humphreys m the beginning of 
March, 1889, in view of the letter to Michael Maybrick in 
March, 3 889, it is an extraordinary thing, to my mind, that, 
as regards tliis particular matter, there was not, in the lifetime 
of Janies Maybrick, even ivhen lie was on his sick bed, most 
carefur'aTirl anxious «frtpii»*y made into this particular matter. 
And it is also an extraordinary fact that, altl*)ugh from Wed- 
nesday — if not from Tuesday, the 7th, certainly from Wednesday 
— ^the 8th of May, this lady was deposed from the position of 
mistress in her own house — deposed from the position of looking 
after her husband, at'd poinf:ed at as an object of suspicion — 
no adequate searcli or inquiry was made. For it does not seem 
that at any part of the case there was any one manly enough, 
friendly enouglj, honest enough, to go to her and make to her, 
in the form of words, a statement of the charge against her, 
in order to see whether or not she had any explanation to offer. 
The only approach was when she* was formally charged by the 
policeman, which would affonl no opportunity except for a mere 
denial or admission; the only opportunity she seems to have 
had when there was any discussion about those imputations — 
those floating suspicions against her — was on the Tuesday after 
her husband’s death, when, carried prostrate into the spare 
b^room, she lay on the bed attended by the nurse, Wilson, 
for Several days On that occasion there does seem to have 
i8o 
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been some conversation, in which Mrs# Briggs and Mrs. Wilson, sip 
the nurse, took part, at which* at all events, she was present, 
in yiich Mrs. Briggs did make some allusion to this question of 
^arsenic in the Valentine’s meat juice. The policeman who 
outside heard the conversation of these women might have had 
the opportunity of hearing her make some statement, if she did 
not actually begin one on that occasion; but the policeman, 
hearing the conversation, and no doubt attracted by the sub- 
ject, called Mrs. Hughes to say that no further conversation of 
the kind must be allowed. 

Gentlemen, upon the first question, viz., the cause of death, 
by arsenic, I have said that it is not disputed that arsenic was 
in the body. It never has been, so far as T am aware, disputed. 

If the account that I have been giving to you of this man’s 
mode of life be true, then you will sec whether it is not natural 
to account for the presence of such miftute quantities of arsenic 
s^were in fact discovered in his body after his death. But 
the further question c(3mes : Granted that arsenic wa'k in his 
body, was it that which caused his death? tWs a d^ath, 

in otiier w'ords, by arsenical poisoning? And, again, I remind 
you, some of the evidence given on this side amounts to nothing 
more than this, that tlie symptoms, the appearances, are — I 
must use the word his lordship dislikes — consistent with 
arsenical poisonings but when evei'y gentleman is asked to point 
out a symptom which is found to exist here which Nvould not 
equally have existed in gastro-eiitcritis, he failed to mention one. 

I shall have evidence to put Wore you from persons who are 
skilled in tliesc matters. And that evidence I will presently 
lay before you will be pointed to this^ that, altlioug^^i ih the 
progress and th^ history and the cxfferiencc of these cases the 
poisonous symptoms vary, and you do not find in any case a 
conjunction of all the symptoms, yet the peculiarity of this case 
is that some of the symptoms wmich are most commonly found 
are not liere, or not distinctively marked here, as, for instance, 
one which will be told to you as distinctively a mark of arsenical 
poisoning — namely, pain at the pit of the stomach, and especi- 
ally on pressure of the stomach — ^is not mentioned in the whole 
course #f Dr. Humphreys’ evidence from beginning to end ; and 
if my recollection is right, and if I am wrong I will be corrected, 
the only mention of it occurs during the last days of this poor 
man by one of the nurses ; another, cramp of the legs ; another, 
the petechious condition of the stomach, which is, in other 
words, a kind of dotting with red dots the size of a pin’s head 
over the stomach of a man who has died by arsenical poisoning. 
There is absence of redness of the lids or suffusion, or the blood- 
shot appearance of the eyes, and, perhaps most important of 
all, the absence of diarrhoea at any time in what one 
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SuiSr excessive degree, and the complete abseiace of any mention 
of diarrhoea by Dr. Humpiireys earlier than Thursday, the 9th 
May; the only previous refcreiicfe to the question of the con- 
dition of the man’s bowels, so far as diarrhoea habit is ejm- 
cerned, being that mentioned by Dr. Carter, having reference 4 
to the day or one before in wliich he describes the man not as 
having diarrhtea, but as having had a loose motion. Dr. 
Tidy, a gentleman us eminent in his profession as Dr. Steven- 
son, and others who will be called before you, speaking,of their 
experience and to their best judgment, will tell you that in their 
judgment this is not a case of arsenical poisoning. Some 
symptoms are unquestionably consistent with that cause, but 
are not distij\ctive of that cause. There are wanting in the 
symptoms and in the post-mortem appearances indications which 
they would have expected to find if the present case had been 
death by arsenical poisoning; and they will tell vou they l>elieve 
it was a case of gastro-eliteritis, probably beginning from the 
day of tbe Wirral races, the 27th April, beginning from we kno:^* 
not what, extended by the effect of exposure and wet, which I 
thinl^ you will Jvgar he underwent on that occasion, followed 
by error of diet, not unassisted by the strange course of treat- 
ment which was pursued in his case at later stages of his illness. 
So far as that part of the case is concerned, gentlefeien, I think 
I have done enough to indicate — ^which is all I wish now to do 
— what will be the evidence laid before you. ' 

The next, and not less important, matter is, if you should 
come to the conclusion, the clear, definite conclusion, satis- 
factory to your own minds as men who desire honestly and 
conscientiously to discharge a painful duty, that this was death 
due to fitf&enical poison-«»%tl^e next ciuestion is. Docs this evidence 
prove to you that the lady ip the dock was the•^dminiat^ato^ of 
the poison? With this part of the case I will not trouble you 
at any great length, but you ^cannot have failed to be struck 
wi^ one or two very remarkable circumstances. The only 
evidence submitted to you in^ this case showing the acquisition 
by the prisoner of any substance containing poison, is the evi- 
dence of the chemists Wokes and Hanson as to selling to her 
fly-papers about the month of April, 1889. And you will have 
observed that in each of these cases, instea<l of doing what a 
wicked woman contriving an ill thing would have done, going 
to a place where she was not kncfwn, she goes to the shop of 
persons in her own n{?ighbourhood, each of whom knew her 
well, knew her name, addressed her certainly in one case by 
her name, if not in both, and in each case the parcel was sent 
home. Gentlemen, you will ask yourselves this question — that 
arsenic was in the house is undeniable, that arsenic was in the 
bouse in such quantities as to indicate that at some time there 
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was a considerably laj'ge quantity is undeniable — ^How comes it, Sir Charles 
then, that, after all the publicity that, this case has had, there 
is no attempt to prove any suggestion in evidence that at any 
timL at any place, from any person, und^^ any circumstances, 

Florence Maybrick purchased substances which were poisonous, 
or from which she could obtain poison, except in this instance 
of fly-papers? There is one bottle particularly to which I will 
have to call your attention, and to which I will allude on another 
occasion. It will be enough for me, and for my learned friend 
with me m this case, to say that, as regards the administration, 
the alleged administration, by this Lady, there may be circum- 
stances of suspicion and of mystery which you may not be fully 
able to dispel, but there is no undeniably distinct evidence to 
justify ygu in pronouncing a judgment, a verdict, when the 
consequences are so serious as involved in this case. 

Well, gentlemen, I have one statement to make to you, a 
grave and serious statement to make. • I do it because it is the 
of the prisoner it should be done, because she mentioned 
the fact to her solicitor before the inquest. I presume^y lord 
will follow the course which it is known he Jfcas^llow^ on 
similar occasions, namely, treating the statement of the 
prisoner as being evidence for the defence, and will allow her to 
make such a •statement. 

Mr. JusnoB Stephen — I may tell you what I have done. 

The course I have adopted is to allow the prisoner to make any 
statement she wdshes. I wish you had mentioned this before, 
that she might have made her statement before you addressed 
the jury. However, I may allow it after you have addressed 
the jury. She can’t, unfortunately, be sworn, nor caji she be 
questioned about it, but I will allow hqr to make a sir*..tement ; 
and tlie jury wilj take time to consitfer tliut it was a voluntary 
statement, a statement made — I am* sorry for her sake that it is 
so — without the possibility of (^ross-examination, and without 
the sanction and weight attached to the oath. 

Sir Chaulbs Russbli> — I suggest to my client that she should 
write down wluitever she has to and read it on Monday, 
if she is able and your lordship permits. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — I do not think tlie prisoner should be 
allowed to read a written address, in which she might consult 
those around her and obtain advice. That, I think, would be 
objectionable. • 

Sir Charles Russell — If she is physically able to do it, I 
should be glad if she could address you* with notes. I do not 
know whether your lordship should intimate to me whether I 
should comment or bring before you what she wishes to say. 

Mr. JusTiOB Stephen — ^It has been held by all judges that 
that course ought not to be allow'ed, and several of them have 
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^Ciiarles practised what I now propose, viz., that she should be allowed 
to say whatever she pleases. , But I cannot go so far as to 
permit her to write it down. / 

Sir CHAHLHa KussELJi — I think it would meet your lordsaip’s 
views, and I think it ouglit to be carried out, that no oncf 
should communicate with her between this and Monday morning. 

Mr. JusriCH Stephen — ^Then let it be regarded as an order 
of the Court to the persons who are in charge of her. If she 
likes to make notes, by all means let her do so. ^ 

Sir Charles Russell — I cannot but echo the observation which 
has been made as to the regrettable circumstance, asJ cannot 
but think it, that, in the interests of justice, in the interests of 
innocence if there is innocence, in the interests of pei^ justice 
if there be guilt, the prisoner should not have thfe opportunity 
of making a statement under such solemn sanction as evidence 
is ordinarily given — ay,^and I will go further, and of having 
that statement tested in open Court by cross-examinatioj . 
Because-* it is obvious a woman who has gone through what tins 
wonv'^n has^^one through, for days the object on which so many 
curious eyes haV^ been fixed — and, however great an effort she 
may make to conceal the effect on her, she must feel acutely her 
position, and feel all the painful incidents of the trial — it is 
almost impossible that she could make a statement complete in 
all points and perfectly coherent, such as ypu would desire to 
hear. I will not even make a reference to the statement which 
I am told she desires to make, and which she hfid already made 
before the inquest was held. I >Vill make no further reference 
to it. I will offer in evidence the fact that she did 'make 
that statement before any evidence was given at the inquest 
at all. ^ wull pass froifi’ it ; I will not even make allusion as to 
what the subject is. It is ’a grave statement^' it is an extra- 
ordinary statement, which will need every scrutiny and examina- 
tion by you, in relation to which you will have to ask yourselves 
the question, If it be not a true statement, how comes it that the 
woman, who might make other excuses and explanations, comes 
to make that? 

At this stage I need not do more than I have in directing your 
minds to the two points to which the evidence will l)e addressed. 
Can you say that this death w^as one by arseniciil poisoning! 
Was the poison found in the systeqi to be accounted for by his 
own habits! And, next, w^as there evidence — ^is there evidence 
— ^which drives you invsistibly to the conclusion that there is 
no other course open to you than to find that Florence May- 
brick, under circumstances of the greatest cruelty, thus mur- 
dered and destroyed her Imsband ? And one concluding observa- 
tion only remains. I refer to that dark cloud that passed over 
^gj;^life, and rests, and must for all time rest, upon her char- 
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acter as a woman aifd a wife. But I would earnestly entreat svr 
you not to allow any repugnance that* you may find resting in 
you” minds against a sin so abhorrent as that to lead you to the 
conclusion, unless the evidence drives you irresistibly there, 
that, because a wife has forgotten her duty and faithfulness to 
her husband, she is to be regarded as one who deliberately and 
wickedly will seek to destroy his life. 


Evidence for the Defence, 

Nicholas Batbson, of Memphis, Ur^ited States of America, N, Battson. 
i=?:''piined by Mr. Piokford — From the year 1877 up to year 
1881 I remember the late Mr. James Maybrick. Ile^resided 
at Norfolk, Virginia, and we were both in the ,^#»fr?5irbusi3fess. 

I remember the name of a man, Thomas Stausell, who was a 
servant man who waited upon us. 

You have sfien him hero recently? — I have. 

In the year 1878, can you tell us of any medicine that Mr. 

Maybrick w^as taking? — ^No medicine in 1878, but in 1877. 

Well, tell us what you know about it? — Well, Mr. Maybrick 
had chills and fever in the autumn of 1877, or what is com- 
monly known as .malarial fever. ‘'‘Chills and fever'* is the 
ordinary way of speaking of it. 

Do you remember him taking anything for that?— -"Ila took 
arsenic and stryclyiine, by order of Dr*. Ward. 

Do you know I)r. Ward was an old doctor there at the time? 

—Yes. , 

Do you know where the medicine w^as made up? — I don’t 
know; but probably at Santon’s drug store, under Dr. Ward's 
premises. * 

Do you know at all how long he went on with these prescrip- 
tions of arsenic? — About tliree months, so far as I know. 

That the only period tliat you know of? — That is so. 

And did he suffer afterw^anls from malarial fever, in subse- 
quent years ? — Not that I recollect. 

Was be a man who was nervous about his health? — He was. 

Will you tell me what was the mga of nervousness you saw? — 

EEe constantly rubbed the biick of his hands in tho morning, and 
complained of numbness in bis bauds and limbs. 

Did he seem in fear as to what it would end in? — He w^as very 
much afraid of being paralysed. 

Did that continue about the same, or did they decreag'> Oi 
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H; BAteton increase when he complained of numbness ?^-They got worse the 
last year I lived with him^worse than the first year. 

And daring the time you knew him, did he become more or 
less addicted to taking different medicines? — ^No. f 

These medicines which he took, do you know what they were?# 
— ^No, I never took any notice of what he was taking. 

Do you know a person of the name of l^oinson? — I do. 

Who was he ? — He was a man who was an ofiicer on board a 
flteamer in the docks when I was living with Maybrick in 
Norfolk. 

Was Mr. Maybrick acquainted with him? — ^Yes; he became 
acquainted with him out th^re. 

He only knew him out there? — I think that afterwards they 
found they had a previous acquaintance on some Inman steamer 
during a voyage. 

At all events, he did know Mr. Maybrick? — ^He did. 

Did he become at alHintimate with him during the time he 
was living there ? — I don't recollect. 

Have you seen him here? — I have. 

^nJl you toMi^enise him as Mr. Maybrick^s acquaintance? — 

Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — Are you a Liverpool man? 
—Yes. 

And you happened to come here from Memphis, where you 
are connected with the cotton business? — ^Yfes. 

When did you cease living with Mr. Maybrick? — In 1881 > 
when he got married. 

When he got married. That was what led you to separ/i,te? — 
Yes. 

Had”* ho any chills fever when he took this medicine in 
1877? — ^Yes, certainly. * ^ • 

Is that the sort of malaria that prevails in Norfolk? — ^Yes. 

And is that the ordinary remedy taken for it so far as you 
know? — ^The ordinary remedy is quinine. That w^as given to 
him without effect, and afterwards he had to take arsenic and 
strychnine. 

By medical advice? — ^Yes. 

As well as quinine? 

Sir CniBLBS RussELii — I beg your pardon, he did not dkj so. 

Mr. Addison — 1 am very sorry; I certainly understood him 
to say so. 

(To WitneM) — Wh^t did you say about quinine? — That was 
given to him, but he had to take arsenic and strychnine instead. 

Afterwards with quinine? — ^No. It is a stronger medicine 
than quinine, and produced the same result, as I understand. 

Do you understand how the arsenic was mixed that was given 
to him? — It was in a bottle in splution with something. 
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Did it apparently da him good? — ^It did. 

Do I understand hi took it for three months? — ^For quite 
three months. 

An<J it did him good? — It cured him. 

•He aid not complain after that of any peculiar symptoms — 
vomiting, diarrhoea, or illness, and so on, that you know of? — 
Not of the malarial symptoms, no. 

How long is it since you saw him last? — I saw him last year, 
in July. ^ 

Re-examined by Mr. Pickford — ^You say it cured him of the 
malarial symptoms? Was there anything else left? — That was 
the specific disease at the time. IJe had sym})toms of other 
diseases afterwards, but once you break up the chills they do 
not return-*-they are done for. 

What were the other things you mean that he had? — I mean 
his feelings of numbness in the limbs. That had nothing 
whatever to do with tlie malaria. * 

"*^W3hat you mean is this, that it cured him of malaria, ^t the 
symptoms of rubbing of the hands and numbness were'mft? — 
These symptoms increased. They were, I shouV-i^'SSJ^^ hyj^o- 
chondriacal symptoms. ^ 

R. Thompson, examined by Sir Charles Russmll — I hold a 
master mariner’s certificate from 1853. My eyesight has 
begun to fail, and I have no longer command of ships as 1 
once had. 

When did you arrive in this city on your last voyage? — About 
six weoks ago. 

And in consequence of seeing this case in the paper, did you 
communicate with my friend Mr. Pickfprd? You wrotC to him 
saying you knew something about Mr. Maybrick? — I did, sir. 

Were you, in 1880, second officer of the steamship 
Plantain,” belonging to Messrs. Horsfall, of this city? — I was, 
sir. 

And did you at that time sail froni Liverpool, taking with you 
two dogs to Mr, Bateson, the gentleman who just left the box ? 
— I did, sir. 

He w^ living at the time with the late Mr. James Maybrick? 
— ^Yes. 

Were you introduced to Mr. James Maybrick? — ^Yes. I was 

invited to bis house, and was introduced to him at dinner. 

Do you remember whether he recognised you as a gentleman 
whom he had met before? — ^Yes. 

And were you intimate with him during your stay? — ^Yes, 
very much so. I met him almost every day. 

I think you used to dine with him, and he used to come down 
to your ship sometimes? — ^Tes. . 


N* Batoson 


R. Thompson 
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It Thompson And you saw a good deal of one anoth^ during that timet— 
Yes, • . 

Do you recollect one day meeting him when he asked you to 
have a drink? — I do, sir. , t , 

And did you have a drink immediately, or did an^^hing 
happen? — He said, “I have a call to make here,’’ and we 
walked into a druggist's. 

Do you recollect the name of the druggist? — I do not, sir. 
It was a peculiar name. • 

Do you recollect the street? — It was in Main Street, near tlie 
post office ; three or four blocks away. 

When you went into the druggist’s what did he dot — ^He 
said, ** 1 want my desideratum,^^ 

Without asking further questions, did the assistant hand him 
anything? — Yes, two powders, something similar to, but smaller 
than, a seidlitz powder 

Did you hear the assistant say anything? 

Mr.VADDisoN — ^My lord, I object to what a dniggist’s assijfSaht 
saw^-be^'^ V^eived — an unknown assistant in an unknown shop 
in Norfolk, ‘^hff^inia, years ago. 

Sir CfunnEs Uussblt. — I t will be followed up by other evidence. 

Mr. JusiiOE Stephen — I think it safer, in so i^crious a case, 
to take the evidence offered. 

Examination continued — What did he say to him when he 
handed him the pai)er? — It’s all right, Mr. Maybrick.” One 
of the packets was a white paper and the other a yellow paper. 
He put his finger on the yellow paper, and said, ** Now, Mr. 
Maybrick, be careful.” That is all I heard him say. ^ 

He wjfis sometimes, as you say, called Colonel,” and some- 
times Mr. Maybrick?— Yes, sir. 

Do you recollect being sent by the captain td this same chemist 
a day or two after ? — ^Yes ; a couple of days after. 

Did you see the same assistant you had seen the previous 
day? — Yes. 

Did he appear to recognije you? — ^Yes. 

I do not want to know what he said to you, but he did make 
a statement to you with reference to Mr. Maybrick? — He did. 

Do you recollect, after that, Mr. Maybrick coming /Jown to 
your old vessel — in your cabin ? — ^Yes. 

What were you doing? — We were sitting down in the cabin 
talking. 

Now, did you say Anything to Mr. Maybrick as to what was 
told you by the assistant in the dniggist’s shop? — ^I did. 

Tell the jury what you said ? — ^Wfe were on familiar terms, and 
I took the liberty of speaking to him about taking this arsenic. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — What did you tell him? — I said, I 
•Jbejieve, Mr. Maybrick, you are in the habit of taking a dan- 
geroltis and ;noxious drug.” He said, “ What is that?” I 
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said, Arsenic ’’ ; and he said, “ Who the devil told you? ” I 
said, ** I asked the druggist’s assistant at the store, and he 
told me you are in the habit of taking it,’’ and I said, It was 
a pitj ” ; and he said, Damn his impudence.” 

• By a Juryman — Did you know this shop before? — I had been 
there once before. 

Exiunination continued — Once before you were sent back by 
Captain Price, when you had this conversation? — Yes. 

Did yoM have any further conversation with him on the 
arsenic? — No, he was very touchy on the subject ; so I dropped 
it. He neither admitted nor denied taking it. 

• 

Nicholas Bateson recalled, examined by Sir Charles Russell 
— The last Witness is the officer whom Mr. May brick knew out 
in Norfolk. I do not know whether there were any regulations 
as to the sale of arsenic in America l^»efore 1883. I do not 
Jfifiow whether it was easily procured or not. 

eSh you tell me where Santos’s druggist shop is situatfl^ ? — It 
is in Main Street, at the corner of an alley, but 
the name of the street. •- 

Was it two or three blocks from the post office? — Yes, about 
three blocks. • 

Thomas Stansell,, examined by Sir Charles Russell — I am ^ 
a w^aiter at the St. James’s Hotel, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Do you recollect being engaged as a servant to Mr. James 
Maybrick and Mr. Bateson wli^-n they lived together? — Yes. 

Whefe did they live? — In York Street, Norfolk. 

And did you act as servant during the years 1878, 1879, and 
1880?— Yes. 

Do you recollect^being sent anywheve by Mr. James Maybrick 
to any store? — Yes. 

Now tell 118 what he said to jhu? — He told me to let him 
know before I went to the stores, and I went to him. He 
gave me half a dollar, and told in« to stop at the druggist’s 
and get him some arsenic. 

How soon after you had got into the service did he tell you 
to go — ^the first time? — The first season. 

How long after? — About more than two weeks’ time. 

And did you go to the druggist’s? — ^Yes, sir. 

Were you askt^d wiio it was for? — ^Yes. 

Did you state? — Yes. * 

Did you get it? — ^Yes. 

And brought it back? — ^Yes. 

What did you get? — A very small package; not so long as 
the box you liave in your hand (i>ointing to a somewhat large 
snuffbox from which Sir Charles*- was just taking a pinch). 


t. Thompson 


f. Bateson 


. Stansoll 
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t. Stens^i How often have you done this! Hav^ you done it more than 
once? — As far as I can remeijiber I have done it three or four 
times. 

Did you always get money to pay for it? — ^Always. f 

Did he always give you the same amount of money? — 

Half a dollar?— Yes. 

Now I want to ask you this — when you brought him the 
arsenic, what did he tell you to do, or have you seen him do 
anything with it? — ^Yes. * 

Just tell us what he has told you to do? — He told me to go 
and make him some beef tea. I went and fille<l n cup and 
brought it in to him. He asked me to give him a spoon, and 
taking the spoon, opened the package and took a small bit out. 
This he put in the tea and stirred it up. 

You have told us that the first time you went you got this 
small parcel. Was i\ always in the shape of a parcel, or in 
any other form? — It w'as sometimes in a bottle. ^ - 

Hdj*’.. was it that you got it in a bottle sometimes and ffome- 
ti»s:^ — He told me just what form he wanted it in. 

And as w3!!*’rs you recollect you got it three or four times in 
paper? — Three or four times altogether. 

Do you know the name of the druggist where you got this? — 
Yes, sir. 

Where? — At Santos and Barrow'es ; both. 

Where is Santos’s? — On Main Street. 

How about the post office, is it far from that? — It is nearly a 
block, ‘ 

You described what you saw him do with this arsenic-' -taking 
a spoon and putting the least bit on the spoon, stirring it up. 
Have you seen himdd this more than once? — ^Yes, sir. I have 
seen him do it every timer that I brought it 'up to him. 

Did you notice any habit he had of nibbing himself? — ^Yes, 
sir ; he had a great habit of*' rubbing his hands and his limbs a 
while after. 

You continued, I think, in his service till he came to England 
to be married, did you not? — ^Yes, sir. 

Besides this arsenic you have told us about, used he to send 
you for any other things of that kind — I mean me(Jicines ?-.— 
Yes, a great many bottles. I could not exactly say what 
they were, but there was quinipe compound, cardamum pills, 
and seidlitz powders. 

Had he many medicine bottles in his room?— A great many. 

Was he not in the habit of dosing himself with medicines? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — ^How" long have you been in 
England? — ^About a week. 

. Js it the first time you have been here? — ^Yes. 
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May I take it ycti were brought to give this evidence t~ T« suni^u 
I was. ^ • 

Can you tell me now what year you saw him meet the 
chemist? He was married in 1881 remember? — It happened 
nn 1878. He went about four times in the season. 

Was it once in each year, or oftener? — I cannot say. 

Can you remember that year whether there was any bad 
air or fever in Norfolk — ^was he ill? — ^Was he in bed? 

I didnV; ask you whether he was in bed, but whether he was 
ill or had fever? — He seemed to be ill at that time. 

Did you take a prescription to the chemist, or had he a 
prescription already? — I did not take one. He told me to go 
to the druggist, and he gave me half a dollar. 

Wliat did he tell 3 'ou to get? — To get arsenic. 

Did he tell you how much? — No. 

Did tlie chemist know? — He seemed^ to know very well. 

.. Without any trouble? — Yes. 

Did he seem to be well after taking his beef tea?— sir; 
he didn’t seem to be very well, sir. ^ ^ 

What effect had the beef tea upon himJt— Do you mean 
what colour ? 

No ; what effect had it on him? — I reallj^ cannot say whether 
he was better or worse. 

Re-examined by Sir Ciiarmss RuwSsbll — W hen you asked for 
half a dollar’s worth of arsenic did you got any change? — No. 


Edwin Garnhtt Heaton, examined by Sir Charles Russell E- Heaton 
— I live at 20 Wylva Road, Anfield, Liverpool, I am now 
retired from business. . • * 

You have beeu^ seen by the solicitor for the prosecution, or 
somebody from the solicitor’s office, or from the police. I am 
told from the [>olice? — From the jx)lice. 

And you made a statement? — I did. 

To the police, or to the solicitois for the prisoner? — To both 
of them. 

Are you a registered chemist of over thirty years’ standing? 

— Tliirty -seven years. 

And did you carry on business at 14 Exchange Street East 
for about seventeen years ?— Seventeen or a little over seven- 
teen years. * 

And before that did you carry on business for about seventeen 
years or more in Dale Street, Liverpool? — ^Yes. 

Did you give up business in Exchange Street in April, 1888? 

— ^Yes. 

Tliat is last year? — ^Yes, last year. 

1 think for some time vou ^carried on business in another 
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E.a. HMtoii shop in Walton Vale, and since that time you have given up 
business and retired altogether? — ^Yes. r 

Have you been shown by the* police and Mr. Cleaver a photo- 
graph of the deceased gentleman, Mr. Maybrick? — Yes. 

Will you look at it? (Handing it up.) Is that the gentle- 
man you knew? — Yes. The only exception I can make is 
that he was a little grey at the last. 

You knew him very well, although you did not know his 
name? — Yes. 

Did he frequently call at your shop in Exchange Street East? 
— ^Frequently. 

How long had you knowq him as a customer? — rehould say 
fd^Sabout ten years ; it might be more. 

Do you mean off and on? — ^Yes, off and on. 
i believe the way you came to identify him by his name was 
by seeing the report of the case before the coroner and seeing 
his likeness? — Yes. ‘ 

Now what used he to get from 3 ' 0 ii particularly ? — The b^niC 
called ^'‘pick-me-up.’’ 

TKa1r*i8*'€ff‘: 'v, he came into the shop and got it and drank 
it? — Yes. 

Do you recollect his giving you directions to put anything 
into the tonic? — Well, I recollect him first givihg me a j)re- 
scription which alttu’ed it. 

It altered it ])y what? — ^The liquor arsenicalis. 

And did you get it uj)? — I did. 

Do you recollect whose prescription it w’^as? — I don’t, sir. 
Was his prescrij)tion merely for the liquor arsenicalis, or 
for the pick-me-up and the liquor arsenicalis? — With the liquor. 

Did y(fti give him the. prescription? — ^Yes j after the first few 
times I used to give it to \iin\ at once when - he came into the 
shop, and I had received his order. 

And what would you do? — -Prepare the pick-me-up and add 
the stuff. 

By Mr. Justice Stepiieji— H ave you got that prescription? 
— Unfortunately I have not. 

Examination continued — ^And this liquor arsenicalis, did you 
dispense the same quantity at the beginning as at the end? — 
Oh, no. 

Just tell us what difference, if any, you made? — 75 per cent, 
increase from first to last. * 

That is to say^, tow/trds the end it was 75 per cent, greater 
in quantity than it was originally? — ^Yes. 

How many drops did you begin with? — It would be a trifle 
over four, and would be increased to seven. 

Now, I want to know” how often he used to ask^for this? — 
From two to five times a day. 
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Was that towards the end that he got it most frequently ? — E* 0. Heaton 
Yes. . i / 

And did that contain 75 per cent, increase ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect his making ain* statement to you £is to why 
he W'ks taking this liquor arsenicalis? — I do, sir. 

When was that? How long before you gave up hiisiiiess in 
Exchange Street I'kist? — I should say, without j)rejudice at the 
time, about twelve months. 

He gav^ you a reason v.hy he wdslied it? — Yes. 

Do you know that liquor arsonicalis has aplirodisiacal quali- 
ties? Do you know that word? — T do not. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Did it excite passion? — Yes, sir, it 
had that effect. 

Examination continued — When did you give it him last? 

How long before you left Exchange Stieet East? — OI j, fully six 
mouths. 

Then you supplied it to him up to a period of six months 
befoisiB April, 1888? — Yes. 

And going back how' many years? — Not more th.*>?^< c rj^jeen 
months. ^ 

For a period of eighteen monihs you can call to mind? — Yes. 

By Mr. Justtce Stephen— ^EJigliteen months before you left 
business? — Yes? 

Sir CriAUEEs Bussell — F or eighteen months up to six months 
of leaving business. * 

Mr. Justice Stephen — You left birsiness when? 

Sir Charles Bussell — lie left that shop in April, 1888. 

(To Witness) — Your shop was a small shop? — It was. 

Is it the custom for men from the Flags to turn ii^ to get 
pick-nic-iips there? — Very many of tlicyi.* 

I do not know whether this was th« only one who got liquor 
arsenicalis or whether you Jiad other customers? — I had others. 

So much as regards your supplying it to him at the shop. 

When he has l;)een going away from liome have you done any- 
thing for him at hi.s request? — ^Ycs. ♦ I have made up eight or 
sixteen doses, according to the size of the bottle. 

I don't know- Avhother you are able to recall about the last 
time you made it up in a bottle? — I could not say. 

By Mi\ Justice Stephen — I suppose the eight or sixteen 
doses varied according to the size of the bottle, and whether 
he was going away for a longer or a shorter period? — Yes. 

Examination continued — Now, you left Exchange Street in 
1888; w'kat became of your papers — the prescriptions? — They 
were all sold as waste paper and destroyed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — Have you ever had the 
name of Maybrick at all in your book? — No. 

Had you ever heard his name iq any shape? — No. 

You did not know him, then ? — I knew him well, J)ut di^not 
know his name. f 
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Or who he was? — ^No.^ | 

What made you look at hi| portrait — ^what induced you te 
suppose that the portrait was that of the man who died? — 
Because I had it showTi to me. ^ 

W^ho brought it to you? — It was first seen by me in the 
Liverpool Echo. 

The Liverpool Echo had a likeness, and you looked at it? — 1 
not only looked at it, but recognised it at once. 

Oh, I understand. The portrait in the Echo was & good one, 
and you recognised him as being a customer at your shop?— 
Yes. 

Was this pick-me-up bufsiness near the Exchange? — ^Almost 
on it. 

Was it used by gentlemen of the Flags? — Very niuch. 

Were the pick-me-ups of your own compound? — ^Yes. 

Were the gentlemen ,many who used to come there? — I have 
had ij^s many as sixteen folloiv each other at a time. 

In tip- morning? — In the morning. * 

take pick-me-ups several times in the day? — 

Some do. 

What is the effect? — ^To improve digestion. 

Then, as I understand this gentleman, he suggested — he got 
two prescriptions, and suggested some liquor arsenicalis added 
to your pick-me-up. Is the liquor arsenicalis a solution ? — It is. 

And what is the dose that he ivould take of the pick-me-up? 
— As I prepared it, it was kept in the concentrated state, and I 
added a little water, ^ 

Do persons take pick-me-ups in your shop? — ^Very often. 

How .^nuch, and wkat is the ordinary dose? How much 
would a person take, k 'tumbler or wineglass ? — k. wineglass — 
a measured wineglass. '' 

In one dose there would be seven drops of the liquor arseni- 
calis? — Yes. * 

And that would contain less than *07 of a grain, or seven- 
hundredths of a grain? — ^Well, I should have to 

Moreover, whatever the exact amount is, the few drops in this 
wineglass would do nobody any harm? — ^No. 

It didn't strike you — indeed you got it as a prescription, and 
used it for a sort of pick-me-up ? — ^Yee. 

Did other gentlemen take thiff liquor arsenicalis as a tonic? 
—Yes, frequently. 

Just in the form 6f a topic? — Oh, yes. 

Did you ever see anybody harmed by taking it? Did they 
seem wwse or better or very much as usual? — I don't know 
whether I can answer that. 

Of course, you can't tell how they felt, but, as far as you 
could judge by appearances, H was not a matter to do anybody 
any \^arm ?-r-No. 
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^ For instance, this gentleman, whom you say looked like Mr. B. G. Heaton 
]^aybrick, he used td take it on the way down to the office, so 
that it could not do him any liarm? — ^Yes; on the way to the 
office ho used to call in. 

I believe that each chemist, as a rule, has his own tonic? — 

They are fond of concocting these things, sir. 

I understand you to say it is very common to add liquor 
arsenicalis to their tonics? — I should not like to say it is very 
common. ^ 

I do not want you to say anything you cannot guardedly say. 

In your opinion, did most of them ask for liquor arsenicalis, or 
about how many had Fowler’s solution? — A small fraction. 

And would it have any effect of bracing up their neiwes, or 
was it intended to brace up their nerves? — Yes, more or less. 

Re-examined by Sir Charles Russell — A great many take 
the pick-me-ups, but only a fraction of the customers have 
liquor arsenicalis with it? — Not many nad that. 

I •don’t know whether you think it was harmful ofr*:i'8t. It 
would depend upon the frequency of the taking 

Would seven drops five times a day be equiit to one-third of a 
grain of white arsenic? — Pretty near it. 

• 

Dr. J. Drysdale, examined by Sir Charles Russell — I am j, Drysdale 
a physician, practising in Liverpool. 

Did you know the late Mr. James Maybrick? — ^Ile consulted 
me; that is all I knew of him. 

Is this his photograph (Banding a photograph of the 
deceased)? — ^Yes, fliat is him. 

On the 19th of November last year I Ijelieve he consiilted you? 

— ^Yes. ^ • 

What were the symptoms of which he complained? — He said 
that he had been complaining for about three months. He 
was suffering from attack of pain^ from side to side of the head 
and a creeping all over his head, preceded by pains on the 
right side of the head and a dull headache. He was never free 
from pain cxcej)t in the early morning, and possibly in the 
forenoon. There was no foul taste in the mouth. After 
smoking much or taking too much wine he became numb down 
the left leg and hand, and liable to eruption upon the skin. 

These were the symptoms of which he complained. 

I think you saw him, did you not, on the 19th, the 22nd, and 
the 26th November; the 5th December and the 10th December; 
and on the 7th March in the present year? — ^Yes. 

What did he complain of on the 7th of March! — He stated 
that he had been better during the interval, but never more 
than two days quite free from headache, although it was not 
so bad, and a little creeping sensation. He had no aggravation 
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J, Prysdale after eating; the tongue was a little furred, and there was 
still pain and numbness of the Ic^ft leg and iiands, but not so bjid. 

By Mr. JusTfCK — Then all his symptoms were better? 

— Most of tliem. 

Examination continued — Without taking anything in the 
intermediate visits, were the symptoms substantially the same 
on each occasion? — Substantially the same all the time. 

I presume you had some conversation with liim about his 
habits? — A little. * 

Did you learn, for instance, from him whether lie had been 
in the liabit of doctoring himself? — ^IJe did not say anything 
about that. 1 asked htm what medicine he had been 
in the habit of taking, and he said nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
strychnine, hydrate of potash, and several others. 

Did lie mention tlieso names as if he understood them? — 
Oh, yes; he understood^them. 

Without having them written on a prescription? — He men- 
tione(f>l ?m by word of mouth. * 

wdiat he said lie liad taken? — He said he had 
taken nitro-hy'dr* 'chloric acid, strychnine, and hydrate of potash, 
and .several otheis. 

Did he seem to be a nervous man? — He seemed ,*0 be suffering 
from nervous dyspepsia. 

Would you say he w%»s hypochondriacal or not? — Yes, I should 
say so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — ^You knew his name? — Yes. 

You had him as a patient, wdth his name and address, in the 
regular way? — Yes. •» 

My learned friend said you practise homceopatiiically ? — I do. 
I also practise allopatHicelly, but 1 believe in the other treat- 
ment. 

You hav3, in fact, I bdieve, a reputation that way. You 
are an expert in the hoimeopffthic system, and it was from your 
reputation in this that he came to you? — Yes. 

As a gentleman of skill iii»-that respect? — Yes. 

He cori.sulied you for dyspepsia—you call it nervous dys- 
pepsia — is that caused by nervous symptoms, or do they both 
g-o together? — They do. 

A man wdio is dyspeptic and nervous is very often out of order ? 
— It is very generally the case. , 

He seems to have given you the wdiole account of his condition 
and remedies, which ‘you h^ive entered in your diary? — Yes, a 
pretty full account. 

You seem also to keep an accurate diary? — Yes, 

You always write these things dowm. I sec that from 
November to March he consulted you once, twice, thrice, four, 
five, six times? — Yes. 
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Did he mention, anything he had taljfen for his nervous and J. Drysdalo 
dyspeptic c(jndition1— Yes, , 

Did he make any mention of arsenic? — ^Ile made no mention 
of it. 

Altfioiigh he seemed to be very intelligent about the drugs he 
was taking? — Yes. 

What did you prescribe for him ? — Various things. 

Was there any arsenic prescribed in any shape or form? — No. 

Did you •prescribe such remedies as you usually prescribe in 
the course of your practice ? — 

Re-examined by Sir CiiAFtLBs Russm^ii — I do not know whether 
you have any experience of persons taking arsenic? — Persona 
wdio have taken it have come to me, but I have no experience 
oi it as a pcTison. 

Do you know that persons who are in the habit of taking 
arsenic suffer in leaving it off? — I have experience, but would 
not hesitate to leave it off immediately. * 

By* Mr. Justice Stephen — Is it not in your experi«ivc that 
people leaving off arsenic, after being in the habit. fjf it, 

suffer a depressing effect? — No, and 1 don’t lialfiuve it has. 

Have you had much experience of arsenic — do you know much 
about it? — Noti^pecially. 

William J. Thomson, examined — I knew the late Mr. May- W.J. Thomson 
brick pretty well. 

Do you recollect seeing liim riding on the racecourse at the 
Wirral races? — Yes. • 

That would be about the 27th of April? — ^Yes. 

That is the other side of the water? — ^Yes. ^ 

Do you recollect whether there w^as^ahy rain? — Yes, during 
the day. ' • 

Was he riding about during the day? — ^Yes. 

I don’t know whether you know where he dined that evening? 

—No. 

Do you recollect speaking to himf)n the racecourse? — Yes, 

And did he complain of not being Avell? — Yes. 

What did he say to you? — I said, '^ITou don^t seem to be 
able to keep your horse,” and he said afterwards, on coming 
back, that he had taken a double dose. 

That morning? — Yes, that iporning. 

Are you sure it was only medicine he said? — ^Yes. 

How do you recollect that ? — He w^ not ih his usual seat, but 
shaking about. 

John Thompson, examined by Sir Chables Rusbell^ — I carry j. ihomptoB 
on business as a wholesale druggist at 58 Hanover Street. I 
have been in business there for sgme seventeen years. I knew 
the late Mr. James Maybrick. I had in my employ a reljetion 
of his^ a cousin. 
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J. TboiiipioB I think he asked you .to take him in your employ? — ^Not in 
the hrst instance. But after his cousin left he came and asked 
me if 1 would take him back again. 

When did he come first? — I think it would be about ISGl. 

And did he continue with you until the end of 18861 — Some 
time in 1886. 

And did he, as your assistant, have access to all the drugs? 
— Yes. 

Are you aware whether Mr. James Maybrick was in the 
habit of calling at your place? — I believe he was there three 
or four times. I think I saw" him eveiy time he called. ' 

Would there have been any difficulty if he had desired to get 
drugs? — Not the slightest. 

I think his relation is dead since? — ^Yes, sir. 

When he came, where was he shown? — Into the w^arehouse. 

C. M, Tidy Cha^i^ Mbtmott Tidy, examined by Sir Charles Russell — 
I am a Biichelor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. I am an 
ExaniflTSf of *:^orensic Medicine at the London Hospital. 

I believe you lllive for tw^enty yeai’s practised there? — More 
than that. 

And you are the same as Dr. Stevenson, eiilployed as an 
analyst by the Home Office? — Yes. 

Have you had a large experience in cases, amongst others, 
of poisoning? — A very large experience ever since the year 1862, 
when 1 became assistant to one of the most eminent chemists in 
London. 

Have you assisted at many post-mortem examinations? — ^At a 
very larg'^ number. I w"as formerly one of the assistant 
pathologists at the Londdh Hospital. 

How many post-mortems have you assisted at? — It is difficult 
to say; something short of a thousand. 

How many were cases of arsenical poisoning? — I could not 
say at all. 

Can you give me some idea as regards the number of cases of 
arsenical poisoning which have come before you within the past 
few years? — I should say close upon forty. 

Do those enable you to indicate the recurring and distinctive 
indications found in cases of arsenical poisoning? — Yes, cer- 
tainly; I think they were very clearly and distinctly given by 
the learned counsel. 

Will you just enumerate those which you lay most stress upon 
as being distinctive? — The purging and the vomiting, which 
were described correctly as being in a very excessive degree. 

When you say that, you mean described by the counsel to be 
a distinctive sign of arsenical poison? — Yes; then a burning 
' pain in the aMomen, but more marked in the pit of the 
stom^h, which pain is considerably increased by pressure. 
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What next? — ^That pain is usually associated with a pain in c. K. Tidy 
the calves of the legs.» Then, after a certain interval, suffusion 
of the eyes — the eyes ffll with team's — ^great irritability about the 
eyelids, and frequent intolerance of light. There are then 
symploms, such as cramps, tenesmus, straining, more or less 
present. But the prominent symptoms which I should attach 
more importance to than anything else are those I have men- 
tioned — first, the sickness; violent and incessant vomiting, 
very often with blood, hequently mixed with bile; the 
diarrha^a; and the pain in the stomach and eyes. There are 
many others, of course. 

Is it true in your experience that you may find some one of 
these symptoms wanting in cases of arsenical poisoning? — I 
agree with*Dr. Stevenson that tlie anomalies in this poisoning 
are very great. He said greater than in any irritant poison; 
but I fancy this is due to the fact that there is an intinitely 
greater number of cases of arsenical poksoniiig than of any other 
poisoning, and the result is that the anomalies become* more 
apparent in the case of arsenical poisoning than in aiiy odiers. 

We have heard it is easy to detect? — Oh, yes, extremely 
simple. 

You have vomiting, excessive and persistent purging, pain in 
the stomach, flie eyes swollen, and you have not known a case 
where these four distinctive symptoms have not been strongly 
marked? — Personally, I have known cases wdiere each one of the 
four symptoms has been absent in the case, but I have never 
know’ll a case in wdiich all the fpur symptoms have been absent. 

We ydll discuss ihe evidence in detail afterwards, but first as 
to the vomiting, which, you say, often is a distinctive mark — 
have you followed the description of the sickness »^this poor 
man ? — I ha\«e followed every j[letail in the case so far as 
I could, and I have read all the depositions both before the 
coroner and before the magistrates. 

I will ask you first whether the account of the vomiting agi-ecs 
with your description of excessive^ and persistent vomiting? — 

Certainly not ; it is not that kind of vomiting that is described 
as taking place in a typical case of arsenical poisoning. 

Why ? — Why, the vomiting is persistent, incessant, and 
violent.* The peculiarity of the vomiting in arsenic cases is 
that it does not relieve; but the patient, as soon as he has 
vomited, begins to vomit agfrtn immediately. 

About diarrhoea, you noticed that in t^e account of the case 
the first mention of the looseness df the bowels w^as on the 9th 
May? — ^Yes. 

If there had been an administration of harmful doses, or a 
succession of doses, of arsenic beginning on the 27th or 28th 
of April, or any intermediate day before the 6th and 6th May, 
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CM* Tidy in your judgment would you have expected to hear of diarrhoea 
long before that day / — I Should most certahdy have expected it, 
and if it is absent the case is an exceptional one, but I admit 
the exception. 

You admit there may be aii exception? — Yes. T admit tliere 
may be an exception, that is to say, a case of arsenical poisoning 
without diarrhiea. I wish to say further that the term 
‘Wooseness of the Vjowels *' does not convey to me any idea of 
diarrha^a from arsenical poisoning. * 

1 should just like to ask 3'ou this, still upon the liypothesis, 
the supposition, of the administration of a harmful dose of 
arsenic, how soon after the ^administration would you, in the 
ordinary course, expect to see signs of its effects in the shape of 
sickness and vomiting? — That varies necessarily wikh a gi’eat 
many conditions, such as the quantity of food in the stomach, 
and such like. But, as a rule, the symptoms of arsenic come 
on, as J)r. Stevenson has 'said, in li alf an hour to an hour and a 
half. V ^link he stated it perfectly cojaectly, as fai- as 'my 
experiq^ce *goc^. But it may be delayed longer, for instance, 
if the stomach isjiili; if it w\as given, for instance, in some 
hard body, like a diimpling. 

How soon after tiie administration of a dose of jj^rsenio should 
you expect diarrheea or purging? — Yhat w^ould probably i^ccur 
in tw'o hours. 

You agree with Dr. Stevenson, then? — Perfectly; that is my 
own experience 

You are aware, are you not, that iliere is no mention of pain 
in the stomach until on tlie eve of the death of this man? — 
That is so. 

As a initLier of fact — *alj()wung for exceptional cases— excep- 
tional cases where pain in the stomach afid abdomen are 
wanting are excessively rare, far more than vomiting and 
purging? — I venture to call that a toxicological curiosity. 

You speak of the eyes, and said that you have never in your 
experience knovvii a case in w^hich there w^as an absence of this 
charact.eiistic or distinctive symptom in a single case? — No; 
no case has ever come before me. 

But I must ask you about one thing. Tenesmus ig pro- 
perly rendered by tlie w’ord? — Straining. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Is the ah.sence of the symptoms of 
the eyes — is that sufficient to malke the case exceptional in 
itself? — No, my lord; 1 do not think so. The condition of the 
eyes does not occur as soon as the other three symptoms w’hich 
I have mentioned. All four are the dominant symptoms — sick- 
ness, diarrhcea, particularly pain, and then the condition of 
the eyes, all the prominent symptoms not being present in this 
case. 
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Examination continued— I'lien* a subsidiary and less important C. H* Tidy 
one was the cramp ii'» the calves of thfc legs? — Yes. 

In your judgment is tenesmus* always present where there is 
dianhma ? — That is my opinion. It is an extremely common 
symptom. 

Could any one in any sense call it a distinctive symptom of 
arsenical poisoning? — 1 don’t think any one would place it as 
such. It is a common thing in summer diarrhoea. 

I want Jo ask you this general question. Taking the whole 
of the symptoms which have been before the post-mortem and 
analysis, could any one, in your judgment, safely suggest to us 
arsenical poisoning? — I can only sp«ak for myself in the case. 

And you say undoubtedly that these are not the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning, nor do they point to such? — -Certainly 
not. 

Now I come to the po.st-mortem appearances. You have 
actually assisted at some forty casesP of supposed arsenical 
I)oisoning? — Yes. • 

Wliat are tlic features which you find distinctive of 'arsenical 
poisoning? — There aic two important chaiftcteiistics — post- 
mortem characteristics — of arsenical poisonMg. The first is 
redness, more or less, over the entire stomach. 

By Mr. JirsTicis Stephen — D o you mean under tlie skin? — 

Yes, my lord. Internally I am speaking of. Call it sub- 
mucous if you like. * And that redness is, in ray experience, a 
very peevdiar one in the case of arsenic, which, so far as my 
•own observation is conceined, is never found in any other case 
of irritfint poison. * And that is minute petechioe over the sur- 
face of the redness. I should say that originally I remember 
this being pointed out by Dr. Sequswrd, and I always 

made a point of observing this subject. I have given a draw- 
ing which I made myself, from a cast which I made from a 
stomach which I saw. ^ 

Examination continued — That was, in fact, the diagram I 
was offering to show Dr. StevensonJ — ^Yes; I saw the stomach, 
prepared the cast, and made the drawing myself. 

[The drawing was handed to witnes.s, wdio in turn handed it to 
his lordship, explaining as follows : — This was a case of ficute 
poisoning by arsenic that occurred in 1863, and it illustrates 
the condition of the stomach in arsenical poisoning. The 
petechire appearance are the Psmall blots.] 

You say your attention w\as ,di‘awm tp this as a distinct 
feature by Dr. Seqnard, and you hkve since made observations 
yourself and found it was so? — ^Yes. 

[Mr. Justice Stephen said he thought the jury should see 
the drawing, and it was handed to them. Turning to the 
witness, his lordship asked for the meaning of the term 
petechise,** wdth which he confessed himself unfamiliar.] ^ 
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C.1I. TWy Mr, Addison — I t is the Italian for fleabite, my lord. 

Examination continued^! have known -circumstances in which 
there has been a small amount of inflammatory condition. That 
was the case of a man who took 12 grains of arsenic* and died 
in five and a half hours. 

You heard the description of the body, and you have the post- 
mortem notes ; is there any suggestion in that of any such 
appearance? — The notes do not convey that idea to me. The 
arborescent condition did not convey it to me ; it fonveys a 
totally different thing. 

What I understand you to say is this, that the degree of 
petechiflB varies very much^ — But although it varies, to my 
mind it is the most distinctive characteristic of post-mortem 
appearances in cases of arsenical poisoning. 

What is the other distinctive feature? — If there is an interval 
of time between the administration of tlie poison and the 
advent of death, if the iilterval is considerable, there is a second 
most ihi^acteristic appearance in the post-mortem; there'' are 
fatty ^hange?^ in the viscera. 

Then I iindersti^ind that would be more peculiarly so where 
the doses had to be given over a period of time? — ^Yes. 

But assuming that the administration of proper doses began 
in April, and were from time to time repeated until the man 
died, was the period sufficiently long to enable you to expect the 
formation of these fatty appearances? — No." But I can point 
to exceptional cases where there were rapid fat changes. 

As regards the appearances -of the stomach — that is, the 
description given of redness at the cardiac end of the stomach, 
the natural colour, and the red appearances at the pyloric end ? — 
Conjoined* v\itli the duodenum, and with such other parts, 1 
would say that these are perfectly consistent with death from 
gastro-enteritis. 

And not caused by arsenical poisoning at all? — ^Yes. 

Yon have assisted at a great many post-mortem examinations, 
and have diagnosed cavses \i;heTi the patients were living, and 
have afterwards tried to see whether the diagnoses were borne 
out ? — ^Y es ; or, rather, I should say other persons have tried to 
diagnose them. 

Very vrell, and you have seen whether the diagnosis was 
borne out by the appearances after death? — ^Yes. 

You have known cases where the post-mortem did not bear 
out the diagnosis? — Very frequently, I am sorry to say. 

Have you also had cases where even the post-mortem appear- 
ances were such as could not satisfactorily account for death! 
— ^Very many cases, where one was unable from post-mortem 
appearances to say of what the person died. 

^ Have you known many cases, of gastro-enteritis set up where 
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there was no suggestion of arsenical poisoning? — Oh, dear, yes, c« VU Tidy 
very many. I wantf to point out, thftt I quite agree with the 
remark that has been made in tfie evidence that g:astro-enteriti8 
does not occur idiopathically. I am of that opinion. 

That is, there must be some cause? — Yes, there must be a 
cause. 

From your experience are these causes various? — Various; I 
can speak of three causes that have more than once come 
before mt^ professionally. 

For example? — First, in the case of the sausage poisoning, 
where the inflammation, occurring in the stomach and in the 
intestines, has been greater than artything certainly recorded in 
this case. 

What would that be due to? — It would be very difficult for 
me to say what the sausage poison was due to, but it would 
be due to alkaloid generated in the sausage by some bacilli. 

It is an open question, but I know* the question very well 
ind&d. 

And you have seen the post-mortem? — I h^v^ seen and 
investigated a case of that kind, and I may saj^n some respects 
many cases of that kind. Peihaps tlie most remarkable case 
is the effects of cheese. A great many cases have come before 
me of very great inflammatory conditions produced by the 
action of cheese setting up gastritis and gastro-enteritis. In 
one case esjXKiially the symptoms w^ere actually described as due 
to arsenic. I could give a very remarkable case where a 
number of people were made* ill % the cheese. I examined 
it for* arsenic, bilt I could find none. And the man in the 
laboratory took this cheese which I gave him home, and the 
following morning*, wdien I came dqjvft, I heard ftiat three of 
his children were in the hospital* said to be suffering from 
arsenical poisoning, which I found out was due to the taking 
of the cheese, and there was not a trace of arsenic in it or 
anything of that kind. There are a great many other things. 

Lobster is a thing that gives the fimme result in some few cases. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — And the others? — ^The things in 
my mind were lobster, sausage poisoning, and cheese. 

Examination continued — Now, as regards the symptoms of 
which you describe the appearance, you say they are not dis- 
tinctive of arsenical poisoning, but would occur in gastritis or 
gastro-enteritis however sef up. And does your experience 
enable you to say what are the only causes that will set up 
gastro-enteritis? — I cannot say. 1 expect they are very many 
indeed. 

Does your experience enable you to say with any degree of 
confidence that you could exhaust these causes? — Oh, dear, no. 

Was your attention attracted during the description of the 
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C. M. Tidy post-mortem by Dr, Hunipiireyi; as to there Ijeing a greater 
redness in the posterior 'poj*tions? — There* is always a certain 
kind of lividities that occur at the posterior portions from the 
gravitation of blood ; and these lividities become a brighter red 
from exposure. Tliis is an important fact. * 

Now, before I go on to analysis I wish to ask yon this. 
Arsenic is taken up in greater or less rapidity, as you have 
pointed out, according to the facilities for contact with the 
mucous membranes of the stomach ? — Yes ; and acemling to 
the greater or less facilities wdth which it is taken into the 
blood. 

What is the principal oi^an of tlie body by which it is 
eliminated? — Ry the kidneys, through the urine. 

According to your ex|:)erience, has the fact of arsenic being 
taken into the system an effect upon the operation of the 
kidneys ? — Yes, as a rule the action of arsenic is to decrease 
the quantity of urine. Y admit, of course, excej^tions, but it 
is the lule. 

So thar vhe fact of the repeated administration of arsenic 
will lessen the 'ei?icacy of the organs for urinating? — Mani- 
festly. A poison*" that must have a special action on the 
organs of elimination is likely at the same time -to affect the 
healthiness of that organ. 

We learn from the results that in the spleen, the lungs, 
stomach, bile, &c., there was found no trace of arsenic? — No. 

But that there was found a certain -weighablo quantity in 
the liver and intestines, with traces in the kidneys? — Yes. 

That is the result of the analysis? — ^Yes. 

What do you say to that state of things? — ^The quantity 
assumed ])iescnt (because it is not a quantity discovered 

but assumed to b© present)^ is somewhere about three-tenths 
of a grain. 

Do you think that assumption is warranted? — I do not think 
60 at all. For instance, to take a certain quantity of the 
intestines find to find a certx^in quantity of arsenic, and then 
multiply by tlie weight of the entire intestines, is certainly 
not an assumption to my mind which is accurate in any way. 

I do not know whether you noticed what Dr. Stevenson said 
about weighing another set of intestines? — There were two 
sets. 

Assuming that you had actually 'the ■whole of the intestines 
of a given subject, would it be fair to assume tliat arsenic waa 
equally distributed over the 'intestines ? — ^No, as a matter of 
fact v;e know that it is not. Arsenic is not equally dis- 
tributed over the intestines. 1 hapy)en to know that arsenic 
is not equally distributed over the intestines. 

Therefore, to work out the calculation of the presence of those 
' three-tenths of a grain of arsenic in the liver is wrong? — ^Yes. 
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I Avant to ask you how voukl get at the proportion of c, M. tidy 
the arsenic in the — Thisi ought •to be done. The whole 

liver — I have always done it myself, and so, of course, I can 
speak — ought to be lu ashed uj), and you take a quantity of the 
masL\| after mixing it thoroughly. You cannot estimate the 
quantity of arsenic in the liver by cutting olf a ])it hero and 
there, and I could give many instances in my exixjrience in 
illustration. 

Is it pioper to point out tliat the result might be that you 
might get a lesso)* proportion of avst?nic than wys in the rest 
of the liver? — Yes, the quantity might be morer or less. 

It is not a reliable datum to go on? — Certainly not. I 
could give a case Avhich occuired to mo in which 1 found half 
a grain in ten ounces, and in this instance I could only recover 
one grain from the entire liver. 

Now, as regards the small quantity found in the intestines, 
does your observation equally apply tft that? — It applies more 
to the intestines than to the liver. As a matter of fffet, in 
certain parts of the intestines theie is always, as jc^Kiiow very 
well, a greater chance of finding arsenic than -tcTot her j)arts. 

Then I ask you this : What did you mak^but to lx* the total 
quantity weighed fi’om tlie liver, taking together Mr. Davies 
and Dr. Stevenson? — I am afjai<l I have not got the details 
here. They are very small numl>ers; I think it is 46 
thousandths and 15 thousandths. 

I think not; because you have to add Mr. Davies’s quantity? — 

True ; together it comes to 82, or 83 thouKsaiulths. 

Wha,t I Avant ti> ask you is this. Does the presence of that 
quantity of arsenic so discovered in your judgment })roA^e the 
evil administration, criminally or othwiwvise, of imsciiic? — No, 
and I may give yoft two cases to proye it. They Avere both eases 
where arsenic had been given medicinally. They Avere botli 
cases of jihthisis, Avhere arsenic^ had been given medicinally 
for some periods before death. In the first case the arsenic 
had Ixeri given for three months Jl)efore deafh. In the case 
where it was given for three months I found in 6 ounces of the 
liver upon analysing it ’028 of a grain of arsenious acid. 

Thai; would 1^ 28 thousandths, Avoiild it not? — Yes. There 
were tAA^o-tenths of a grain in the whole liver. It was 
mashed up, and I took six ounces of it and detei-mined the 
arsenic in that amount, muflijdying it by the Avcight of the 
liver, Avhich I was justified in doing, ha’dng a nniform mash. 

The other case Avas also on© in which it was given for five 
months ; and in the IWer I found *174 of a grain of arsenious 
acid, and both at the heart and spleen and kidneys there 
w’^ere minute traces. Both of these cases died from jdithisis, 
and there Avas no suggestion ox possibility of arsenical poison 
being the cause of death. 
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C. Tidy And are there recorded ca8ei| wbdre even there was a longer 
interval than that? — Oh# yes. 

You noticed that in Dr. Stevenson^s account he speaks of 
traces in the ki<lne3^s ? — Yes. 

Now, recollect the kidneys are the organs by which princi- 
pally it is eliminated. Does the absence of more distinct 
traces suggest anything to you? — No, as a fact thei’e is nothing 
more than a mere trace often found in the kidneys. 

What do you &ny to the absence of arsenic in the spleen, 
lungs, stomach, bile, and fluid from the mouth-Aloes that 
point or not in the direction of arsenical poisoning, or in the 
opposite direction? — I thinjt that part is rather variable; but 
I don’t think I can answer that question distinctly one 
way or the other. 

There is no doubt, I presume, that there may be death 
caused by arsenic without any being found at all? — That is 
so. It is very extraordinary. I confess that cases are 
recorded. ^ 

By Mi\ r Justice Stephen — Is it a fact that the administra- 
tion of arseiAc '^mdually weakens and destroys life, and persons 
die from the effecti just after it has been eliminated? — It is a 
question of elimination. 

The matter has l^een very much discussed in^the celebrated 
case of Dr. Smethurst? — It was, my lord. I venture to say 
that case must be very exceptional. 

Examination continued — ^The result of your view is that 
some of the symptoms found here are consistent — ^I think I 
may use the word here — ^with arsenical poispning, but not dis- 
tinctive of it? — ^That is so. Tenesmus and such are consistent. 

But as^.regards the ,^ymptoms? — There is the absence of 
three or four of the leadiifg^ symptoms ; and if I had been called 
upon to advise, I should have said it was undoubtedly not 
arsenical poisoning. 

Is that view' strengthened By the post-mortem ? — Yerj much 
strengthened. The post-mortem has very much streii^hened 
my view. 

Do you know anything yourself on the question of arsenic 
being eaten bv^ jiersons in this countiy ? — ^No, I am afraid I do 
not. 

From your ow’n experience? — No. 

All you know about that w^ouid be from your reading? — 
Entirely. 

Relating to other countries? — ^Yes. 

I wish you w^ould tell us what is the law about getting small 
quantities of arsenic? — That when a quantity of arsenic is 
bought, which I think is under one ounce, it has to be mixed 
with one-sixteenth part of soot or one-twelfth of indigo, or 
vice versa^ I am not sure whicK. 
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You have to go to a Vholj sale druggist to get a larger C. M« Tidy 
quantity? — ^Yes. 

The one other question you'*have heard — ^the treatment of 
this man. 1 am not going to criticise it, but do you think 
it of a stimulating or depressing character? — Of a de- 
pressing character decidedly ; both aulipyrin and jaborandi are 
of a depressing character. 

'What conclusion have you come to as to the cause of death? 

— That i« due to gastro-enteritis of some kind or another, 
but that the symptoms of the post-mortem distinctly point away 
from arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Mr. AnnispN — Gastro-enteritis means 
inflammation? — Quite so. 

But the inflammation is caused by some irritant poison? — 

By some irritant poison, no doubt. 

He died from some irritant poison? — ^Yes; so far as you 
call sausages and such like bodies po^on. 

Up died from an irritant poison? — ^Yes; an irritanft It 
becomes a question as to what precise meanii^ Sj ou attach 
to the word poison.*' 

We won't l>e very particular, but whait meaning do you 
attach to it? — It is a body which, introduced into the system, 
is capable of* destroying life, either by chemical action on 
certain tissues of the body, or by a physiological action on 
the tissues of the living system. 

Then it is some substance introduced into the body that 
kills a man? — Yes, but a great many substances introduced 
into the body kilj which are* not poison. For example, pins 
and powdered glass. They might set up irritation too. 

This was some irritant poison in the naturaUpF^use of the 
term? — An irritant I call it. ^ • 

In the case of the cheese, you mentioned that arsenic had 
been suggested. Was it by a doctor? — ^Yes, it had been actually 
suggested by a doctor. * 

Then was that a case of death? — No, the people recovered; 
but it was suggested that this clfeese was mixed with arsenic, 
and it was sent to me to determine whether arsenic was present 
or not. 

Then the symptoms of poisoning produced by that cheese 
were such as could be mistaken for arsenic? — ^Yes, 

Well, we have had the sausage, cheese, and lobster? — ^These 
cases are due to idiosyncrasies. I have known a small piece 
of lobster produce symptoms of acute irritant poisoning that 
might be mistaken for arsenical poisoning. A great many 
other things — fish, for instance, and mussels are a very special 
thing ; mackerel in a certain condition, game in a certain con- 
dition, will sometimes do it. A hare has been known to do it 
on many occasions. 
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C. V. Tidy Tou do not suggest that th se are poisons, do you? — I did 
not use the word jjoisoiii. I wl very careful about that. 

They are such as may proditce sj-mptoms similar to those of 
an irritant poison? — Yes, they may |»roduce gastro-enteritis. 

Have you ever known any case where eating a saus^ige or 
cheese resulted fatally I liave kiiOAvn cases of sausage 

and of cheese killing people. 

But in those cases there were no traces of arsenic in the 
stomach or the liver? — Oh, no, no. 

Then tlie symj>toms shoAvn by this man May brick cluring his 
life Avere symptoms of an irritant of some kind? — Yes, I think 
so. 

And that poison killed him? — Possibly. 

Possibly? — Yes. 

He died from gastro-enteritis, caused by an irritant? — Yes. 
Then that irritant, AvhatcA^er it Avas, killed him? — ^Yes, I 
should say that Avas so. •- 

CaiT you suggest AA'hat it was? — Xo, I cannot. , 

But it*v«'i^s some strong irritant; probably poison? — Some 
substance whi^ir^^.* him acted as an irritant. 

Which Av»s poisbnoiia enough to kill him? — W’hich to him 
acted as an irritant. 

Can you suggest to us Avhat it Avas? — No ; I cannot. 

But you remarked this Avas produced on different clays. Tho 
state of sickness and irritation, you will remember, was such 
that on the 4th and 5th May he Avas in such a case that Dr. 
Humphreys Avould not allow him to be giA^en anything? — I 
remember that perf^^ctly well ; I bad it in ^my mind when I 
made these remarks ; but the sickness Avas not so persistent 
and incessa?»'-Va sickness cas described to me. 

As I understand it, duribg the wliole of the 4th and 5th May 
— Saturday and Sunday — nothing could remain in his stomach? 
— I don’t think my memory serves me to that extent. I have 
got a note, Sunday, the 5tli, I found him l>etter.'' 

But still able to retain nothing all that day? — I haA^e not got 
that down. 

The 4th and r)th he aa-us unable to retain anything on his 
stomach? — No, I don’t think so. 

If Dr. Humphreys says that be was straining and vomiting 
all day, and he gave him morphia to relieve him, aa^ouM that 
alter you opinion? — No; it is onlj one of the symptoms, and 
was not associated, a?? arsenic invariably is, Avith diarrhoea. 

But excessive straining ail night, Avould you consider that 
diarrhoea ? — No ; certainly not. 

You don’t suggest that this condition occurs in anything 
except dysentery and cholera? — ^Oh, yes; summer diarrhoea. 
Would you call it a symptom of summer diarrhoea to have a 
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dry, burning throat, and,* as it were, a hair tickling all the C 
time? — No, I do not^say that summer diarrhoea. 

What would you attribute intense thirst with a sense of a 
hair tickling all the time to? — Something disagreeable in the 
stomach . I 

Is it due to poison of some kind?*-Jbh, dear, no. 

Dr. Stevenson says that one of the reasons which made him 
suspect arsenic was these symptoms? — I quite admit that they 
are symptoms which occur in ai senical ])oisoniijg. 

An intdlise dry and glazed throat occur in arsenical poisoning. 
Do they occur in anything else? — Oh, dear, yes, with any 
irritant. • 

That is to say, that any irritant poison on the stomach would 
produce tliem? — Any irritant substance. 

An irritiilit substance in the stomach? — Quite so. 

But that is a sort of what you might call poison. Would 
that occur in any other state of things? — I cannot say ; I am 
not /I practising physician. • 

Now, I see that you have taken something frorr^.;^he notes of 
the post-mortem. You did not see any of tlse* parts? — No. 

You say that you saw no mention of ^>etechi8e. Did you 
notice that Dr. Humphreys said that he saw them th^ ?— ^ 
Well, he said^lo saw something of the kind, T Ixdicve. But I 
think afterwards he said that they were of a brilliant arborescent 
appt:araiK!e, which wvould be the result of something else, and 
not petechia?. The petechije of arsenical poisoning have a 
linear dotted appearance, and^not arborescent. 

Why do you doubt him? — Because he afterwards explained 
what Avas the meaning of them. 

What do they look like? — Some dark dots. ^ 

That is wliat Dr. Humphreys §aTd they w'ere? — W'ell, my 
recollection is very different. 

You do not suggest what this irritant was? — No. 

You say it was not a typical case of arsenical poisoning? — I 
say that it is not only not typical, but absolutely points away 
from arsenic as the cause of death. 

Why? — First, that the four prominent symptoms are absent. 
Wait a moment. One of these is vomiting, which you seem 
to have overlooked? — No, I have not overlooked it. I admit 
there is sickness. 

If you have illness brougli* on by lobster or sausage poison- 
ing, would you expect it to recur again |s in this case? — Yes, 

I would. But I wasn’t speaking of lobster, I only instanced 
it as an illustration, as one substance. 

When you find that a person has undoubtedly died from some 
irritant poison — ^when you find the arsenic there, does it lead 
you to suppose that this was arsenic? — No, it does not. 
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G. M. Tidy 'fhe liver would be the place vhere you would find arsenic 1 — 
That is true. Arsenic is not damulativcfin the strict scientific 
meaning ; but it has a poAver df accumulating in the liver. 

The liver is a place where you naturally look for it ? — ^Yes ; 
but not only in the livj!r do you find it, you find it ih the 
muscles of the heart veiy often ; but the liver is the natural 
organ . 

You have not seen the appearance of the stomach they 
attributed to arsenic? — No, I have not. ^ 

Do you suggest that the liver should be mashed up ; you 
know three different parts of the liver were operated on by Mr. 
Davies and Dr. Stevenson, and the results Avere almost identical? 
— No, not identical, because Dr. Stevenson found more arsenic 
than Mr. Davies, so that the arsenic Avas not unifoimly distri- 
buted. 

[Mr. Addison referred to Dr. Humi>hieys' evidence-iii'chief, 
in Avliich he said, Ea-Ai a drop of Avater made him sick on 
Sundfiy, 5th May. Sir Charles Kussell read the passage 'from 
the eviden5j“o*4!jr)on his notes, and asked — Was not that Avhat you 
would call a hi^''i.:tate of inflanimatioii? — No : it was inflamed, 
but that is not a iS'gh state of iDliammation.] 

R'^-examined by Sir Chaelks Russell — We Ijave had post- 
mortem notes, and you have heard the additions of Dr. Carter. 
There was no mention of petechiie in his description before the 
coroner? — I recollect it perfectly- 

There were, he said afterwards, spots of bright arborescent 
vascularity.’" Does that agree with your description of 
petechise? — No, not at all. 

You have hi.s notes taken before the coroner, and he does not 
refer to th.Tr'at all? — That is so. 

As regards the question .of dryness and tfiirst in the throat 
and gullet, do you find that also in many other illnesses? — Yes. 

In no sense is it distinctive of arsenical poisoning? — Not at 
all. 

Do you remember Dr. Hi,imphreys’ evidence, where he said 
that he put the fioces and the urine in hydrochloric acid cold, 
and kept them there until it boiled, and then inserted a copper 
foil? — ^Yes. 

Could you say if there had been any arsenic there that he 
would have found a deposit? — ^He wmuld probably have got it 
instantaneously, if there had beerf an appreciable quantity. 

Sir Charles Russaui. — In reference to an application that I 
made, I understood iiis lonlship to say that the prisoner was 
to have no communication Avith any one outside between then 
and Monday. 

Mr. JusTiOB Stephen — I think that is understood. 

t 

The Court then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day— Monday, 5tl| August, 1889. 

The Court met at ten ohdock. 

Dr. Rawdon Macnamaba, examined by Sir Charles Russell — Rawdon 
I am a h'fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. I 
have l>een its President, and am its representative on the 
General Medical Council of the Kiifgdom. I am also a Doctor 
of Medicine of tlio University of London, and the author of a 
standard work on the action of medicine, wJiich has passed 
through many editions. I am Professor of Materia Meclica 
at the Royal College. I have been for many j’^ears senior 
surgeon at the Lock Hospital, Dublift, and 1 am also ^urgeon 
at tlie Meath Hospital. 

Have you, in the course of your experience, h?*iVf6 administer 
arsenic in a large number of cases? — Ye«f in a very large 
number of cases. ^ 

And for th^. purposes of administration it has l)een nc4^ii!iLi'juJf^ 
to saturate the patient? — It has been on several occasions. 

And has that Jiot, owing to ticcident or tlie idiovsyncrasies of 
the patient, been ’exceeded? — Yes, either by accident, or the 
peculiarities of the [)atient, or the necessities of the case. 

Iliat [loiiit has been reached, and what has been your observa- 
tion (jf the effects of arsenic? — The most strong symptoms in 
the case of saturatioii is the redness of the eyelid, where the 
lashes come out upon the eyeli<l. , • • 

If it has been beyond that, are ^ hero marked peculiarities in 
the pit of the stomach ? — Yes, about the size of a shilling, and 
that shilling l)iirning hot, and t^ius spreading gradually down 
until the arsenic is eliminated. 

Have you observed any iiuirk^l symptom in the matter of 
vomiting and purging? — In cases of arsenic poisoning there is 
a group of symptoms, but in any one case some one or other of 
these ynay be absent. 

You spoke of the purging and vomiting; describe what you 
mean by that in the case of these symptoms? — Vomiting is at 
first copious, violent, and pA'sistent; the purging is of a severe 
character at first, but, of course, it passes into ineffectual effort 
eventually. 

You have heard the description of the case by Dr. Humphreys, 
where he first describes the sickness when the deceased could 
not retain anything on the stomach, and then he went on to 
describe it as hawking,” rather than vomiting? — That points 
ratlier to inflammation of flie stomach or bowels than to 
arsenical poisoning. 
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Bawdon Now, you have noticed in Br. Humphreys’ evidence where 
Maenamara he describes the applicat^n of ^ blister tOuthe stomach with the 
view’ to stopping the retching hnd vomiting, and w^here he de- 
scribes that it seemed to be effective for a time — is it your 
experience that an applidation of that kind would stop arsenical 
vomiting? — It would nor stop arsenical poisoning, but it would 
be very judicious in the case of gastro-enteritie, and would 
stop it. 

You have used the words arsenical poisoning? — I ^meant the 
vomiting attending upon arsenical poisoning. 

Now, some reference has been made to dryness in the throat 
and a sensation as if a hair*xvere present. Can you say whether 
these are distinctive symptoms of arsenical poisoning? — In the 
vast number of cases I have had under treatment in which I 
have been administering arsenic, 1 have never heard one of 
them complain of a hair in the throat ; but I have had repeatedly 
very many patients to whom arsenic had never been adminis- 
tered, but wlio continually complained of this sensation — a A'eflcx 
action of 

In that case^^^iiat w’as the patient suffering from? — Oh, 
scarcely anything. * There is one lady I know now' frequently 
' tains of it, and is in perfect health. ,, 

Y^ou don’t attach much importance to the symptom? — Not 
any. 

As regards tenesmus, I must ask you,' whenever there is 
tenesmus, does it follow or precede violent purging? — It follows 
in arsenical poisoning. It follaws violent purging. 

Have you ever known cases where it preceded it ? — Ngver. I 
don’t remember ever having read of such a case. 

Now, voirYiave spokeu/jf cramps as a symptom — cramps, I 
understand you to say, in tlie calves of the IVjg? — Yes. 

You have heard the description of Dr. Humphreys of pains in 
the thighs. Have you in your experience laiown of that in 
connection with cases of saturation or over-saturation with 
arsenic? — Never. ^ 

I w'ould like to ask you this question. Have you ever in your 
experience diagnosed patients living, and then had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the remains post-mortem? — I have. , 

And have you found that, on your post-mortem, diagnosis 
was not borne out? — Unfortunately I have. 

Are there cases that you have* not, from the post-mortem, 
been able to satisfy yourself as to the cause of death at all? — 
There are repeated cases of that kind. 

Now, bringing your best judgment to bear upon the matter, 
you have been present at the whole of this trial, and heard the 
evidence, in your opinion was this a death from arsenical 
^ poisoning? — Certainly not. ^ 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — A s you have listened to 
the case, and formed* your owr| opinioh, will you tell me what 
he died of?- — To the best of iny judgment and belief, he died 
of gastro-enteritis, not connected withl arsenical poisoning. 

Yo1| are agreed, then, with the gentlemen called for the 
Crown, and with Dr. Tidy, that he died of gastro-enteritis, 
which is an inflammation of the stomach and bowels? — I am. 

And the gastro-enteritis is due also, I believe, to some foreign 
Bubstance-fr-I do not want to use the word poison, because Dr. 
Tidy guarded himself? — No, I do not agree with Dr. Tidy in 
that. I think foreign substances, in the manner in which he 
guarded himself, may give rise to gastro-enteritis ; but I believe 
there are outside circumstances which, in a patient, would cer- 
tainly result in gastro enteritis. 

But do outside circumstances mean, taking something that 
prodiices it in the system? — Oh, dear, no. Shall I explain? 
The ease of a person affected or troubled with a weak stonjach — 
supilbse dyspepsia — exposed to wet for some time, and not taking 
proper care and precaution against getting wet vCtfe result is, 
that the blood from the surface of the bo<^^ is driven to the 
internal organs — amongst others, the stomach — and there pro- 
duces that which you explain as congestion ; and if, 
accident, such a patient committed any trifling error of diet, 
the result would he. gastro-enteritis — a gastritis that w’ould ex- 
tend down to the bowels, constituting the congestion of the 
stomach and of the bowels. 

Then, in other words, you disagree with Dr. Tidy, and you 
think •that gastro-enteritis may be produced idiopathically ? — 
I do not say idiopathically. I agree with Dr. Tidy, but I go 
beyond Dr. Tidy ip my experience, iu ^ly belief.'*' 

Toil like to take him a little fmther, and you suggest that 
foreign substances or food may have disagreed with Mr. May- 
brick? — I have knowm vei'y serions 

Don’t speak like that, doctor, please. Without going into 
abnormal cases, do you suggest tfiat in this particular case it 
was any particular food tliat caused this? — Unless I was told 
what the food was, I could not particularise it. 

Tiien does it require some to act as an irritant or poison upon 
that particular person? — Oh, no. 

Then will harmless food it? — I have seen pips of grapes 

produce very great gastric disturbance. I have seen skins of 
gooseberries and other equally harjnless substances act in that 
way. 

Does it require some sort of substance taken from the outside 
to produce it? — 1 do not think all the evidence goes in that 
direction. 

You have spoken of a wetting. Will a wetting do it without 
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taking pips of grapes or sausages? — I can perfectly believe that 
* a wetting, coupled with** negleci of precautions and a weak 
stomach and circulation, iriay produce these consequences. 

Then, do you mean to ^y that by getting wet this illness of 
gastro-enteiitis — this acunb inflammation, may be produc/d in 
the stomach and bowels?— That, I think, is the evidence I have 
given. 

In saying that gastro-enteritis would be produced by a man 
wdth a weak stomach getting wet, do you understand Irhat to be 
the opinion of Dr. 'Pidy as w'oll? — I do not; Dr. Tidy can speak 
for himself. 

Did you hear Jiiin give hi^ evidence? — I did. 

Do you agree or disagree wuth him? — Will you kindly tell me 
what br. Tidy said? ' 

Did you hear him? — I have heard so much in this Court that 
it w'ould be very hard to tax my memory. 

Dr. 3’idy said ga.stro*eifteritis was produced by the introduc- 
tion of some foreign substance into the stomach, producing* the 
effect of an^^itant? — I bow to Dr. Tidy as a toxicologist, but 
not as a general prf^ctitioner. 

By Mr. Justicib Stephen — Pleavse answer the question. Do 
‘yx>u-\.^vee witli him or not? — I do not. • 

Cross-ex<anii nation resumed — Do you agree that there is any 
diagnostic symptom in lifetime of arsenic. .In other words, if 
you saw a case of arsenic in lifetime, is there anything to enable 
you to say this is arsenic rather than any other irritant? — Well, 
that is a very diflicult question. “ 

Well, pass on then. Probably it is a difficult question' All 
the symptoms — -vomiting, f>urgiiig, cramp, intense pulse — all 
these are syinfft'oms of arsenical poisoning aiK^ other poisons? — 
Yes, and of other irritant poilsons. 

You have told us of a lady who was quite well in health, and 
wdio feels the sensation of a hah- in her throat. Would you find 
intense thirst in that case? — No. 

Do you find the throat dry,tglazed? — No. 

What is tliat the effect of? — Gencr.ally febrile disturbance; 
but, of course, may arise in different ways. 

But if you find that accompanied by tenesmus, what does that 
arise fi'orn? — In that case it may be a case of gastritis or gastro- 
enteritis. , 

Supposing you leave out the dysentery? — It may be due to 
inflammation of the nlucous .membranes. 

S^Uppose you find the temj)erature nearly normal, and no 
fever whatever? — Well, I should have to taJee into consideration 
the other symptoms. 

Quite so. Do you believe that tenesmus is generally the 
result of the vomiting? — I do not understand your question. 
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What is tenesmus, ineffectual straining, due to; to what is it Rawdon 
due? — It may be due to a great ^numbe| of causes. Macnamaw 

But take this case ? — I should Say it is one of the phenomena 
of gastro-enteritis. I have heard noni of the witnesses in this 
case sneak of cramp. f 

You* are quite right. Is it a fact tiat in cases of this kind 
the symptoms vary very much, both in degree, in order, and 
in the absence of some of them? — Certainly. 

Re-exan^ined by Sir Ciiarlkm Russell — I should like to ask 
you noAV, is dryness of the throat, according to your experience, 
in any Tvay peculiar to any particular form of disease? — It is 
not. • 


As regards the temperature, we know’ it was only taken once, 
and then it was found to be one degree above what is supposed 
to be the normal temperature. 

Mr. Addisox — I f my learned friend will allow’ me, the nurses’ 
notes were put in, and they show that the temperature w^as 
take» at different times. 


Sir Charles Russell — I w-as referring to Dr., # Humphreys’ 
evidence. 


(To }Fi//iess) -I wish to ask you thfl?, doctor. Assume 
a case where, there w’as a chronic weakness or 
merit of tlie stcuiiach, in the case of a man who had been 
taking various drugs, and who in that condition gets a whetting, 
such as that descrihed, is a man in that condition the more 
liable from a slight cause to have set up in his system this 
gastro-enteritis ? — Ves. . 

The •'weaker, from what ever cause, the patient is, the more 
likely is disease to be set up? — Yes, the weakest spot invariably 
suffers. • 

For instance, wllen you speak of cold or w’et driving the blood 
to the parts and congesting, wouhl it drive it to the weakest 
part? — Yes, to the lungs if tliey w;ere, and the stomacli if it was. 

1 think, doctor, you know nothing about the parties concerned 
in this case? — Neither directly noj indirectly. 


Frank Thomas Paul, F.R.C.S., examined by Sir Charles P. T. Paul 
Russell — I am Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at University 
College, Liverpool, and Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 
Toxicology to the Victoria (University. 

There are one or tw’o smaller matters I must ask you about. 

In the fii'st instance, you recollect* the f>an produced by Mr. 

Davies? — I do. 

The glazed pan? — ^Yes. 

Have you seen a pan made in the same way — ^glazed in the 
same way? — I believe so. 

Did you yourself examine some of these pans? — I did. 

Have you them here? — I have not them here.. 
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It is a great pity you do not produce them; In how many 
minutes can it be sent foi ? — In f quarter ef an hour. 

Can any one go for it je.nd bring it here? — Perhaps Dr. Tidy 
would go for it. t 

Are you satisfied youi^elf whether arsenic enters intf, the 
glazing of these pans? — ! have found arsenic in all the pans 
that J have ezamined of this class, in the glazing. 

I want to ask you how the arsenic in glazing is set free? — 
Anything that will tend to corrode the pan at all. « 

Does that mean any acid? — Yes. 

According to the degree or the strength of the, acid, the 
arsenic will be set free in a •greater or less degree? — It will. 

Would this shoAV in any marked "way on the glazing? — No, 
not unless it was carried to a great extent. 

Well, wrill you just tell us what experiment you tried to show 
whether there was arsenic or not ?— I added a little acid to some 
boiling water in the par^, and tlieji applied Reinsch’s test to 
the result, and found the copper was coated with a filiii of 
arsenic. I tKed it four times over with four different pans. 

[A pan was thei?t.anded to the witness, which, he stated, was 
exactly similar to the ones wdiich he tested, and apparently 
\;r manufacture.] 

Now% have y^ou also tried the experiment of what quantity 
— what minute quantity — of arsenic in urine will reveal itself 
upon ReinscJi^s test? — Yes. 

Just tell us w^hat was the experiment? — I experimented with 
various quantities, and found 1-L*00th of a grain to 1 ounce, 
which would be readily detected by a pei*son, scientific or 
otherwise, who saw^ the test; l-lOOOth of a grain would be 
readily detect a in this wUy, 

No-w, I wish just to follow that to thousandths of a grain. 
What I want to ask you is this. You can reduce that to pro- 
portion between the arsenic and the .urine in which it w-as 
placed? — I can. 

And how many times was ihere the quantity of ui'ine that 
there was of arsenic? — About 55 thousand. 

That would be 1 to 55 thousand? — ^Yes. 

Then you boiled it for hovr long did you say? — T heated it 
for nearly one minute on the lamp, but not boiled all the time. 

And you introduced the copper foil? — We introduced the 
copper foil, and it showed the presence of arsenic. 

Now, I wush to ask* y^ou ^Jiis question. We have heard Dr. 
Humphreys^ statement of his experiments, and also, it is proper 
to say, his expression of belief that it was perfectly carried out. 
Taking his account of what he did, viz., putting the urine and 
faeces upon the lamp for about a minute and heating it 

Mr. Justice Stephen — He caid over the flame for tw^o 
minutes till he had got it to a boiling point. 
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Examination continued — I want to ask, if a serious or fatal F. !• Paul 
dose had been adrairjistered within alfortnight of that time, 
must there have been, in your judgment, a deposit on the 
copper? — Yes, in my judgment. | 

you taken the test exactly as 'he described it? — ^Yes. 

In your judgment, how long after taking or administra- 
tion of arsenic in a series of over-medicinal doses — how long 
after that may its presence be revealed in the system? — Do you 
mean if itthas been continuous, or administered on one or two 
occasions ? 

First of all on one or two occasions? — I think it would be 
eliminated in a fortnight on one or two occasions. 

And if taken over several occasions? — Then the elimination 
would not bo complete probably for months. 

Just explain that? — I take it, from my reading, that in cases 
of arsenical jjoisoning, elimination appefirs to take place very 
rapidly after only one or two doses. ♦ But wlien people^ take 
arseiilc for a long time — they may have given it up for months 
before death — still arsenic will be found after inevrporated in 
some of the tissues. 

The liver particularly? — Yes. 

Let me assume the case of this being taken medicinalUc. cr-i - 
a considerable period, in medicinal doses, would you, long aftt^r 
its administration had been stopped, expect to lind traces in 
the liver? — I should. 

Now, as regards the symptoms of this case — the vsymptoms 
during life, what do you say •jf the conunoii symptoms? — The 
commcAi symptoms are those of an intense irritant in the 
stomach, producing violent vomiting, excessive purging, severe 
cramps, accompanjed by pain over tbtf stomach.^ 

Would you expect to find tenesmus or straining to precede or 
to follow violent purging? — To follow violent purging. 

Now, do you agree tluit one o\ the other of these symptoms 
may be wanting in cases of arsenical poisoning? — Tliey may. 

Is it tlie result of your study a^d reading that several of the 
most marked should be absent in any marked degree? — No, 
certainly not. 

I tlfink you have, as pathologist at the lioyal Infirmary, 
assisted at a great many post-mortem examinations? — I have 
made betw^een two and three^ thousand. 

Have you assisted, amongst others, at post-mortems where 
the patient is supposed to have d^ed from gastro-enteritis ? — 

I have. 

And where there was no suggestion of arsenical ])oisoning? 

— I have. 

You know the symptoms described in this case? — I do. 

Did they, or did they not, accord with your experience of 
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F. T«Paul what you have found in cases of gastro-enteritU? — ^They agree 
mth cases of gastro-enteritis puj'e and simple. 

Was there anything iii. the jJost-mortcm apj>earances which 
were wanting if you hacU expected to find a case of arsenical 
poisoning? — Yes. I would expect to find the stomach ^more 
affected, and to show tlie characteristics of the peteebiio spote. 

Y’ou are aAvare that the petechia; are not mentioned in the 
post-mortem notes? — I am. 

You are aware that Dr. Humphreys, as he candidly told us, 
was looking the subject up ; that ho did mention the word 
petechia>, and then proceeded to define what he thought was 
petechiae. Were they petechiae at all? — Certainly not ; nothing 
like it. 

I should ask you this. Wliat in your judgment ir^ the case of 
a man like the late Mr. May brick, described of such an age 
and so on, what would you describe as a fatal dose of arsenic? 
— Certainly not less than three grains. 

You are aware there is one recorded case of two grains ; •chat 
was the c<'is?M)f a woman, was it not? — Y'es, it was. 

Now, I ask you'^iliis. You have heard the account given by 
Dr. Stevenson and *Mr. Davies as to the quantities actually 
'^s^siwUfT-I have. 

First of all, I should like to ask you, do yo.u agree that it is 
proper or safe to argue upon the quantities actually found in 
certain parts as to the possible quantity tliat may have been 
embodied? — Certainly not. 

And why not? — Bwause it varies very much. 

Unequally distributed? — ^Y"cs. ' « 

And is the liver a part in which you would especially expect 
it? — Of cours(f, the anahsjs shows that it was very unequally 
distributed. % 

Looking at the fact that there was no trace in the bile, the 
spleen, in the stomach and tlje heart, , do you think that the 
calculation of Dr. Steveuson as to what might be assumoxl to 
be there is likely to be not yery preoise? His language was 
that there was possibly and approximately a fatal dose? — I do 
not think it was a justifiable assumption. 

Taking altogether wdiat ^^as found by him and by Mr. Davies 
quantitatively, 88-10()0ths or 92-lOOOthR, would you explain to 
the jury what that quantity would represent? — It is so very 
small that I hardly can. I don^t’know anything quite small 
enough to indicate it.i 

It would be a very minute quantity? — Very minute. A 
thousandth of a grain would be, I suppose, barely visible. 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Can you give us what to the eye 
a grain of arsenic would represent? — A good big pin's head. 

That would be a grain? — Yes, .of solid arsenic. 

Examination continued — ^What do you say would be visible to 
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the naked eye, a thousandth part of a grain? Divide a pin^s F. f, Paul 
head into one thousand parts, it would only be very small — 
very, very minute? — ^Yes. f 

According to the figures given hyf Mr. Davies and Dr. 
Stevenson, the first of whom said 88'iOOOths, and the second 
92-lOObths, would that be visible? — 

By Mr, Justick Stbphbn — Can you compare them with any- 
thing? — I cannot think of anything I can suggest. 

Examination continued — It would be altogether a little less 
than a tenth of a grain ? — I can imagine in my oavii mind what 
it would be to cut up a grain into ten parts. 

It would be extremely small? — Yeff, a small dot would repre- 
sent it. 

You have heard of the minute quantities found in the places 
where there was arsenic in the body? — Yes. 

Is that consistent with the case of a man who has been taking 
it medicinally?- — Yes, quite consistent.# 

And w^ho had left it off? — Yes, for a considerable tiine^ 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — When you say a consid./able time, 
what do you mean — ^^veeks, months, or wlwrt? — I should say 
several months. • 

Examination .continued — Yon have heard that the 
eliminating agent is the kidneys? — ^Yes. 

What is tlie action of repeated small or medicinal doses upon 
the kidneys? — It tends to clu^ck the amount of water, and 
che<jks elim i n atiori . 

Where do you exi>ect to fivd in such cases the strongest 
evidence of the presence of the uneliminated arsenic? — In the 
liver. 

Y'ou told us you have assisted at^j* very lai^e number of 
post-mortem examinations ; does yiiiir e-\|jerioiice enable you 
to say wlietlicr you are always able to verify on the post-mortem 
the diagnosis that has^ been arrived at during life? — No, 
freciuently not. 

And does it not frequently happen, though not, I presume, 
nearly so frequently, that on a post-mortem you are not able to 
satisfy yourself clearly as to the cause of death? — It does 
sometimes, but not frequently in • the hands of a skilled 
practitioner. 

In your judgment, do you say this is a case of arsenical 
poisoning? — I think it is a cSse of gastro -enteritis. The post- 
mortem appearances do not show that it was set up by arsenic. 

If, in the case of a man who had been complaining for a 
considerable number of years of what you would call chronic 
dyspepsia, who had been drugging himself, or had been 
drugged, following the occurrences we heard of on the day of 
Wirral races — take the case of •such a man, would a slighter 
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F, T. Paul cause be sufficient on such a man to set up gastro-enteritis than 
in a man perfectly well ?-f-Certai|jnly ; suclua case in such a man 
would be more likely to ne fatal. * 

Cross-examined by Mrj Addisoa' — D id you liear of his going 
to Wirral races — his sickness — would such sickness be any 
indication of poisoning ?-~4»-Oh, certainly. ^ 

[Some controversy here arose as to the evidence in respect of 
Wirral races day being wet, in the course of which his lordship 
pointed out that Sir Charles Russell was assuming th/it the day 
was wet, and that Mr. Maybrick got wet.] 

Sir Charles Russell — We have tried, my lord, to get more 
evidence, but we could not'*; and he describes this man riding 
about du)*ing the day. I am informexl that a witness has been 
called for the prosecution who can also speak to ^t. He will 
Bay that the deceased’s clothes were saturated with wet. 

Mr. Justice STEriiE^’ — ^^fhen there is direct evidence of his 
having been wet? * 

Cross-examination continued — I would just ask you aboRt his 
sickness occurring and recurring twice before he went to the 
Wirral races. Sifeness is the first indication of an irritant 
poison? — Violent vofhiting is gencially the first indication, not 
•sftwpe^i^cluiess. , 

As regards gastro-enteritis, all the gentlemen seem to be 
agreed that was what immediately followed— acute inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, which set up exhaustion, which 
caused death in this case? — ^^Yes. 

Do you agree with Dr. Tidy and the gentleman fiom Ireland 
—Dr. Macnamara — that it Avas gastro-enteritis that caused sxich 
inflammation to be set up without foreign agency? — Yes, I 
think it could. I haA^, seen a great deal more redness in 
cases of death from iiaturaL causes. ‘ 

What naiural cause? — Scirrhosis of the liver particularly. 
That is harchiess of the liyur?- — Yes. Any condition which 
may produce congestion of the stomach and intestines is liable 
to run into inflammation. , 

Can you suggest any other cause than sciiihosis to pro- 
duce such an acute inflammation of the stomach? — There is 
disease of the heart. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — think every medical Avitness who 
has been examined has said that he would put special diseases 
tending to produce inflammation ^on the sajne footing as the 
introdxiction from without ^ of a tainted body. Tlie instances 
which they gaA-e were in particular ulcers and cancers. And 
this gentleman seems to think that this scirrhosis of the liver 
is a case of the same kind. 

Cross-examination continued — It is a very fatal and terrible 
disease? — It sloAvly tends to aiatal end. 
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That is that all these diseases, iAich as heart disease and F. T. Paul 
scirrhosis of the livej, produce such a, state of the stomach or 
the intestines as would be readily ifscertainable on a post- 
mortem without your skill '/ — I should think so. 

You have told us that where arsenic was taken medicinally, 
the presence in the liver of those quantities might be attribut- 
able to the medicines which have been taken up to seven 
months before? — That is the longest case in my leading. 1 
took an extreme case. 

In your^ practice, how long? Have you ever started with a 
case in which there were traces in the liver of arsenic, and in 
which you could trace in the post-mortem how long before it 
had been taken'? — 1 have nevei* analysed the liver in such a 
case. I cannot answer from my own experience, I can only 
answer from’ my reading. 

May I take it you have no experience of arsenic found in 
the liver as the remains of the administration some months 
or w^eks before? — You can hardly find any man in England 
except a specialist who could answer that. 

I don’t suggest. It might have been you had some 
practical knowledge of it. You have efften found in post- 
mortem examijiations arsenic in the liver? — Often; 

Have you never had a case at all where you detected arsenic 
in the liver? — I have never analysed and found arsenic in such 
cases, having had ho large experience. 

Can you rememl>er a case in which you have had arsenic 
in the liver? — I have not be<in engaged in an arsenical case 
before .this, * 

Well, that does not detract from your general knowledge, 
but you cannot recollect any case in youi' own^iiind that you 
have found arsenfc in the liver ?" t“I have never had such a 
case. 

Then, I think, I cannot ask you how long before finding it 
thoi-e, from the history of the case, it was administered? — 

Not from my own experience, ^ 

By Mr. Justice Stephen — Have you carefully considerecl 
the question how long arsenic administered either medicinally 
or of fiome motive of his own by tlrt3 person who took it, how' 
long it remains in the liver? — Not jiersonally, my lord. It 
is very clear to my mind what the conclusion is. When arsenic 
is taken for a great lengtlf of time it becomes very closely 
incorporated in the tissues of the ^body,.and is very difficult 
to eliminate. 

Cross-examination continued — We have had it from Dr. Tidy 
and Dr. Stevenson, both men of great experience, and I was 
seeing whether you had the same advantages of noticing the 
arsenic in the liver and are able to trace it back? — I have 
nothing like the experience of those gentlemen. 
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F. !• Paul In your reading, you Have read as an outside case of seven 
months? — ^Yes, as an ontside case, v 

Then you have told us of fnos© spots — which 1 find so diffi- 
cult to pronounce — tlieie }jetechiaj spots. Weie you then 
speaking from your general skill and knowledge? — I was. 

Now, with tho mattei’s of vomiting and purging, tiles© are 
common symptoms of arsenical poisoning, but is not tenesmus 
the result of purging? — In my experience tenesmus results 
from severe purging. ^ 

But in tho case of an irritant, assuming there was some 
irritant in this man's system, Avould not the purging lead to 
tenesmus? — I think it is *far more common than you seem to 
assume. 

In this case do you think it Avas from purging? — I cannot 
say positively. It is from some irritant in tlic blood. 

Well, then, in the pains in the stomach. W© are told that 
abdo/ninal pains were tlrst complained of, and these are pro- 
duced, T think, by acute inflammation of the stomach^' — We 
had rather to judge between one of the nurses and the doctors, 
and the doctors s^fid nothing about pain. I always go by the 
doctors in these cases. 

Om- of the nurses did sjiieak of the pains on Friday ? — I paid 
very little attention to this, liecause the nii,>\ses would tell the 
doctor, and if the jiaiii was severe I caii^ hardly imagine the 
nurse would pass over it. 

Have you any doubt that inflammation of the stomach was 
there? — Surely he would have cemplairied of it. 

Have you any doubt after hearing the statement as to the 
condition of the stomach? — I don’t thinlc the condition of the 
stomach w’-as all unushvl. , 

Do you mean that lie did^not die from it? — I presume that he 
died from exhaustion, produced by gastro-enteritis. 1 do not 
call this a severe case. , 

Don’t you call a case which kills a man an indication of severe 
inflammation? — Some jieoplet'ire more easily killed tlian others. 
He merely had to get into a condition of exhaustion. 1 don’t 
think there was i)ain in this case: I feel morally certain there 
was not. 

Now, in the same way about the experiment you made, I 
suppose you used the same size of copper that Dr. Humphi'eys 
says he used? — I tried to get it the same size. 

And did you perform thp experiment lately? — I performed a 
number of the exj>eriments on which Dr. Humphreys gave bis 
evidence in order to prove them. 

You are a skilled chemist? — ^Yes. 

And the results on the copper required a skilled eye to detect? 
— Would you like to look at them? 

No ; probably the jury would like to see them. It w^ould take 
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a skilled eye to detect them on the Jopper? — Certainly not; if F. T. Paul 
you only ask an unskilled person to look at it. 

I will take your arl^iwer, but lit is trUe that very often when 
the arsenic is there it is not traced in the urine? — I think it is 
there sometimes when not in the urine. 

Thai arsenic when in the body samej;imes cannot be traced in 
the urine? — I think that depends very much upon how recent 
the administration was. A single dose or two is rapidly elimi- 
nated, and certainly would be found in the urine ; but if locked 
up in the ^iver for some time, the elimination would be extra- 
ordinarily slow. 

May I ask you whether you have, had any patiente suffering 
from excessive doses of aisenic Avhom you have examined pro- 
fessionally ? — I do not know that I have. 

Then the result of your skill is from reading? None of your 
patients had btxm suffering from excessive doses, and you 
examineil none to aiscertairi this pointy — No, 

Thjg arsenic was found by Mr. Davies after the ordinarj^ pre- 
paration in tlie food? — Yes. 

I think he said he detected none after b^dling w'ater. The 
pan w^as one such as you have here. What c<kd you use? — Hydro- 
chloric acid. 

What quantity ? — About one in ten. I have tried it with soda, 
and found this emftnel on the pan contained arsenic. 

Did you try the oxperiment with warm water ? — 1 did. 

Could you detect arsenic in the pan? — Not simply wdth warm 
w^ater. I oxamin-ed it by Reiiiseh's test. 

Did you find arsenic in the liver? — Yes. 

To w^at extent? — 1 cannot say, I had only a small piece. 

Re-examined by Sir CirARLES RuasBLL — Yo« tried it by 
Reinsch’s test to sec whctlier it indicated the i)resence of ai senic ? 

— That is so. 

And you have no doubt that there was ? — I have no doubt that 
there was. * * 

As regards the detectability of arsenic, if a man has lx3en 
taking it for a consi<lorable time, }^u say it w^oiild be less quickly 
eliminated? — After the dosing is stopped, yes. 

And in such cases as that, it may* be in the system without 
necessarily revealing itself in tlie urine? — ^^Yes. 

As regards the pain in the pit of the stomach, does that 
increase on pressure? That is the pain you refer to? — Yes. 

Let me remind you of what Dr. Humphreys said about the 
Wirral races. He said that Mr. Maybrick had told him that 
he had taken a double dose of his medicine, and he repeated 
the same thing to Mr. Thompson. Would that be s.ifiicient to 
account for his sickness before he went to the Wirral rac^s? — 

Yes. 
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Would it also probabljl have the 'effect of making his stomach 
more eonsitive — increasing any normal derangement? — It would. 

\ 

Hugh Lloyd Jonks, examined by Mr. Pickford — I am a 
cliemist and druggist, carrying on business at Bangor. I was 
for some time assistant^ to Mr. Lathbury, a chemist, of Liver- 
pool. 

Can you speak, wJien you were there, as to the use of arsenic 
as a cosmetic 1 — I can speak to the fact that ladies came to buy 
fly-papers when no flies w^ere about. ^ 

Apart from that, do you know fi'om the usual experience of 
your busine.s.s that arsenicas used as a cosmetic? — I do not know 
of my own experience ; but I know^ there is an impression in 
the trade that it is used for that pur|)ose. 

* 

Jambs Biolbtti, examined by Sir Charlrs Bussell — I am a 
hairdresser and pcifumpr, carrying on business in Dale Street, 
LiveVpoql. I have been in business some thirty years. « 

Can you tell my lord and the jury whether or not arsenic is 
used in cosmetic i:^uparations ? — It is used in toilet preparations. 

In toilet preparr^aons? — It is used a good deal in the hair for 
somq purposes, and I have used it as a wash for the face on 
being asked for it by ladies. There is an impression among 
ladies that it is good for the complexion. ‘ 

You only use it when you are asked for it?“Yes, on a few 
occasions. 

I must ask you, was iVIrs. Maybrick ever a customer of yours? 
— Not to my knowledge. * , ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Addison — say it is used for the 
hair — you ust' it for the hair. Tell me liow you use it? — 
Very largely foi* removifig^hair. ’ 

It is used on the face to remove whiskers? — Principally by 
ladies for removing hair from the arms as a depilatory. 

What do you j»ut in to do l:hat? — It is mixed with lime. 

How do you mix it? — JiLst mechanically. 

How do you moan? — Onl-fourth of arsenic to three-fourths 
of lime. 

In powder? — Yes. 

White powdered arsenic? — No, I generally use yellow arsenic, 
but I have used white. 

And what lime? — Slaked limei 
That is all? — Yef^,. 

And do you put it together yourself? — Yes. 

And what is the label? — Depilatory. 

Do you put nothing else on it? — Directions. 

And nothing to show there is arsenic in it? — No, sir. 

Do you mean that you sell the stuff without any other label? 
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What weight is there in one of the ‘packets? — It is generally J. Blolettl 
in a two-ounce bottle^ 

What w^eight? You as a Ahemist and druggist ought to 
know the wxnghts. 

Sir Charles Kussbll — He is a hairdi'esser. 

Cros^-exaniination continued — And <iJieh packet will contain 
half an o\iiicc of arsenic, and you put nothing on but the label? 

— Only the directions. 

What aije the directions? — To mix with W'ater. 

In what proportion? — Sufficient to make it to the consistency 
of cream. 

Have you a bottle in the shop? — I*think so. 

Producing a small l)Ottle, Mr. Addison read — ‘‘ Depilatory, 
to remove superfluous hair ; mix Avith a quantity of Avater to the 
consistency of a thick cream, and then spread one-eighth of an 
inch on the skin and all over it, to remain three minutes; if 
the skin is sensitive flve minutes. •Then remove it Avjjth a 
papei^knife. Wash Avith cold water, and apply a little cold 
cream. It should not touch a sore or it Avill be painful."' Is 
that so? — I think so. # 

[The bottle Avas handed to Sir Charles fiiisscll.] 

The lime Avoiihl make yellow arsenic very nasty to tlie*taste? 

— I never tasted ^t. 

Tell rne do you knoAv at all whether it is used as a cosmetic? 

— Not as a rule. 

Not unless asked for? — I have l>cen asked for it a very few 
times in my life. I have liiAcn s{)okon to on the subject by 
- ladies, -asking as fo its value ns a cosmetic. It is generally 
suppo.sed to be a good thing for improving the complexion. 

But AA'hcn do you prepare it? — I oply prepare* it just for tho 
occasion, and only in small quaiitUy. I only remember dis- 
tinctly one occasion. 

We knoAv that it prorjuces skiy eruptions if persisted in? — 

(No answer.) 

You do not knoAv? — (No answej^.) 

Be -examined by Sir Charles Russeli. — So far as this is con- 
cerned, it is only a depilatory for removing superfluous hairs 
from tho face? — Or the arms. * 

Is this (holding up a small bottle) in common use ? — It is in 
common use. 

Although you do not have ft for sale, are you sometimes asked 
for it for the purpose of cosmetics?— Yes.* 

In that case you would prepare it in that form, I suppose, 
in solution? — I Avould just put a little into milk of almonds. 

Or any other purpose of the kind ? — Yes ; I have seen it in 
the country papers recommended for making the hair grow. 
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That is another mattei^; that will do. 

Sir Charles Hussell (producpg a pill hox) — I should like to 
call some one to sixiak to a brfx I have here, 'which is labelled, 
‘^ Taylor Brothers, pharmaceutical chemists, Norfolk, Virginia/* 
and "the description of the contents of which says, */ Iron, 
quinine, and arsenic, ore capsule every three or four liours ; 
to be taken after food.** At tlie bottom of it is the name 
'^Mr. Maybrick.** 

Mr. Addison — I shall call Mr. Edwin Maybrick at once to 
speak to it. 

Sir CiTAHT.Es Russell — 1 do not wish to make any complaint 
about this not being prodifced by any one. 

Mr. Addison-— It is in the printed list. 

Sir Charles Russell — It is not. 

Mr. Addison — Mr. Edwin Maybrick will tell us all about it. 

Sir Cblvrles Russell — I Avill quite accept his Etatement. 

f 

Edwin Maydrick recalled, examined by Mr. Addison — Where 
did you find this box? — I found it in the drawer of the wash- 
hand stand of iny Iri’other’s bedroom. 

It is dated Norfolk, Virginia ; how long is it since he was 
there?! -Since 1884. 

Was that the last time he was tliere? — Yee. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell— Do you kno^v lio\v 
this escaped being recorded amongst the things found? — I found 
it at the time the furniture w^as being removed from the house. 

When did you find it? — A week or two after he died — before 
the furniture was removed. 

Did 3"ou knoAV that Mr. Cleaver, the president of the Law 
Society, was a*ctiiig for this lady — I did. 

Did you communicate it ^o liim? — No. 

By Mr. Addiso.v — ^What did yon do with it? — I kept it. 

When did you first give it?— On the 1st of August. 

By Sir Charles Russeli., — ^What day was it when you found 
it? — I cannot say. < 

By Mr. Addison — ^Was it when tlie sale wms on? — Just before 
the furniture was removed ; that would be about two "weeks 
after the death of my brother. 

Sir James Poole, examined by i^ir Ch.^rles Russell — I am a 
merchant. I have lived practically my w hole business life here, 
and have served the office of Mayor. 

Did you know the late Mr. James Maybrick? — I did. I 
belong to the Palatine Club, of w^hich he was a, member. 

Do you recollect one day in the spring of the present year, 
1889, coming out of the underwriters* room and meeting him 
and one or two other friends?— I do. 
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By Mr. Justice Stephen — ^When \vas this? — As far as my Sir James 
recollection serves, it^wonld be some time in the month of April. 

Examination continued — On spring day? — Yes. 

Did the conversation in some Avay turn on the use of poisonous 
drugs? — As far as poisonous medicines, it did. 

JusI tell us what he said and what ypu said ? — Some one made 
the remark that it was l>ecoming the common custom to take 
poisonous medicines. He had an impetuous way, and he 
blurted out, '‘I ttike poisonous medicines.” T said, ‘‘How 
horrid. Y)on’t you know, my dear friend, that the more you 
take of these things the more yon recpiire, and you will go on 
till they carry you off.’' 1 think* he made some expression, 
shrugged his shoulders, and I went on. 

Sir Chari^s Bussell — That is the evidence I place before 
you, my lord. 1 don’t know what the desire of the lady 
may be now as to making any statement. 

Mr. Addison — It appears to me that Sir Charles might very 
well make them himself if they are to be received. 

Sir Charles Russell — I will ask the lady what is now her 
wish. t 

Sir CH.VRLBS liUssELL lield a short whispered conversation with 
Mrs. M€ayl)ricl?. — Then he said, addressing his lordslTip — My 
lord, I wish to i«ll you what has taken place. I asked if it 
was her wish to make any statement, and she said “ Yes.” I 
asked her if it was written, and she said “ No.” 

Mrs. Maybiuck— My lord, 5 wish to make a statement, as Mrs 
well ajf 1 can, to you —a few facts in connection with the dread- Waybrick 
fully crusliing charge tliat lias been m^de agaii|^t me — namely, 
the wilful and deliberate poisoning «f my husband, the father 
of my dear children. I wish prtncipally to refer to the use^ 
of the fly-papers and to the bottle of meat essence. The fly- 
papers were bought with the intention of using as a cosmetic. 

Before my marriage, and since, for many years, I have been 
in the habit of using a face-w?Efeh prescribed for me by Dr. 

Greggs, of Brooklyn. It consisted principally of arsenic, 
tincture of Ixiiizoin, elderflower w^ater, and some other in- 
gredients. This prescription I lost or mislaid last April, and, 
as at that time I was suffering from slight eruption of the face, 

I thought I should like to tyy to make a substitute myself. I 
was anxious to get rid of this eruption before I w^ent to a ball 
on the 30th of that month. When Lhad b^^n in Germany many 
of my young friends there I had seen using a solution derived 
from fiy-papeis, elder water, lavender water, and other things 
mixed, and then applied to the face with a handkerchief well 
soaked in the solution. ' I used the fly-papers in the same 
manner. But to avoid the evaporation of the scent it was 
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Mm necessary to exclude the r{ir as much as possible, and for that 
® purpose I put a plate over the fly-papers, jyid put a folded towel 
oyer that, and another towel o>tr that. My mother has been 
aware for a great many years that I have used an arsenical 
cosmetic in solution. My lord, I now wish to refer to the 
bottle of meat essence, n On Tlnirsday night, the 9th o/ May, 
after Nurse Gore had given my husband beef tea, I went and 
Silt oil the bed lieside him. Ho complained to me of being 
very sick and very depressed, and he implored me then to 
give him this powder, which he liiul referred to ea^-ly in tho 
evening, and which I had declined to give him. I wa^ over- 
wrought, terribly anxious, miserably unhappy, and his evident 
distress utterly unnerved me. He had told me that the powder 
would not harm him, and that I could put it in his food. I 
then consented. My lord, I had not one true or lionest friend 
in that house. 1 had no one to consult, and no one to advise 
me. , I was deposed frtxn my position as mistress in my own 
house, and from the position of attending upon rny husyband, 
notw'ith.standing that he w-as so ill. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of the nurses^and sei vants, I may say that he wushed to 
have me Avith him. * He missed me whenever I was not w’ith 
him : Hieiiever I Avent out of the room he asked for me, and, 
for four days before he died, I Avas not alioAved to give him a 
piece of ice Avitliout its being taken out of mj" hand. When I 
found the pOAvilcr, I took it into the inner room, Avith the beef 
juice, and in pushing through the door I upset the bottle, and, 
in order to make up the quantity of fluid spilled, I added a 
considerable quantity of w^ater. On returning to the room, I 
found my husljand asleep, and I placed the bottle on the table 
by the AvindoAA? When* aAvoke he liad a choking sensation 
in his throat, and vomited.,, xifter that he appeai’ed a little 
better, and as he did not ask for the poAvder again, and as I 
Avas not anxious to give it to hjm, I removed llie bottle from the 
small table, where it would attract his attention, to the top of 
the w'ashstand, Avliere he conl^l not see it. There I left it, my 
lord, until, I believe, Mr. Michael Maybrick took possession of 
it. Until Tuesday, the Idth of MaA% the Tuesday after my 
husband's death, and until a fcAv minutes before ^Ir. Bryning 
made this tenable charge against me, no one in that house had 
informed rne of the fact that a death certificate had been refused, 
and that a post-mortem examination had taken place ; or that 
there AA'as any reason do suppose that my husband had died from 
other than natural causes. It w^as only when Mrs. Briggs 
alluded to the pj’osence of arsenic in the meat juice that I Avas 
made aware of the nature of the poAA^der my husband had asked 
me to give him. I then attempted to make an explanation to 
Mrs. Briggs, such as I am sUting to your lordship, wdien a 
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policeman interrupted HBe conversatkjii, ^ and put a stop to it, Mrs 
In conclusion, I have only' to add that, for the love of our “y®***®* 
children, and for; the sake of d eir future, a perfect reconcilia- 
tion had taken place lx?tweeu us, and that on the day before his 
death I had made a full and free confession to him, and received 
his entire forgiveness for the fearful wrong I had done him. 

Sir Charles Russell — My lord, I now desire to call two 
persons to whom tliat statement Avas made before the inquest, 
to give evidence to that effect. 

Mr. JusncB Stephen — I Avish to say it is very painful to me 
to have to refuse Avliat 1 feel to be an essentially reasonable 
request, but I think 1 cannot alloAv it. 1 cannot go beyond 
what the law allows. 

Sir Charles IIitssei.l — I do not for one moment make any 
complaint as’ to what your lordship says. 


Closing Speech for the Uefence. 

4r 

Sir Charles Pussbll — M y lord, gentlemen of the jury, I Sir Charles, 
will not at the outset make any allusion to the urave ^jri.d ^“**®** 
remai’kable stalement Avhich lias ])ceii made by ihi Avornan 
in the dock. Hereafter I Avill allude to it. Noav that we are 
approaching toAvards the end of this anxious and Avearisome 
case, Avhich involves iny addixjssing you upon the Avhole of the 
facts of the evidence, I have to ask you, in vjeAv of all those 
facts, in view of all that evidence, in ahoav of the mysteries 
which to a greater or less degi-ee encompass this case, in 
view of the contrariety of opinion expressed by men of great; 
eminence in their profession, I must ask you even at the 
outset Avhothei’ it is possible for yon, the jurA% to arrive Avith 
satisfied judgment and Avith sa3e conscience to a verdict of 
guilty in this case. 1 confess that, looking through the 
momentous issues involved in it, I, tremble to think that any 
w^ant tof care, or of vigilance, or of skill on the part of rny 
able and loyal colleague and myself should in any w^ay imperil 
the interests of the client committed to our charge. Rut I 
feel the utmost confidence that Avhere our observations or 
comments on the case may fall rhort, you, as men of the 
world, and exercising your intelligence for yourselves, wall 
think out the matter as men of sense, and supplement any 
shortcomings of ours. 

I have a right to call your attention to one fact in connec- 
tion with this prosecution. This lady has elected to take 
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Sir Charlii^ her trial in Liverpool before a Liverpdol jury, in %e com- 
munity with which her husband liVed, in which he was known^ 
and in which upon a bate recitr.ifi of tlie suppoi^d facts of thii 
case it was inevitable that to ill-informed and to imperfectly- 
informed minds great and serious prejudice must have beon 
caused, 1 think I shajl probably secure the assent 6f my 
learned friend who conducts this j)iosecution if I say that, in 
view of those facts and of the extraordinary freedom of new^s- 
paper comment and announcement which have followed this 
case, if she had desired to shrink from meeting a jury drawui 
from this comTnunity she would not have had interposed in 
the way of those who represent the Crown any difhculty in 
the way of effecting a change of venue. She comes before 
you asking from you nothing biib that you wdll willingly grant 
a careful, an attentive, and a sympathetic hearing in her 
case. 

On J^atnrday I told ycu, gentlemen, there w'ere two ques- 
tions in this case; and those two (]uestions are — is there, 
taking the whole of the facts and taking the whole of ilie 
... evidence in relation^to those facts — is there clear, safe, satis- 
factory, unequivocal proof cither that this wms in fact a death 
^ caused '»by arsenical poisoning oi* that she administered that 
poisop, if to the poison the death of her li,usband w\ns due? 
If upon either of those questions, after the wdiole of the case 
has been ?xhausted short of your verdict, there still remains 
upon one or other of those questions a real, a substantial 
doubt such aa w^ould operate upen your minds in determining 
your course of action in any ordinary affair of life of im- 
poi’tant moment, then it wrill be your duty to let this woman 
go free, for the law% fernporecl with mercy, jinst as it is, 
forbids the consigning to an ignominious death any human 
being unless the guilt of that human being has been estab- 
lished to your reasonable satisfaction, or so as to expel reason- 
able doubt. 

A Avord about the unhappy i man Avhose death we are inquir- 
ing into. I shall refer to him only Avhere it is necessary, 
and I shall, I hope, be called upon to say nothing which will 
hurt the natural susceptibilities or the feelings of his- living 
friends. He apywars in the course of this case as a man Avho 
seems to have been liked by his friends, and not without 
a kindly or generous nature; but* certainly in some resjvects, 
and in respects that’ touch closely some questions which we 
have to consider in this case, his history is a peculiar one. 

I am not referring, and do not propose to refer, on this sub- 
ject at all, in any detail to the evidence given in relation to 
his course of life in America, but v.e have it believed upon 
all hands that from the first moment of w^hich we have 
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any emphatic account of his life and habits, he seems to have 
been a ninn who suffered chronically from what appears to 
have V/cen derangonfont of tli j ^xstomuch. He w'as not a man 
who was fjequenlly ill in the sense that he was unable to 
attend to business, but lie was, a.s far back as 1878 or 1879, 
compinining of his stomachic derangement, comfdaining to 
Dr. llopjier in 1882, to Dr. Huinphl^eys an<l Dr. Drysdale in 
1888, and to Dr. Fuller in 1889. Indeed, for the whole 
period of his authentic history, a.s far as we know, he so 
Buffere<i. • It is a peculiar feature — and it is a peculiar 
featuie of this case — that the same symptoms in the illness 
which resulted in his death — I mejiii that coldness and numb- 
ness in the extiemities, in his liands, legs, and feet — are 
symptoms .spoken of as far ba(‘k as his residence in America 
by Mr. Ihiteon amongst others, a.s far back as 1878 and 1879. 
lie .seems to have not merely a dyspeptic tendency, but what 
oftcfi accompanies it, he seems to l^ave been of a hyp^chon- 
driac^d nature, given to exaggerate liis own couditiou fAid the 
gravity of his S 3 un|)toins i and I have no doubt that human 
experience shows- that that kind of temj^rarnent, that work- 
ing of the imagination constantly introtpectiiig, if one may 
say so, hiiS own .symptoms, iia.s upon a man a peinicious effect. 
We find also* that he was given from tho earliest time of 
which wo have a*iiy authentic account to <losmg himself. ITe 
di.sid.aye<l a familiaiity with the properties amWusCB^f 
[loisoiious drugs aud medicine.s. w’as given lo'dRsing him- 

self, and he was |)roud of lus knowledge of these medicines 
and dpigs, boastuig of it, and, to use Dr. Humphreys^ words, 
being extiemoly proud of it. He followed tlie suggestions 
of fi'iends as to medicines which tht^j’ had b^eii in the habit 
of taking with Ifeneficial results, *aiid applying these medi- 
cines for use in Jiis own case, ancl not always with benefit. ^ 
In 1881 he was married, and of that marriage tliere are 
two childien living; they are not represented in this inquiry, 
but they arc children who^se iutercvsts are bound up to some 
extent in this ti ial. One is a*child of seven, tlio other is a 
.child of three years of age. It would seem that from 1881 
up to, the year 1889, in which I am now addrcissing you, that 
that was a happy marriage. We have had no suggestion 
from any one w ho knew Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick that there 
was up to 1889, when the fnan whose name has been referred 
to, unluckily for her and unluckily fpr him, crossed her 
path; Ave have no suggestion up t6 that time of any domestic 
unhappiness, and I have tlierefore a right to assume that, 
although there may have been from time to time differences 
of a minpr character, apd such as probably in most married 
lives, even the most happy, , occasionally occur, that there 
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Sir Charles was not any serious domestic unhappiness, any serious difference 
between man and wife. I mention this fact for the reason 
which I now give in order thfif I may i)oint your attention 
to a fact, the importance of which, if I mistake not, can hardly 
be exaggerated in this inquiry. I mean the important state- 
ment made by Dr, Hopper either in the June of 1888 «or in 
the September of that *year, and which Dr. Hopper has 
deposed to, that as far back as that period Mrs. Maybrick 
called his attention — that is the medical man attending him — 
to the fact that although she did not know whitt it was, 
whether arsenic or otherwise, that her husband had lx:en 
and was in the habit of using certain powders, the nature of 
* which she did not know, but which she had observed after he 
had taken them had apparently not agreed with him. They 
made him irritable, and, as she believed, were' doing him 
mischief. Again, let me remind you that that same observa- 
tion was repeated to Dj-.. llumphix^ys in tlie early part of 
March, ^ 1889, and still more remarkable, a letter written by 
the wife of James Maybrick to his brother, Michcvl Maybrick, 
in London, in which §jhe repeated in the year following, namely, 
in 1889, in substanPoe what she had in 1888 told to Dr. 
Hopper ,ppon the subject of the powders or thq drugs which 
her husband was in the habit of taking. Gentlemen, in 1889 
— ^unhappy time for her — she meets, becomes intimately 
a(fqaainttd with, the man Brier ley. 

But befoit* I follow the story of that incident let me, in 
passing, call attention to what .,was done upon these state- 
ments and suggestions that had Ix^n made as to the ..drug- 
taking, Dr. Hopper contented himself with s-earching the 
di^ssing-rooni, <jr the ixincr room, and finding siqjerpbos- 
phates, did not do more. Michael Maybrick appears to have 
some suggestion of it to the deceased man, and to have 
received fiom him some denial, but with that he seems to 
have rested content, prosecuting no further inquiry. I 
would remind you, gentlemen^, I Would ask you to consider 
whether that was a satisfactory course to puisue in such a 
case, M’hother any real weight should be given to a denial so 
made, under such circumstances, in view of the facts estab- 
lished beyond any doubt that certainly not merely was this 
solution taken, but that in 1889, and for a considerable i:>eriod 
before that time, going back for' eighteen months, he had 
been in the habit of .visiting constantly, several times a day, 
the shop of Mr. Heaton in Exchange Street East. These are 
habits of which men are not proud. They would not care 
about publishing them in all their fulness to the Avorld. It 
might induce them to go the length of ^saying they were taking 
poisonous medicines, but not to the extent of admitting that 
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they had been for a considerable period pursuing a life which sir Charles 
had been marked by the habit of taking such medicines. 

In 1889 the incident of thc^^visit to London took place on 
the eve of the Grand National. You have observed, acting 
of course upon instructions conveyed to me by the solicitor, 
who m tuin received them from the prisoner, that I have not 
uttered one word of cross-examination as to that story of 
what took place in London. This lady fell. She forgot her 
self-respect. She forgot her duty to her husband. She 
and her hhsband formed part of the same party at the Grand 
National. Mrs. Maybrick returned first, followed in the 
course of a few minutes by her husband. He did not know, 
not till it was told him on what proved to be his deathbed ; he 
never did know, as Mr. Michael Maybrick has told us, tlie 
extent of the gravity of her fault; but he complained of her 
conduct at the Grand National. A stormy scene then occurred 
between husband and wife, the firsts that came to the know- 
ledge* of any of the servants of the house, and apparently 
to the knowledge of any of the friends of the family. Then 
we have the painful, the touching incidents which follo’wed 
— the wife dixissing herself to leave hei* husband’s house ; a 
cab ordered tq take her away; the threat of the husbgnd that 
if she crossed the threshold she would not be allowed to 
return; the wife appai-ently unmoved by that threat, and in 
the hall proceeding to leave her home. Then Ot^tke 
servants came, and a kimlly thought rose in luf^md as to 
Avliat would be the most effeptive appeal to a mother. She 
says, • ‘ Come and see the baby,” puts her arm about her 
in kindness, and the woman, hard and relenting up to that 
time, apparently unmoved by her husband’s threat, yields to 
that appeal, and luins and remaips*in the house. Well, the 
woman’s nature so yielding is not wholly bad. Then folloA^s 
the story of the next ^ day, the visit in company with Mrs. 

Briggs, who w^a,s then her friend, to Dr. Hopper’s ; the further 
visit to Mrs. Briggs’ solicitbr w^ijh the view^ of proceedings for 
a separation, the incident of the black eye, the only reference 
to such a subject that 1 will make; the reference to another 
person, a woman, concerned in the matter; and then finally 
Dr, Hopper visits the house, brings husband and wife 
together, and apparently this man, not of an ungenerous 
nature, appears to have mtide up his mind to forgive and to 
forget, and to all appearaiujes a reconciliation took place 
between them. 

Now, I have told you this part of the story in order to 
fix your attention upon this point. This is not a case in 
which it is suggestec^ or can be suggested, any base 
pecuniary motive, which is iwt an uncommon incident of a 
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Sir Charles charge of this kind. ^ The sole suggested motive, as 

Russell I understand, in tliis^ case is that she desired to 
conceal fi*oni Jier husband tl^e fact that the grave error 
which she had coininittod, that she had conceived a feeling of 
estrangement towards lier husband ; and was tempted by wicked, 
delibei’ate, foul, criminal means to end Jiis life. If<i. there 
were not this act of inlidelity on lier pai-t, there would be no 
motive assigned in this case, and surely tliCre is a wude chasm 
between the moral guilt — the grave moral guilt 1 admit it to be 
— of the crime of unfaithfulness and ihe moi’al, ay-, and the 
criminal, guilt involved in the deliberate |»lotting by sucli 
wicked and conti ived meanj as those of the felonious death of 
her husband. Ah, gentlemen, for faults of tin's nature the 
judgments of the world are indeed unequal. In a man such 
faults are too often regarded with toleration, and they bring 
him often but few penal consequences. But in the case pf a 
w’ife, in the case of a w'otnan, it is with her sex tbe unfo'rgiv- 
able Thase wdio siiould well consider throw' stoi;ps at 

her from unwoi*tliy hands. She is regarded as a Icjicr, deprive<i 
of the spnpathy and encouragement and affection, and advice 
and consideration ofi’ friends and sympathetic hamls. Now', 
is it true, T ask 3 'ou, because she has committed — admits 
she ha$*ooniraitt.od so grave a fault as this — because she sinned 
once is she, therefore, to be misjudged fihvaysf Ah, it 
ajiy':'s*'s^li]\c*ly to cast upon her life that stain which offences 
of this kroJ. jij domestic life — where w'oman falls — will cause. 
AVhile there may he nothing to excuse, there may }ye something 
to palliate the offence. It may l^e found • in vselfishness, in 
want of sympathy, in giving the blow^ whcT-e the kindly and 
affectionate word of entreaty and advice to the wmman ought 
to have been .su])stituted. * * 

These are the occun^nces* of March, 1889. Betw'cen that 
^dfate and tho date of the Wirral races — an important date — 
nothing of moment occurs except the fact of tho purchase of 
some hy-pa|>ers from t^vo f>ersons,*. one from Wokca and the 
other from Hanson. Now', J wdsh you to try and put your- 
selves in the position of carefully scrutinising what w'ould be 
the conduct and action of tpersons who had allowed to enter 
into their minds tlie guilty desire of endeavouring by foul 
means to take aw^ay the life of her husband. Would she be 
likely to go to ]»cr.^ons to whom she w^‘ls known for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the means, the instniment, by which to effect 
that wicked purpose f Would she be likely — all the moi’e 
because she Imd opportunities in other and distant places as 
in London, w'here she w'as but little known — w'ould she be likely 
to go to persons wdio knew' her sufficiently w'ell as to address her 

bv her name, who knew her address, and who in one* of these 
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two instances actually sent to t^at address by the boy 
for delivery one of the parcels of iiy*papers? I dwell upon 
this fact because if*! rightly# ^jmlorstood the opening of iny 
learned friend Mr. Addison, ho dated the beginning of this 
design from the purchase of the fly-papers, and he dated tlie 
beginning of the atten]]:)t to put that design into execution as 
from the day of the Wirral races, *or the night before tho 
Win'al races, the -7th of iVpril. Now, what took place on 
that day? We have it not upon Mrs. Maybrick’s suggestion 
only. We have it that Mi's. Mavbiick says to Vapp that her 
master was ill, and that he was ill 1j<;c:iusc ho had taken 
a doulde dose of the medicine which never agreed 
with liim, and we knew what that medicine was, namely, 
that ruix vomica largely entered into it. Well, but was that 
statement of Mrs. Alaybrick's an imagination, a contrivance, 
a that she invented? Not at all; it was a fact, a fact 
proved by two witnesses, one called^ for the prosecaition, the 
second for the defence. 'I’he witness called for tlie prosecution 
is Dr. Humphreys, who has told you that when upon the next 
day, the 28tli, he was called in under ^circiirastance-s I will 
presently montiori, to see James Mnvbrtck, he explained to 
liim that his lirst illness had }K*gun witii tlie taking of^i double 
dose of medicine, on the !27th, and f think he also made some 
refei‘(?nce as to the incidents whicl) liad occurred at the Wirral 
races. We called a’ gentleman, known to you in alljr,)»ptjrft5i'iLiy, 
Mr. Thom])son, who was oalh^.l on Saturday, aii^^ho told us 
that at tlie Wiiral rac(?s lie had noticed, and some friends had 
noticed, that Maybiick w'as not well. Maybrick gave the 
same explanation : he had taken a double dose of medicine 
Avhieh never agrejjil with him, Oif the 27ldi A|u*il he goes 
to the Wirral races, and, I tln’nl^, Avithont expecting from us 
further witnesses iiy>oii that jioiut — for you, I am su?-e, Avjll 
understand tho difficulties there are in getting Avitnesses, 
especially if they liave lx^e^ friends of Mr. Maybrick, to corn© 
voluntarily forAvard, I ain*not gomjilaining about it — Ave have 
sufficient proof to justify the statement that on that day at 
the Wirral races he Avas riding about in the Avet. Thompson 
speak« of the heavy rain w'hich had fallen during the day. 
He dines apparently on the other side of the Avater, under Avhat 
circumstances Ave do not knoAV, Avhether in the clothes he AA^as 
wearing during tho day \ y %) have no information. I do not 
knoAv wliat the circumstances w^ere, but tjie next day, the 28th, 
he is taken ill and complains of vomiting. 

What does this Avife do — ^the wu*fe who has then entered upon 
this dark path of crime according to the suggestion of the 
prosecution? We ha ve^ that clearly described bv the evidence 
of the servants in the bell violently rung by Mrs. Maybrick, 
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ji|p Charles and Mrs. Maybrick coming down to the kitchen and asking for 

Russell mustard emetic quickly, taking it to her husband and bidding 
the servant prepaie another em^ic at once.^ Then a messenger 
was sent for Dr. Humphreys, who had attended Mrs. Maybrick 
and her children. He is summoned to attend the man whom 
at that time she is beginning to try to poison. Agaim, later 
on the same night when^ there is a recurrence of his sickness 
the servant, Mary Cadwallader, is again sent for a doctor, and 
this by a wife who in these circumstances, it is suggested, was 
then engageil in a foul design against her husband’s hife. Be- 
tween the 8th of April and the 3rd of May one or two incidents 
occurred which it is important I should now call your attention 
to. You will recollect the statement as to the preparation 
of food in the house which was sent down to the office. I shall 
be precise about this, and shall lix the days clearly by reference 
to the evidence. It seems that on three occasions Du Barry’s 
food was prepared for hir^. On the third occasion the food w^as 
prepared for him, but it was not brought down to the effice; 
it was forgotten. On the first occasion it was taken down, 
and on the second ajiso. Now, it is suggested that into that 
food Mrs. Maybrick * introduced the poison to take away her 
husbanc^’s life, and in that connection I will OT>ly ask you to 
bear in mind that I am speaking after a careful scrutiny of it 
— the evidence of Dr. Humphreys makes it clear that on neither 
of uTe^j^casions, on the 1st or 2nd May, u’as there any conse- 
quent illiieSft*:*hich might be attributed to the taking of poisoned 
food. Dr, Humphreys says that, he called on that Wednesday 
at the house after Mr. Maybrick’s return fntm business. He 
found him better, without a headache, his tongue was cleaner, 
and ho thought die was n*aking progi^ess. On the 2nd May he 
did not see him at all, an^ there is no suggestion in any 
. i»frt of the evidence, whicli I have inspected with as much 
care as I could, that with the food hq had taken stuff which 
would injure him or bring on*an illness. 

The case continues under the chtirge of Dr. Humphreys up 
to Tuesday, the 7th, and wha^ took place on Tuesday, the 7th, 
I wish to make clear to your minds. On that morning Mrs. 
Maybrick telegraphs to Hal6 to a nurse, Mrs. Howell, who had 
attended her, and who, as she said, would be agreeable to her 
husband as being no stranger ; and it was on the same Tuesday 
she telegraphed to Liverpool to Edwin Maybrick to bring 
down a doctor of whom b^ had spoken to her, namely, a friend 
of his own, Dr. M'Chevne. “And, further, I wish to draw your 
attention to the fact — also important in judging of the proba- 
bilities of the kind of theory set up on the part of the prose- 
cution— that on the 25th April, that^ is two days before the 
Wirral racee, Edwin Maybrick arrived in Liverpool from 
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America, and was constantly — I don’t mean every day or every sir Chapas 
hour — ^but constantly to the end of the illness, to the death of 
his brother, frequontfy sleeping at the house, frequently dining 
at the house, and with a full* opportunity of conversing as 
freely as he desii-ed with his brother, and noting the progress 
of hisibrother’s case. And I ought to have mentioned that 
after he had taken what he sup{H>se!l to have been poisoned 
food on Wednesday, the 1st, he returned home and went to a 
dinnea* party, at which were Mr. Bklwiri Maybrick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayte’ick, and Captain Irving, of the steamship belong- 
ing to the White Star Line called the ''Celtic.” Mr. Edwin 
Maybrick did not bring out his fri<^iid Dr. M'Cheyne, but 
brought instead Dr. Carter, and instead of the nurse from Hale 
coming, a trained nurse, namely, Nurse Gore, arrived. Dr. 

Carter arrive* on Tuesday, the 7tli May, Nurse Gore on Wednes- 
day, the 8th, at about half-past two o'clock. 

NoV, I beg you to follow carefuUj for one moment. Dr. 

Carte« comes up after communicating with Edwin Maylbrick, 

Nurse Gore comes out with Mjs. Briggs, who pays a visit 
with her sister, Mrs. Hughes, on Wridnesday, the 8th. 

It is thought — and I think quite rightly wought — that skilledj 
trained nursei^ would be preferable to tlj.e nurse \jJio had 
merely been attending upon Mrs. Maybrick at childbirth. I ask 
you if it is not clear from the story of this case that there were 
three nurses — NursC Gore, Nurse Callery. and Nurse ^WSsWU, of 
each of whom I desire to speak with entire resp^!f^who came 
practically to watch, to check, ^and to control her, and that they 
• did so, watch, check, and control Mrs. Maybrick from that 
W’ednesday until the day of Mr. Maybrick's death. I think that 
cannot be doubted, and as unhappily k)llows from that position 
of things all her acts, even of careful attention, even of what 
would at other times and under otfier circumstances be regard^ 
as acts of solicitude and tenderness, are at once suspecteo, 
thoughts are suggested or raisecf in the mind, all such assume 
a different complexion, aii<> if they are capable of being con- 
strued by ill suggestions probaTily receive that construction. 

But this at least is clear — from that WcKinesday until the 
death,* the words which this lady lufTself used in that statement 
this morning, she was deposed — she was not, in fact, allowed 
to render to her husband, who appears to have asked for her 
when she was absent from«the room — ^she was not allowed to 
administer the smallest thing. Even pieces of ice to allay 
his thirst or mitigate his fever wer^ taken from her hand and 
given to the hands of others. 

On that Wednesday occurred an event, the importance of 
which I ^o not seek for one moment to conceal from myself — 
for so important do I regard, it as even to suggest to you 
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that if it had not taiten place you never would have 
heard of this charge. You never would have heard of this 
prosecution. I mean the intej-iepted letter on the Wednesday 
to the man Brierley. Mr. Addison, in opening his case, 
refen^ed to that letter. I don’t at all complain of the way 
in which he referre<i to ^it. But that letter disclose® clearly 
this, that she was addressing the man Brierley even then in 
terms in the highest degree improper, that she was betraying 
an anxiety to keep on close and affectionate terms with him 
ED long as there was any chance of discovery of the guilty visit 
she had paid to London, and that she was speaking, ay, and, 
if you wish, speaking in exaggerated language of the illness 
of her husband as it then appeared, and of the serious char- 
acter of the illness. In that letter she also sjpeaks of the 
presence of his relatives, and of the anxiety which she shows, 
and when you come to recollect the story of Mrs. Briggs &nd 
her sister and the statement of Ntirse Gore you cannot have 
any doubt how it came that that illness presented so serious 
an aspect to her, and how she came to describe the feelings of 
herself and of her husband’s relatives as feelings of terrible 
anxiety. Why do^’I say this? Because Mrs. Briggs and 
her sist®^ come, and they both tell you in the br«c they at once 
came to the conclusion that he was — I will pot say in mortal 
peril — ^but in peril, and that it was a most serious state of 
thing?— scjions than the doctors thought it was — and 
they said sd**Jo Mrs. Maybrick. When Nurse Gore came she 
thought it was a very seriou.s case. The servant in the house. 
Yapp, speaks to the same effect. The lettdr was written and • 
given to be posted, but it never was conveyed to the post office 
under the circifmstanceR'' which yon have heard. You may 
recollect my cioss-examinatipn of Nurse Yapp. That cross- 
examination was not directed to throwing any doubt upon the 
fact that the letter was written and was given to her to be 
posted, because there has been no contest about that at all, but 
in order that you might see^ how' rapidly and how strongly 
suspicion had been generated in the minds of the servants in 
that house. Suspicion being generated, bow probable it was 
that every act of this wom&n would, as far as they could scan 
it, be scanned by jealous and even suspicious eyes ; and while 
it is not material to my purpose to do more than this, I do 
suggest that the story as to the 'reason why that letter was 
opened has not been tmly and fully given to you by the nurse— 
that, if it fell, it fell as a contrivance to supply an excuse 
for opening it, for it is obvious that in the case of an intelli- 
gent person like that, even if it was the case that the address 
had been so smeared as not to be perl^tly legible, the obvious 
course which a trustworthy servant would pursilfe, if there 
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were not any motive to the contraiy^ would have been merely sir Charier 
to enclose that letter unopened in another envelope. Even®wsfaU 
that letter — ^take it, •read it, ^can it as you will, with all its 
exaggerations — for exaggeratioi^ there is — ^read it, and ask 
yourselves is it the letter of a guilty woman who is then 
planning the murder of lier husband? 

I pass on with the history of thts case, until I come to 
examine a little more caiefully into what I may call the medical 
aspect. I will ask you to note this fact, that it is not until 
Thursday, •the 9th May — that is to say, two days before the 
death — that Dr. Humphreys makes any reference to diarrhoea 
as affecting, his patient. There is,.inde<.^d, in the evidence of 
Dr. Carter a statement that, as early as the 7th — which was 
Tuesday — there had been what he described as a relaxed 
motion. Tlrat, I may remind you, is a very diffeient thing 
trojn diarrhoea. You Avill find that of importance when I 
come* to consider the medical evideijpe. On Thursday, the 
9th May, the first allusion by Dr. Humphreys to purging 
occurs — and it occurs in a w’ay which points it out clearly. 

At the coroner’s inquii’y he said — “ H^ was now suffering 
from diarrhoea.” Gentlemen, I have no Criticism to make on 
the medical tieatraent of this case. No one suggests that 
tieatment did more thuii to endeavour to allay some of the 
symptoms of tlie*illness — jaborandi to inciease the saliva and 
moisten the mouthy sedatives to allay the febrile ;svfffpl^om% 
which were described as of a depressing tendencji^"''*and finally, 
on Saturday, the 11th, James, May brick dies. * 

• Now, again let iHe remind you of the theory, the only theory 
suggested by the prosecution — the administration of poison 
by his wdfe, beginning to show itsdf from the day of the 
Wirral races, 27tfi April, continijeJ more or loss frequently 
down to close upon liis death, and a suggestion coming frona 
Dr. Carter, and I think from Dr. Carter alone, suggesting 
the probability of a serious dose being given to him on 3rd 
May. And now I have to* ask in view of the evidence 
you have heard, what would you expect if that was a true 
account? If in this state of his illness she had given these 
doses, .and a serious dose on 3rd May, what w-ould you have 
exj)ected according to the account of, I may say, all these 
so-called scientific gentlemen for the prosecution as well as for 
the defence — ^would you ndb have expected a more marked 
presence of arsenic in the man’s system alter death — from the 
27th April to the 11th May, some* fourteen days, from the 
3rd to the 11th May, some eight days? I do not enlarge on 
this point now ; I note it in passing. What was the condi- 
tion, whaib was the condyct of the wife at this crisis? She 
knew certdnly from Wednesday, the 8th, probably from 
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^ Charles Tuesday, the»7th, she sijspected, that her brother-in-law, er 
brotihers-in-law, were dissatisfied with her. On Wednesday 
they come to the knowledge o£ that lettei' intercepted. I am 
using this to test the theory of the prcMsecution upon the 
assumption of this woman*s guilt. Is it conceivable that in 
that condition of things she would not have made any e^ort to 
remove from that house her guilt — traces and means 

by which her guilty design had been effected? There is not 
one of these things as to which there is evidence that could 
not have been removed some one of these days, ‘destroyed, 
hidden, the contents vanished, leaving no trace behind by which 
her crime could be found out ; and yet what was her conduct, 
what her condition? She had, you have heard, spent many 
watchful nights. When Nurse Gore arrived she had been up 
several times, and she went, at the instance of* Nurse Gore 
to rest, and when the end came she was utterly and completely 
prost^ted ; so much so .that she was carried from the room 
into the spare bedroom, and there she lies from the day ^f the 
death until, unknown to her, she is practically in charge, in 
^ her stricken condition, of policemen standing on the landing 

outside the door. •Although no charge has been formulated 
againstrher, and although no opportunity has b«en given her 
for explanation, and although there was no friend or other 
person who came to her to state the points which were alleged 
a*gaiii3F Jier, and the circumstances which were supposed to 
bring sus^^l^ home to her, was that the conduct or the 
’ -^action of a woman of guilt? , It is more intelligible upon 
another hypothesis. If it be true, as she sUys, that incone of •• 
those confidential conversations, those whispered conversations 
which Nurse 6allery spoke of — if it be true that in that 
illness she did tell her husba/id what was then unknown to him 
-^the extent of her sin against him — if it be true that in view 
of that information this man was h^ard to murmur, '' Oh, 
Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? ” — if it be true that she 
did make, as she has told ymj to-day she did make, a contrite 
statement of her fault, then, indeed, in view of her husband's 
death, lier condition would be accounted for. She could not 
but feel, apart from the gravity of her moral offence, the pain, 
the anxiety that her conduct — ^although the full scope of her 
misconduct was not known — ^might have had something to 
do with her husband's illness. She could not but feel in such 
trying moments as *these^ the eve almost of his death, the 
bitter reproach, the ill part that she had played to the man 
who seems, on the whole and apart from a great temptation, 
to have been neither ungenerous nor unkind to her. Her 
condition of overwhelming grief can ^ easily be accounted for, 
for one can understand under such circumstances the rising up 
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in her mind of a recolloction of better and happier times — Sir Charles 

recollections of the birth of her children, the kindness of her 

husband, and side by side wiilj that bitter reproach in her 

own mind, how much she had done to forfeit his affection and 

how little she had done to repay him for his kindness, you 

will sar whether, if a woman had the nerve and fibre enough 

to plan such a murder as this — cold, deliberate — she would not 

also have had the instinct of self-preservation strong enough 

in her to make some attempts at least to remove — and there 

was no difficulty in tlie operation — ^tliese evidences of the 

guilty means by which she had effected her fell purpose. 

Instead of that you find her prostrate, caiTied senseless from 
the room in which her husband died, and brought into another 
room, where she remained for seven days, until at last she 
Ij^ft her husband’s house under police escort for Walton Gaol. 

^"At^this stage the Court adjourned for luncheon. 

• • 

On the resumption of the proceedings after luncheon, 

Sir Charles Russell, continuing his address, said — I will now 
ask your closer consideration of the two^iain questions, the 
first of which, I take the liberty of remimling you, was this — 

What is the answer to the question — are you satisfied*beyond 
a reasonable doqjbt that this w^as a case of poisoning by 
arsenic at all? In considering this I shall content jjayself 
with calling your attention to the views put forth,, .W the one 
side or the other, by the witnesses that have beeif called before 
you — gentlemen of experience end of eminence. First, let me* 
n’emind»you of what Dr. Humphreys, Dr. Carter, and Dr. 

Stevenson, whose services were called in after death, all agi’ee 
upon. It is thi^ — with regard to Dr. Carter and Dr. 
Humphreys, the notion of arsenical poisoning did not occur to 
their own minds until it was suggested to them. As for DrT 
Carter, he w^as puzzled to know, what it was; he loelieved it 
w^as some irritant j)oison, but w’^hat it was he could not tell. 

Dr. Stevenson, especially relyinp^ ujwn the statement of Dr. 
Humphreys, who went more fully into the matter, said — 

“ Although the symptoms during life in my opinion point to 
arsenicAl poisoning, although the post-mortem apj>earances 
point in the same direction, yet I w^ould abstain from expres- 
sing a pronounced judgment^in the matter until I had Imown 
the results of the analysis.” 

Wlat does that mean except this,# that *if traces of arsenic 
had not been found in certain parts of the body, and more 
than a trace found in other parts, especially the liver, not- 
withstanding the view he expresses as to the character of the 
symptoms •and the post-mortem appearances, he would not 
pronounce a judgment that the*cause of death was arsenical 
Q *241 
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poisoning? And now iX is important to bear in mind the 
small quantity that was in fact found, apd in this connection 
it is also iinpoitant to bear iq miind the evidence which I will 
shortly call attention to, beginning with the evidence in America, 
of a definite purj^se, to which I shall refer, and ending with 
the last bit of evidence, ^with the statement of the conversation 
as late as April of this year with Sir James Poole. 

Now as to the symptoms, all the witnesses on both sides 
substantially agree in this, that the symptoms which they would 
expect to find in a case of arsenical poisoning tliey^' would also 
substantially expect to find in any case of gastritis ot gastro- 
enteritis, however caused— that is to say, once the gastro- 
enteritis is set up involving both the stomach and the bowels, 
the symptoms are not distinguishable when that gastro-enteritis 
has been caused or occasioned by arsenical poisoning or b^v 
any of the other things capable of producing it. But tSi-ey 
say #hat these symptoms point in the direction of arsenical 
poisoning, and when these symptoms came to be enumlferated, 
which would be a priori expected, they were stated by my 
learned friend Mr. ►Addison, as Dr. Tidy said, with great 
correctness. They are— excessive and persistent vomiting, 
excessii'3 purging or diarrhoea, pains in the stomach, increasing 
on pressure ; they are, if it is a case of long administration of 
jirseqjpal poison, aflfection of the eyes, ,and cramps in the 
calves of^ijie legs. All those have been deposed to by the 
witnesses yoif have heard. Of course, the most reliable and 
'most valuable witness on that head is Dr. Humphreys, because 
he was in charge of the case from the 28th April, at it& begin* 
ning, until it closed with the death of James Maybrick. Dr. 
Carter has spoken of the much more linvted time, namely, 
from Tuesday, the 7th of «May, until Saturday, the 11th of 
•May. Now, what was said by the witnesses on the other 
side? You have had Dr. cTidy, whose experience in tliese 
cases is certainly as great as tha^ of any of the other gentle- 
men — I do not desire to d€pi3ciate at all their evidence. You 
have heard it from Dr. Maonamara, whose eminent position, 
especially that in which represents the College of Surgeons 
on the General Medical Council, whose position vouches for 
his character in the estimation of his profession, and who had 
peculiar and exceptional opportunities for judging of cases of 
the action of arsenic from his position in connection with 
the Lock Hospital tn Dublin, of which he has told us he is 
the senior surgeon : Our experience points to cases where 
arsenic given and causing death or injury may not produce 
this or that symptom, but we have never known a ca 49 e of 
arsenical poisoning where there wast an absence in*’ a marked 
degree, as they allege there is* in this, of three at least of the 
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flymptoms in conjunction/* Dr. Macnamara says in tho sir Cl^lai 
treatment of a class of patients ’who come to the Lock Hospital 
it has been necessary, to use iSs own expression, " to saturate 
those patients for the purjx)se of treatment with arsenic, and 
when the point of saturation is passed, either accidentally or 
becausi of the idiosyncraciee or pecuiiarities of the physique 
or temperament of a particular patient, I in my large experi- 
ence find these symptoms became strongly marked/* 

Then th%re was the new opinion advanced by Dr. Stevenson, 
that this was a case of arsenical poisoning ; but that, I venture 
to submit to you, must be to some extent discounted by the 
fact that even with the strong view he entertained he would 
have hesitated to pronounce a conclusive judgment on the 
point until h« heard the result of the analysis. On the other 
hg^id, you have the evidence of Dr. Tidy, Mr. Paul, and Dr. 
Macnamara, in which, to use the language of Dr. Tidy, who 
is perhaps best entitled to speak upon this matter, the aBsence 
of these symptoms in conjunction points away from its being a 
case of arsenical poisoning. Now let us examine the further 
grounds of doubt. If I stopped there alorfi is it possible to say 
that you could wdth security — I use the common expression — 
express a judgment free from reasonable doubt ? In tTiis state 
of divided opinioli could you safely arrive at the conclusion, 
if matters rested there, that this was arsenical poisoningb-at alM 
Let us take a further test, the test of the quanjjjjsty-Iound. In 
either view of the t\vo theories suggested in tins case— either, 

.the view that it avcis a case of repeated doses beginning some- 
where "about the 27th April, or the suggestion made by Dr. 

Carter, and I think by him alone-^of.the possibility of a fatal 
dose on the 3rd Mify, in face of the ^vddence you have heard as 
to the effect of arsenic upon thS kidneys in depressing the 
action of the kidneys, which are the chief agents of elimination, 
would you or would you* not, whftn so short a time has elapsed 
before the death, have expected to iind much stronger indica- 
tions of the existence of a large •or serious quantity of arsenic 
than is present in this case? 

That leads me to the consideration of what in fact was 
found. You will understand that, of course, with regard to 
that which bears upon the case, we represent the prisoner, and 
are bound to accept the statements of fact discounted by 
the possibility of error as to these results given by Mr. 

Davies and by Dr. Stevenson, "as to whom I do not 
suggest or desire to misrepresent them aa to the facts. 

We come to the region of opinion. Of course, men's opinionii 
are influenced in a great many different ways, sometimes quite 
unconsciously, and I wisU, with, regard to these gentlemen, not 
to attempt to suggest or in any way misrepresent the actual 
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^ Cities statement of facts. Dr. «Stcvenson on analysis of 4 ounces of 
** liver found, according to his original sta):oment 26, and upon 
his revised statement 27, oiif^-^housaiidtlis of a grain. In 
8 ounces of liver, according to his original calculation 46, 
according to his revised 49, one-thousandths of a grain. Mr. 
Davies, in 6 ounces of t^e liver, found a considerably toaller 
proportional quantity. It again bears out vrhat Dr. Tidy 
pointed out to you — that it is impossible to rely upon a com- 
putation of V’hat you find in a given part, however^ fairly you 
may have endeavoured to select it, and then upon that result 
derived from a given part to multiply that result by a pro- 
portion that tlie smaller part bears to the whole, and then say 
that in the whole there would probably be such and such a 
quantity. Whereas in 8 ounces of the liver Dr. ^Stevenson has 
found 49 tlioiisandths, in 6 ounces of the liver Mr. Davies h^l^ 
found 16 one-thousandths only. Taking those two sets "of 
figurtfj together, putting together what was found by Dr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Davies, there wore found altogetner 88 
one-thousandths, or, according to the later calculation or 
checking which DJ. Stevenson went through, 92 one- 
thousandths, or less than one- tenth of a grain. Now, you can 
imagine’Tor yourselves what a grain is, and wh6n it is divided 
by ten you can fancy what a minute result you have so arrived 
at. SLow, I ought to add that in 8 ounces of the intestines 
were 15 ^g-thousandths of a grain, w’hich would make 
altogether, taking the original figure of Dr, Stevenson 
of 88, 103 thousandths, takihg the correct figure, 107 
thousandths, or, again, in that case a little mor4 than* 
one-tenth of a ^grain. Js ‘^that a result which the evidence 
justifies you in thinking would naturally be expected if there 
had been, as according to cither view suggested on the part 
6t the prosecution had been the case, either a series of repeated 
administrations of arsenic in a noxious quantity beginning on 
the 27th, or still less, or still more, if there had been, as Dr. 
Carter suggested, the administration of a fatal dose on the 
3rd of May? 

You have had cases referred to by the witnesses for the 
defence, and with no que.stion apparently of cross-examination, 
although a skilled suggestion was at command— cases where 
persons were treated medicinally, with arsenic before their 
death, and where traces of that arsenic had been found 
in periods much greater 4;han any which was involved in 
the consideration of this case. You have in the evidence 
of Mr. Paul and Dr. Tidy distinct statements that if 
there had been recent administration — and in answer to my 
lord he explained that by “ recent he'meant not merely hours, 
but days and weeks — ^he woul(f ha\je expected to have found 
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much stronger and clearer indications of the presence of arsenic. SIp ChAPlta 
What does Dr. Stevenson sayl Recollect that Dr. Stevenson ®“**®** 
is a very cautious mun, and yet a man who has taken in this 
case a very strong view. Hisi answer as to the conclusion 
which he built upon that very minute quantity found in the 
body that probably there was in the whole body approxi- 
mately a possibly fatal dose. I do not know how many 
qualifications are involved in that short answer; but if it be 
an answer closely ajffecting any fatal question in this case, if 
it be important that you should form a judgment as to what 
was probably administered to the man, basing your opinion 
to some extent on what was found Jn the body, I ask you, is 
such a vague answer as that an answer, hedged round by 
probabilities and possibilities and approximations, any safe 
piiide or assijfftaiicc to you in a case where such serious issues 
involved. 

Then it is important to bear in naind as regard other por- - 
tions ckf the body — the stomach and the contents of the stofnach, 
the spleen, the bile, the fluid from the mouth, the heart, and 
the lungs, and a portion of the bone which was tested — there 
was no arsenic found. Here comes in an answer — tliQ important 
answer given J)y Dr. Tidy from his own experience, and sup- 
ported by some cases to which he has referred, and corroborated 
by Dr. Paul — not a corroboration arising from his long experi- 
ence, but from hik reading — ^that after there has been am 
administration of poison on a succession of ocji^*’';.ms, there is 
a direct action upon the kidn^eys which lessens their power a 9 
• eliminating agents. His experience points to, and both 
witnesses, certainly one of them, sjieak of the storing up in the 
liver, and the very gradual and minute and stmetimes imper- 
ceptible amount of elimination through the urine of arsenic. 

This is the conclusion which Dr. Humphreys arrives at from 
the tests wdiich he applied. You will remember he afterwards 
sought to discount it, because he said he had not boiled long 
enough in hydrochloric acid* either the fa^.es or the urine. But 
Dr. Paul assured us that taking a particle of arsenic and a 
preparation of urine, so that the urine w'ould bear the proportion 
of 55,000 to 1 of arsenic, after boiling two minutes under 
a light there was clear revelation on the foil of the presence of 
arsenic. 

I therefore say that, so far as this part of the case is con- 
cerned, not only do the symptoms points in another direction 
than that of arsenical poisoning, but the post-mortem appear- 
ances, as it is agreed, correspond up to a certain point with 
those which would be discovered in gastro-enteritis, with 
one verjj important exception. What is that? It is that 
petechious or flea-bitten condition of the stomach. This con- 
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stomach, as Dr. 'Tidy had told them, was directed 
to bis attention when* a pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Letheby many years ago. That was brought to his 
attention as one of the comnfon signs of the condition of 
the stomach caused by the administration of arsenic. Now, 
Dr. Humphreys assist^ at the post-mortem, and Dr. Carter 
took the notes, and it is admitted that the petechious condition 
is not referred to, and that the only thing referred to is what 
is described as a marked arborescent appearance of certain of 
the small vessels of the surface of the stomach. Dr. Humphreys 
had been reading up for it. He had noticed that this 
petechious condition was one of tlie signs usually associated 
with arsenical poisoning. He used that word when asked to 
explain his reference to this arborescent appearance. Says Dr. 
Tidy — and Dr. Paul and, I understand, Dr. Stevenson say 
nothing to the contraiy — “ That is not the petechious conditip^? 
to which I have referred, which I have looked for in casfes of 
alleged arsenical poisoniifg, and which my experience tpaches 
me to expect.'' 

Now, gentlemen, I therefore submit to you that upon this 
part of the case — I im but the mouthpiece of this creature in 
the dock, and have no right, even if I had formed opinions 
of my o^n, to convey them to you — I can only submit these 
views to you for your consideration as she wduld be entitled if 
she wei:e speaking for herself. The question I have therefore 
to ask you -in^ this connection in the case, touching the cause 
of death, can yo\i say that you are satisfied, as reasonable men, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that ‘tliis was a* case of aijsenical, 
poisoning at all? If you are not, there is an end of this matter, 
and it would onjy be natural the thought should arise in your 
minds, if not arsenical poiSoniiig, we should ‘like to have some 
suggestion what it was. I ‘'?ill take leave to say in that con- 
n^tion — while I will make a suggestion to you in a moment or 
two — that I am not called ujJon as representing the prisoner 
in the dock to advance any theory to you. I am sure my lord 
will tell you that the counsel re'{)reBenting the prisoner is entitled 
to stand upon a defence, and to say, “ You have not proved 
the case which you allege, But is there, passing that jby* no 
reasonable hypothesis which may be suggested in a case with 
such extraordinary circumstances as this? Is it improbable — 
so improbable as to be scouted by reasonable minds — ^that a 
man who had lived h\s life, who had been dosing himself, who 
had been taking medicines fecommended by his friends, who hjid 
been taking, as I shall presently endeavour to show you, until 
a comparatively recent period, admittedly taking, poisonous 
medicines — is it remarkable that this man's constitution had 
suffered so that he should alwa^ys bo 'complaining of derange- 
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ment of the stomach, should be a chronic dyspeptic? Is it or 
is it not sound and reasonable to shy that a man who had • 
been pursuing — if be had been pursuing — such a course of 
treatment would have his constftution, and especially the organs 
connected with the stomach, considerably impaired, liable to 
be attacked, and seriously attacked, from causes which in the 
case of a man whose digestive organs were sound and healthy 
would be of non-effect? Is it not common experience that if 
from any cause illness overtakes a man— cold, whatever the 
particular •thing is — it flies to, fixes, and fastens upon the 
weakest part? If the stomach is the weakest, catarrh ; if the 
throat is the weakest, cold in the throat. If this is true, he, 
having taken that day, the 27th April, an overdose of medicine 
which never agreed with him, goes to this race meeting, and 
riding about nn a wet day gets cold, and does not perhaps pay 
that close attention to the particular dietary considered neces- 
sary,* is it not reasonable to suppose that such a man sets up*** 
conditions which cause gastro-enteritis, and so cause his floathi 

There are some people who think that any fatal occurrence 
to human life is to be accounted for. Man in his pride of 
reason, his knowledge of science, his otservation and stored 
experience of. the past, can explain everything. Dr. Tidy 
- had said that a ^post-mortem had shown that his diffgnose of 
a case had been Wong at first. There are mysteries in human 
life, mysteries in "the influence, the agencies that touch the 
springs of human life, that often even the ^vanced science 
of to-day has not fully mavstered. JliKiollect the statement 
• made Jby Dr. Macihainara and endorsed by Dr. Tidy that they 
have known from slight causes gastritis and gastro-enteritis 
implicating the bpwels sot up in men from very slight causes 
indeed. Therefore upon this part of the case I have to submit 
to you that there is in this state of evidence and facts with the 
contrariety of opinion that has lieen expressed — there is 8in:>- 
mitted to your judgment no safd resting-place on which you can 
securely and satisfactorily ‘justify to yourselves a finding that 
this was a death of arsenical pofsoning. 

Now I come to the second question. If you are not satisfied 
as to the first, as I have said, ther^ is an end of the case. If 
you are not satisfied as to the second there is equally an end 
of the case. That second question is — do the facts and the 
evidence bring home to your minds proof clear and satisfactory 
that Florence Maybrick administered tlje arsenic, if arsenic 
were indeed the cause of death? "You will observe that the 
only means of obtaining arsenic directly traced to her is in the 
single case of the possession of fly-papers, and in connection 
with that it is equally true to say that there is no evidence 
forthcoming to show that the dead man, James Maybrick, had 
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got arsenic any more than that there is evidence to show that 
Ewm Bhe had got arsenic. The answer to that I submit is this. 
In the case of a woman it would be much more difficult with- 
out notice and without observation to get it. In the case of 
a man it would be less difficult, and again I would remind you 
that it is not a question of probability as to the one or the 
other; it is a question ofiplear and unequivocal proof, fn this 
connection comes the question, who administered it? If it 
were administered, did the prisoner at the bar administer it? 

I should like to put two or three points to you that you may 
put the question to yourselves. I shall put them, asking you 
to give such weight to them as your common sense suggests 
they are worthy of. If, as is clear, there was in tliat house, 
Battlecrease, where James Maybrick and his wife lived, a 
quantity of poison capable of lieing fatally applied, with which 
fly-papers had nothing or nothing necessarily to do; if there' 
;was one packet of arsenic with which admittedly fly-papers 
have nothing te do; and*^a bottle in wdiich grains of sysenic 
are found w»ith which admittedly fly-papers have nothing to 
do ; I ask if this was the w’oman of criminal designs, why with 
these means at her co^iinand if they wei'e hers, should she have 
resorted to the clumsy ,«tho stupid contrivance of trying to steep 
fly-paper^' in w^ater? I ask you whether it accords with your 
experience of what is probable, and it is not ^suggested in the 
evidence that she had any skill in these matters, that in such 
a case as that, assuming still the hypothesis of wicked design 
and the desire ol carrying it effectively to its end, she should 
risort to the use of a liquid taken from fly-papers, concerning , 
the exact strength and potency and power of which she could 
know nothing? , Would jt ‘be in accordance with your ex- 
perience that if a woman desired to commit such a crime as 
this, is it not the experience* in such cases that the poison is 
achniiiistered in large doses, leaving indelible traces behind 
them, doses which become speedily effective because speedily 
fatal? In truth, on this }»art of the case the prosecution do 
not rely upon, for they have no% the evidence, any direct act of 
the prisoner, either in possessing herself of the poison except 
through the fly-papers or sliowing that she adnflnistered it. 

Then, os regards the use of the fly-papers, which my learned 
friend will probably rely upon w^hen he replies, it has been 
already given in evidence that they f re purchased out of season 
by other persons under apparenly perfectly innocent conditions, 
and the man Bioletti bas spwoken of arsenic entering largely or 
considerably into use for cosmetic purposes. In truth, as I was 
going to say, the prosecution mainly rely upon four or five 
suspicious circumstances, and there is evidence of circum- 
stantial kind not to be overlook^, notHo be passed aside, but 
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to be considered. The first is the fly-papers, and as regards Sir Charles 
that I should observe — ^was there ef er less concealment than 
in this case of the ifly-papers ? She buys from one chemist, * 

Wokes, and on the very day which she buys she also buys 

elderflower and benzoin, which, as Hanson has stated, was 
commonly mixed with arsenic. He also mentions milk of 
almontis in which a solution of arsenic was put for the purpose 
of being used as a cosmetic. The bottle which was produced 
was not one used in the ordinaiy way, but as a depilatory, 
and was intended to be used in the form of a paste spread 
upon the skin for the purpose of removing surplus hairs. Was 
there ever more openness in this \yorld displayed by a guilty 
woman than was here displa 3 ‘ed? She buys it from two 
persons who know her. In one case close upon the giving of 
that ball, to* which she was accompanied by her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Edwin Maybrick, a parcel is sent by a boy who rings 
at the gate, and is told to leave the parcel on the hall tablem^ 

It is then taken by a servant to the prisoner, in the pfesence 
of her husband; it is afterwards seen soaking in a basin of 
water with a plate and towel over it, in her bedroom, and in 
the morning the girl Brierley on enteringithe room sees it, and 
she tells you her mistress saw her going into the room. Later 
^ on in the day Brierley mentions it to the other ser\^nt8, and 
the girl Yapp gdes up in the afternoon of the same day, and 
forsooth ! finds thcife suspicious fly-papers soaking for a wicked 
purpose still in the same place, having appaji^ntly continued 
there from morning in the same position in which the girl 
• Brierley saw' then?. 

Now, as to the Du Barry food. ^ I wish to point out to you 
with respect to the Du Bariy food* and thc^ medicine bottle 
that you are asked to believe tlirfe different things. First 
of all you are asked to be satisfied that there wus arsenic; 
next, that it w'as put thei'e with a criminal intention by some 
one ; and next, that Mrs. Maybrick was the person wdio put 
it there. That applies Iwth to the Du Barry food and the 
one bottle of medicine. Now%* about these medicine bottles. 

If the medicine bottles in question had been made up at the 
same i:imc by Clay & Abrahams, 'and w'ei’e the same in sub- 
stance, and one was found in one place under his keeping, 
and another in another under her keeping, and there is arsenic 
in one and no trace of it tn the other, it would undoubtedly 
be a very strong fact, but far from cqpclusive against her, 
that she put arsenic in the bottle. * But that is not the case. 

There are different prescriptions, containing different substances, 
made up of different compounds, made up undoubtedly at the 
same tiix^ and place. Mistakes do occur, and in this case it 
is not suggested, as I uflderstand that such trace of arsenic as 
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e« was found in the medicine bottle at the house was such as to 
suggest to Mr. Davies theMesirability of going on to a quanti- 
tative analysis so as to see if there wis any considerable 
quantity. He gave some reason why he did not even make 
the attempt. Now, as regards the Du Barry food, admittedly 
the food was got at the house wuth the view of being sent^down 
from the house on three occasions — Wednesday, the 1st May, 
Thursday, the 2nd, and Friday, the 3rd. It is admitted that 
on two occasions, the 1st and 2nd May, it was in fact sent 
down and partaken of in a gi«ater or lesser degree; probably 
altogether by Mr. Maybrick; admittedly that on the third 
occasion it was forgotten, iifiver sent down, and therefore was 
not consumed by him. What has been done is this : I do not 
know whether we have got — I have forgotten to ask the ques- 
tion — ^how the food was made, but the dishes out of which 
it was eaten, the dish in which it was carried, the pan in ‘ 

■ Jvhich it was cooked, remained neglected lying at the ofl&^e of 
Mr. Afa 3 ’’brick until it occurred to Mr. Davies to see whether 
he could get some test from them. Thereupon he describes 
how he found particle^ of food adhering in the rim of the jug, 
and how, after empltying Reinsch^s test, he found traces of 
arsenic oq the copper foil. You had the glass produced to you 
in which he found the trace of arsenic. It is not for me to , 
account for these things. I could discharge my duty in point- 
ing at the inconclusiveness of the facts as pointing to the guilt 
on the part oi^the prisoner. Undoubtedly in these vessels 
Ot trace of arsenic was found. T)ie suggestion is undoubtedly 
made which is worthy of note, and that is, tllat in these yessels • 
that are glazed undoubtedly, arsenic enters, and the presence- 
of a certain amof-nt of arsenic to a small degree is let free in 
the usage, and if nothing of that kind occurs, even the presence 
of^the sour remains of the /ood or milk must generate acid, 
which will account for the very minute traces which are found 
in the very minute example d! which ^ Mr. Davies made his 
analj'sis, • 

Now I come to find this out not by mere speculation, but 
by testing the actual occurrences. I told you of them this 
morning, and I wdll merely remind you of them now* On 
Wednesday, the 1st May, after he has presumably, according 
to the theory of the prosecution, eaten of a poisoned dish, 
namely, the Du Barry foo<l, Dr. Humphreys called upon him at 
6.30 and found him better. He had no headache, his tongue 
was cleaner, and he appear^ to be making progress. On the 
2nd May Dr. Humphreys does not see him at all. We have no 
statement therefore that either upon the Ist or 2nd May there 
was any indication whatever, so far as you can Juage, of 
any injurious results following from hfe partaking of the food* 
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Now I come to two other points — ^what I call suspicious circum- 
stances. One is the gown, and the handkerchief in connection 
with the gown — ^theifact that there was a trace of arsenic in 
the pocket of the gown and oA |the handkerchief. Mr. Davies 
quite candidly saidlexactly what one would have supposed—* 
assuming that theip was anything in the suggestion of the 
legitiAate use for which these fly-papers were designed. Mr. 
Davies said if she had been dipping her handkerchief for 
cosmetic purposes and for purposes of rubbing her face, and 
put her hiindkerchief in the pocket in that way, it would 
depend upon the extent to which it w’as wet or damp whether 
it would be sufficient to account for the traces of arsenic found 
in the pocket of the gown. Again* it is important to remind 
you of this, as to which all the Avitnesses agree, that there is 
no poison apparently which reveals itself upon an attempt 
at analysis or by Reinsch’s test more evidently and more easily 
than* arsenic, as indeed is shown by the extraordinary instancejg^, 
given,, and I believe instances more •extreme than that ^ight 
be given where, according to Dr. Paul's statement l-55th part 
of a 1000th of arsenic Avas found ; that is to say, 1 of arsenic 
to 55,000 of other matter — urine. He it by Reiiisch's 

method, with hydrochloric acid added, and, after l^ing boiled 
..a minute, he could detect even so small a quantity. •• 

I come now tcf the most serious and remarkable point of all 
in one sense, not serious in the sense that it had to do so mu^h 
as the proved facts could have had to do with the actual 
cause of the death of this man, but seriTus unquestion- 
• ably, Jbecause it did point to the fact that, if it were not 
explained, if there Avere no possible explanation to be given of 
it, it would show that the prisonm* Jiad attempted to tamper 
with some food wBich Avas intended to be given to her husband 
then on his sick bed. My lord hds stated that he has folloAved 
the course which I understand was agrec^d to by a considerable 
number of the judges of the High Court in allowing that state- 
ment to be made by the prisoner. That statement has been 
made, a careful and very serioull statement, but I have to ask 
you in connection with it how comes it that this woman makes, 
and was persistent in making this ^atemoiit, that Nurse Gore's 
account of the incident was a substantially true account. Unless, 
in fact, prisoner's statement in relation to it is true, she might 
have rested content with laaviiig her counsel to point out to 
you, what I haA^e already pointed out,^ that except for the 
possible light it may throw on the •conduct of the prisoner, it 
Avould have been enough to say, and to stop there with having 
said it, that, according to the evidence of Nurse Gore, that 
could have had nothing to do with this man’s death, because 
it is admitted he took iio particle of the food which it w^as 
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8 said was tampered with. According to Nurse Gore, her 
suspicion was naturally and justly aroused. She observed 
the woman take the bottle a^yay and bring it back, and 
put it on the small table, and move it from the small table 
to the washstand, where neither the 'jhiedicines nor the 
foods were placed. It is therefore at first sight a 
self-incriminating statenlbnt, although a statement which 
does not involve in any way the question of the direct 
cause of this man's death; because Nurse Gore's suspicions 
being aroused as she told you, she w'atched the botfie of meat 
juice, and when she left her post of watching and was succeeded 
by Nurse Callery she did, afi was her duty — narrated to Nurse 
Gallery the incident which she had observed, and gave her a 
similar caution; and each of these persons says that nothing 
was given from that small meat juice bottle to Jafiaes Maybrick 
after that circumstance deposcii to by Nurse Gore; and that on 

^^/he n^t day, when Mr. l^fichael Maybrick came, it was given 
to him, and by him handed to Dr. Carter, and by Dr. Carter 
tested with Reinsch's test, with the result that arsenic was found. 
The statement on thi^i that the prisoner has made is certainly 
a remarkable one, aifd made under remarkable circumstances. 
It is not^.made under such sanction as the giving of evidence 
on oath carries with it ; it is not made under guch securities as - 
cross-examination affords; but it is made by a woman who is 
upon trial for her life. I state that to you fully and freely, 
and, having stuifed it, you who have heard it, you who have 
weighed its substance and its pur, port, making such allowances 
as you think the circumstances of the case' suggest ought to * 
be made, must ask yourselvc^j whether it is or is not a statement 
which should hi!ve some*’qffect on your mipds. I will not 
enlarge on it. I leave it to speak with such effect on your ears 
aivd hearts as the circumstances under which it w'^as delivered, 
and the way in which is was <|elivered^ and the tone in which 
it was delivered, and the inherent probabilities of the delivery 
itself will suggest to you whgt ought to be. its proper and 
legitimate result. 

Now, if the ease stopped h^re, if there were no more distinctive 
questions of fact relating to the personal habits of • James 
Maybrick, I would ask you to consider wdiether it was possible 
to say whetlier, on these habits and inquiries, there could be a 
verdict against her. I must now Vefer to the new facts and 
evidence adduced in this c^se, and, again, let me remind you 
that, as regards the American evidence, I am not using it or 
seeking to use it for any purpose except one, and that is to 
show the familiarity and the use years ago of the knowledge 
which James Maybrick had of the qualities and properties of 
arsenic. I am willing to concede, in fact, I do not raise the 
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question, that it was used over and over again as an anti- sir Chtuplei 
periodic at tliat time in reference to malarial fever; but can®'***®** 
you doubt that he*was using it under circumstances which 
suggest th<:. possible danger of its usel You have had an 
undoubted account given by Mr. Bateson, who appears to be 
well 9fid honourablT known in Liveipool. He says that when 
he was living with James May brick he was unquestionably 
taking, amongst other things, arsenic. You have also the 
statement of Captain Thompson, and 1 fail to see what sugges- 
tion can b'fe made to his prejudice, for the circumstances under 
which he appears in the cfise are entirely creditable to him. 

He arrived in this country a short •time ago, and, reading the 
account in the paper, knowing Mr. Maybrick, and knowing 
that arsenic was one of the things suggested as the cause of 
death, ho put’himself in communication with my learned friend, 

Mr. Pickford, as to the facts in his knowledge. My learned 
friend did not suggest, and I am spre that he will no^ noff ' 
suggest-, that Thompson did other than meant to tell the truth. 

What did he say? That ho brought two mastiffs to Mr. 

Bateson, in Norfolk, and Bateson introduced him to May- 
brick, w^ith whom he became on chummy terms. I went with 
him to a drug.store, where he asked for his desideratiipi, which 
‘the shopnian hai^Jed him, and told him to be careful.” A day 
or two afterwards he is sent to tho shop for something in 
connection with tho ship’s drug stores, and the man who hdd 
served Mr. Maybrick recognises him as the ^jrson who had 
accompanied the Englishman;, James Maybrick, and he makes 
*a statement to him, which Thompson, after dinner in his cabin, 
over, I suppose, a friendly glass o^grog, ventures to approach 
James Maybrick f^bout, and then speaks of ’\fhat he was told 
of the dangerous habit of taking a|*seiiic. Thereupon Maybrick, 
as one might expect, becomes touchy, and resents a referenpo 
to the subject, and uses^ some strong expletive phrases respect- 
ing the impudence of the chemist in venturing to talk about 
his private habits to a com*paraJive stranger 
One of you gentlemen quite intelligently put a question under 
that head, and it w’ould certainly^ seem odd in this country 
at least that uj.)on very slight acquaintance an assistant should 
venture to speak of the habits of one of his customers. But 
in a community where Englishmen were not so very numerous, 
and w'here an Englishman* entered a shop with one of his 
friends for something which mighty be thought dangerous to 
his health or life, would it be an unnatural or an improper 
thing that some observations of that kind should be made? 

Follow this up. Is there any one of you who supposes that 
the man Stansell, who lived for years as a servant of Bateson 
and Maybrick when they lived together, has come to invent 
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Clitrleii the story ho has told you, where ho describes how he wae 
well in the habit of buying half-dollar's worth of arsenic for 
Maybrick? He also describe^ him making the beef tea, how 
ho took the least little bit of the arsenic on a spoon, put it 
into the beef tea, stirred it up, and theK partook of it. If 
that is not an invention^ it is a very significant fact. ‘ You 
follow that up when you come to Liverpool. I am dealing 
witl) a man known to tJie public of Liverpool and to the men 
on Exchange, who carried on his business hei^ for many 
years, and you are told he was in the habit "of taking 
pick-me-ups with greater or less amounts of ' liquor 
arsenicalis. This habit, ' tbe chemist tells you, was not 
confined to Mr. James Maybrick. He describes the way 
he first came to make up the prescription which was 
brought to him — the prescription for arsenicalis. He describes 
;J|OW until a few months of his leaving business a certain 
number of drops was dnereased till the strength of the 
arsenic was increased 75 per cent., how it was Origin- 
ally taken once a day, and then increased to five times in 
one day. Mr. Hei^ton disappears, gives up business, is no 
longer in Exchange*^ Street East. Does any one of you 
believe that when Heaton left, the deceased gave up suddenly 
the habit of taking these pick-me-ups — and pick-me-ups with' 
tjje liquor arsenicalis in them — or taking, it in some other 
form? I do not attach more significance to it than it 
properly deserves, but there is a curious continuity 
about this class of the evidence as to this man's habits. 
Sir James Poole this morning told us of a cofiversa- 
tion in April J|.ast about ' the pernicious habit of taking 
poisonous drugs for medicines. He told '"us that the late 
Mr, Maybrick ridiculed tlie^ warning, that he would go on 
increasing his doses of the stuff until it became injurious, and 
finally ended him. After this warning Mr. James Maybrick 
shrugged his shoulders, did not deny that he used it, and went 
his way. Can any one beliece that he, a respectable, well- 
known man in Liverpool, is not telling you the truth? Can 
any one think that if Heaton, a resjKJCtable and well-known 
man in Liverpool, is telling the truth, this man's use of* liquor 
arsenicalis, or of arsenic in some form or other, ceased a few 
months before he gave up his b^isiness in Exchange Street 
East? 

Allusion has been liade to the pill-box produced this morning 
for the first time. I do not for one instant wish it to be 
understood that Mr. Maybrick, or either of the Messrs. 
Maybrick, wished to keep it back. I think it is quite possible 
that this majr have been the box in v^hich, upon the occasion 
of his last visit to Norfolk, in** 1884, he had got Dr. Ward^s 
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prescription, which has been referred to. But, again, it is Sir Chw*les 
curious how, over the whole perioii we have got the same 
thing obviously macte up fronjt the same prescription, ** iron- 
quinine-arsenic, ona capsule e\*ery three or four hours with 
food,'' at Norfolk! Virginia, This may have been what 
he wgs taking oui there as an anti-periodio ; we cannot 
follow these things; but is it ndt clear that this story 
and the habits of this man arc surrounded by certain curious 
phenomena? You cannot be sure that you have got to the 
bottom of* the matter, and if you believe the evidence called 
for tlie defence, if you see reasonable grounds for supposing 
that in some form or another this* man did go on taking the 
liquor arsenicalis or arsenic in any other form for a lengthened 
period, then the difficulty of finding that it w^as arsenical 
poisoning at all would be strengthened, and at the same time 
thei*© would l>e sufficient evidence to account for the traces 
of arsenic which were, in fact, foiyid on analysis. I^haVf 
more '^han once said I do not think it is the duty, or obligation 
I would rather say, of those who represent the prisoner to explain 
by an affirmative theory what was the ci^ase of death. I have 
already suggested one. It is one coi^'oborated, or rather 
suggested, by4;he evidence of the medical men who tave been 
-called on both sides. But in this case, involving the question 
as it does — involving life or death — doubt, conjectures, 
ambiguities, suspicions, are not to take the place of that which 
I have described as being necessary to justify aiKidverse verdict, 
and I cannot better describe it* now, a clear, direct, satisfactory? 

*and unequivocal proof. 

Gentlemen, I have said all th»t occurs to me to say on 
this matter, T}>ere is nothing of, which the people of this 
island have greater right to be» proud of than that settled 
order of the people and the respect for the law and administra- 
tion of the law which the people honestly and heartily enter- 
tain — ^which they entertain because they believe the law to be 
just, because they believe tte la^ to be honestly administered. 

And there is no more striking scene to the reflective mind 
than that which is presented on the trial of a criminal case 
where 'the charge is a grave one — judge who tries with 
oertaiu hands fairly to hold the scales of justice, and a jury 
calm, honest, dispassionate, with no desire except to do 
justice in the case acoorcfing to their conscientious belief. 

To this has to be added the fact* that the Crown, 

representing the law in its executive character, conduct 
their prosecutions in recent years without exception not 
as if a great effort were made, as in private litigation 

to wrest* a verdict, J)ut only so as to lay, as is 

the duty of those who^ repl-esent the prosecution, fully 
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Sir ChAPles and completely and fairly before "the jury all the grounds 

Rttisell which the opinion of the jury should be asked in deter* 

mining the grave question of ^ilt or of» innocence. In the 
language of the officer of this Court giving the prisoner in 
charge to you, he informed you that thel prisoner at the bar 
had put herself upon her country, which caintry you are, You 
are in nunil^er large eiicugli to prevent, ^forgive me for sug- 
gesting it, the individual views and prejudices or prepossessions 
of one from affecting all,, but in number small enough, limited 
enough to preserve to each one of you the* undivided 
sense of individual i-esponsibility. The verdict is to be the 
verdict of each one of you, and the verdict of all of you. I 
am not making in this case^ — let it be clearly understood — 
any apj)€al for mercy. You are administering a law wffiicb is 
merciful; you arc administering a law which fhrbids you to 
pronounce a verdict of guilty unless all other reasonable 
Tiivpothi'sis of innocence c^n be excluded. And now I end as I 
began, by asking you, each one of you, in the perplexities, in 
the doubts, in the mystery, in the difficulties which surround 
this case, in view of the contrariety of things and opinions 
presented to you, upon some points more or less important, 
c^n you,, pan any one of you, with satisfied judgment and with 
safe conscience, say that this woman is guilty? If your duty* 
compels you to do it, you will do it, you must do it ; but you 
chnnot, you will not, you must not, unless the whole burthen 
and facts and#v:eight of the case hiirly and fully considered 
with honest and impartial mind^s, drive you, drive you irre- 
sistibly, to that conclusion. “ . * 


Mr. Addison’s Closing Speech /or the Prosecution. 

Mr Addison Mr. Addiso^x — ^T here is another matter of which this 
country may lie proud,^ and of which wo may be 
proud as members of the great profession wliith my 
friend adorns, and that is of the great ability, of the 
fairness, and of the zeal with which lie has defended his 
client. All that the trained intellect could have addressed 
to you, either to your feejings or to your judgment, has been 
put before you, and my friend has strained every nerve in 
defence of his client. I do not desire to do away with the 
effect of one single word that he has rightly said, and which 
ought rightly to weigh in your minds. My duty, vis he has 
pointed out is entirely differefnt. When I* am here for the 
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Crown, all I can do dispassionately, without feeling, or cer- Mr Addison 
tainly without any feeling against the unhappy prisoner at 
the bar, is to lay ]}efore you the case for the pi-osecution. 

In a case like this it is not Ip^rely the tradition of the bar 
and the practice of) our profession that makes us do it. I 
confess we must naturally feel as enlisted on the same side. 

To haVe against a woman, attractiye to all of us by her 
cleverness, by her appearance, by even the social position 
which puts us more or less into sympathy with ourselves, to 
have to ui^e before twelve men that she has been guilty of 
a deliberate and cruel murder is not by any means a pleasant 
or an amiable task. And I must say, as fai' as I can judge, 
everybody wlio has been concerned in the prosecution in this 
case has been impressed with the same feeling. 

With regard to the expression w^hich fell from my friend 
when he spoke of the hostility of servants, I cannot help 
pointing out to you that the very servants in the house 
half a dozen different wrays, notwitfistanding this suspicion, 
have sliown a kindness towards her from first to last. Every 
witness wdio spoke of her seemed to speak more or less in 
the same strain, and gave their eviAnce as calmly and 
guardedly as they could. My friend has alluded to the public 
Press. I may* say this, and I quite accept what my friend 
says as l)eing litferally true, if he had made any sort of an 
appeal to me to try tliis case elsewhere I w^ould have acceded 
to it, and not thought of making any obj^tion. If this 
woman desired to be tried by a Liverjx)ol jury, then let her, 

Jiave the full force and effect of that remark. But I must 
say, as my friend has alluded to the freedom of comment 
indulged in by the iRnvspa]K3rs, th:>t she cwtainly in that 
respect has no disadvantage in being tried here. So far 
as I can judge, having read those criticisms — and probably 
you have read them also — although they did try to gratify 
the natural curiosity of ^he public, the right of the public to 
know what w^as going on,* they did so most carefully, and 
acte<l in a w-ay which does them gfeat credit without in any way 
seeming to prejudice the case against the woman at the bar. 

On the. contrary, the only matter in which they may be said 
to have exceeded their duty w^as that they did suggest that 
powerful evidence might be forthcoming at the trial to vary 
the evidence that had already lieen given for the prosecution. 

Except that, I cannot remember that theive has been any sort 
of prejudice in any human being against the unhappy woman 
at the bar. On the contrary, so far as I can judge, witnesses, 
counsel, police even, and certainly the Press have every one 
desired to, give her the fullest consideration, and to secure 
that she should have a ^perfectly fair trial. Now, I quite 
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Ml* Addison re-echo what my friend says to this extent — ^that you who 
are the last persons to decide lier case will not, I am sure, 
find her guilty unless you and each one* of you is persuaded 
that the case is made out faii^iy and beyond such doubts as 
ere removable by discussion. I knoAv That if, upon a fair 
consideration of it, you came to the conllusion that our case 
is not sufficiently made*, out there is nof a man among you 
that will not give his verdict with a feeling of freedom and 
elasticity that you cannot have in the contrary case, if you 
find yourselves compelled to say of this woman that she is 
guilty ; you can only do it because you are forced to that 
conclusion in obedience to your duty, to your country, and 
to the oath you have taken. I desire now, as I must do 
the painful duty which the law imposes upon me, to point out 
to you how the case stands in its broad outline. <^As regards its 
detail you will have the further benefit of hearing my lord, and 
^ •^hen^’ou will be in a position to decide rightly and colho to 
a true verdict. ' , 

One cannot help remarking upon the defence of my learned 
friend. His system of defence is not that which you would 
employ in the carefu/ and serious affairs of life which surround 
your own family or your own honour. The systi^m of defence 
is this— 5t is to taJee each one of these proofs* wliich we say 
indicate guilt ; to divest them of the circumstances of time and 
place ; to show of each one of them that ‘it is consistent with 
the theory of ^nnocemee, and having done that to suggest to 
jo\L that the case fails. That is hardly the w^ay in which a 

case can be considcre<L You must take •circumstances with 

all their surroundings, and put tlicm together. One thing 
you may explain away, ^.wo suspicious matters you must take 
to be a coincidence, but wjiien it comes to tfuee or four convic- 
tion may be driven into your minds, and there may be so many 
of them that they can only be put together ui)on one theory — 
that U]ion which, I subiuit to* your judgments, this case alone 
depends. My friend takes? the medical symptoms, and says, 
I will show that they may be acceptable u|X)n a different 
theory.” Again, he says, Death was from gastro-enteritis, 
and that may be explainVxl by some other irritant,,, except 
arsenic ” ; and when arsenic is found that arsenic is not to 
be taken in connection with the symptoms. So when we get 
to the fly-papers, the handkerchief soaked in arsenic, the 
arsenic in the different bottles, in the medicine, and, above all, 
the terrible evidence of Nurse Gore, of the arsenic which was 
put into the meat juice the veiy night before he died, each of 
these circumstances is separately put before you and explained 
with the art and ability of my learned friend as something 
which in itself is not very much. • 
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In the remarks which 1 am 1:x)und to make to you I must Mr Addlsdn 
put the facts before you as they ocdhrred, and in the order in 
which they occurred, and ask you to take them in that way, 
and then say whether a fair •lj*ypothesis of innocence remains. 

We have had the life of Mr. Maybriek laid before us with 
that minuteness an'l a caro which probably has never yet been 
besto^od on the liffc of anybody els«' in the same way. We 
know more about his habits, as regards medicine, than any 
other f)erson of our acquaintance. He appears on the outside 
to be a strong, healthy, and clieei’ful man — that seems to have 
been his general disposition and character, although the doctors 
tell you that he was what is shortly, called ** hyp.” — ^yet he was 
only a ''hyp.” in matters connected with his health, and even 
in this had a care and intelligence which is very rare 
with patients* I thouglit that my learn txi friend was, at the 
earlier stages of this case, going to make the suggestion that 
Mr. ’Maybriek was a sort of person who acquired the extm,- 
ordinajry habit of eating arsenic, that that habit he ha3 con- 
tinued until not long before his death, when illness had been 
brought on by leaving it off. I thought it w-as going to bo 
suggested that the eating of arsenic wa» a sort of pleasurable 
habit somewhat like the habit of eating opium, and I thought 
that, until Dr. Tidy told us, he had never in his ^experience 
known anytliing*of the kind in England, although he had read 
accounts in some books of the habits of Styrian peasants, ie 
never met it in all his experience in this cc^try. 

We know that, from 1877 to 1881 Mr. l\lny brick was liviqg 
, in Norfolk, Virginia, and while* living there be was attacked 
by fever — ^malaria, ague, or marsh fever — a fever which is 
common to the climate. Thereupon he consulted a doctor, who 
prescribed a comnfon remedy in tbeslb cases, a mixture of arsenic 
and quinine, or some other subsfances of that sort. Then it 
was that under medical advice the quinine seems to have bwn 
eliminated, and some aVsenic irf some form or other prescribed 
for him. Although we •have not the prescription, yet we 
know that it wtaS carefully prefared for him and for his com- 
plaint. This was told us by Mr. Bateson, a gentleman in 
wdiom Jtho most absolute reliance mi!st be placed. Although the 
other two witnesses from America may not be know to us, it 
is for you to deal with their evidence as the evidence of people 
against whom you know nc^hing. First came the sea captain, 
who told you about going to the drug store with Mr. Maybriek, 
and then came the evidence of the black servant, who tells you 
that three or four times Mr. Maybriek sent him with half a dollar 
to get arsenic. They evidently at the shop knew w^hat to give 
him — it was a prescription for malarial fever. Sometimes it 
was in liquid, sometime® he \%as seen taking it at the end of 
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Mr Admson a little spoon, whatever it was^ and during the whole of tiie 
three or four years he ha3 only taken it four times. I think 
that is what the black servant said. * 

Mr. JusncB Stephen — ^That^lie only boyght it for him four 
times. 

Mr. Addison — I asked him especially Ivhether these times 
were spread over the whole period of hir service of tliree or 
four years, or whether he only did this when he \vas 
't^tually ill of the fever, and the black man could not 
tell whether it Avas all in the one season or spread*, over three 
or four. Fj-om that time undoubtedly, probably the result 
of malarial or ague or mai;sh fever, he seems to have suffered 
from time to time fiom numbness, which always made him 
fear it might end in paralysis. The vomiting was only a 
nervous condition left in his system. But in 1881 he married. 
Now, we have Dr. Hopper on the scene, and Dr. Hopper tells 
fPti wj^en he was first called in he told him all about ‘what 
occurred in America. lie told him tlie exact prescription he 
had had there, and how he had taken quinine and arsenic as an 
anti-periodic — that is^ to say, a specific against a recurrence 
of the fever- Dr. nep|>er explains very much the temperament 
of Mr. M^ybrick — that he was particularly free ai,id open-handed 
in his manner — and we have it that although Mr. Maybrick 
told him what medicines he had taken, Dr. Hopper tells us 
that he is morally cei’tain he from first to hist never prescribed 
arsenic for him..*. Then wre have it that Mr. Maybrick went to 
Heaton's, the chemist, off the Exchange Flags, and had pick- 
me-ups,'' We know about his nervousness and nuijtibnesSji 
and w’e are not astonished, that he should take a ''pick-me- 
up " ; but Avlfen he came to put Fowler's solution of 
aPvSenic into his "pick-me-up" he came with a doctor's pre- 
scription, which he showed with some other tonics to Mr. 
ifeaton. It was in that w%ay his tonics were taken, because 
he was a careful man, priding himself upon his knowledge of 
medicine. * 

Tliat, gentlemen, is all we know about him until we liad a 
gentleman called before you — Dr. DrysAale — w^ho must have 
impressed you as a very careful and accurate practitioner. He * 
seems to have told Dr. Drysdale of his symptoms, but he never 
mentioned arsenic to him in any shape or form. He went on the 
14th or 20th of April last to coneult Dr. Fuller in London, 
who told him he nt^ed not fear paralysis from the numbness 
which for years he had suffered from. He gave him a pre- 
scription, which he varied on the Saturday, which contained no 
arsenic whatever, and which was not in any way calculated to 
injure him. That is, apart from all suggestions ^.that may 
be made, the medical history of Mi. Maybrick. It shows 
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nothing reckless or foolish; it shows .a careful man as regards Mp Addisoii 
his health who had suffered from symptoms that were veiy 
real and readily acipunted fey. It is also to be remarked 
that when his ijlace was * seaiehed and when that 

accumulation of medicine bottles found in his house 
and his office \^ere looked at, nothing ■was found, 
except the old prescription from Norfolk, Virginia, that had 
anything connected with arsenic in it. That was the sort of 
man he ap^)eared to be to his doctor and to all who knew him. 

It is not suggested that any of these things ever made him ill, 
or that he was ever sick or made ill by any thing he took under 
medical advice. The clerks in lift office described him as a 
cheerful and healthy man, although one of them had heard him 
discussing homonopathy, and, oddly enough, it may have been 
about the time when he went to consult Dr. Drysdale. Ilis 
servants apparently had no knowledge that he had ever been ill 
at all except Yapp, who said he loolie<.l worse after the *8-rand 
Nationlil. It may have been that after the quarrel of which 
you have heard his ailments were rather mental than physical, 
but his brothers, servants, and everyboilj connected with him 
seemed to have looked uj>on him as a strong and healthy man. 
Undoubtedly, hi September, Mrs. Maybrick, his wif^, did tell 
Dr. Hopper tliat he was taking strong medicine, and Dr. Hopper 
said, *'Don^t let him take it.'' That is all we know unijl 
March. 

I am compelled reluctantly to make the <#JServation to you 
■which I am about, to make. • In March, the exact day is not 
clear, tt any rate befoiie the 21st of March, Mrs. Maybrick 
told Dr. Hopper that her husband had been^ taking a white 
powder, and wo dcpnot kno-w whether that was true or not. It 
certainly does seem, in conn ei’.t ion now with the terrible story 
we know later, this taking of this white powder is a remark- 
able part of this case. * But atmut the same time — namely, 
early in Maich — she writes; a letter to Mr. Michael Maybrick 
in which she says, '' He is taking a wliite powder, 
but do’ not tell him who told you so,^’ or words 

to that effect ; and in March, *whcn Mr. Maybrick was 
told tliat he says to his own lirotlier, Who told 

you so? It’s a d lie." At the same tirtK:* — the 21st 

March — she mentioned the, white powder to Dr. Humphreys, 
who said off-handodly, not believing there was much point in 
the observation, “ Should ho ever, die sifddenly, ask me and 
I will say I had this conversation." Now, gentlemen, I am 

to ask you whether you believe him when he said it was a d 

lie, or whether, recalling to mind what she was doing between 
the 14th* and 21st MaT;ch, you l)elieve her. I feel very 
strongly on the general J:ruth* of the observation put forth 
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Mp A4^fon by my learned friend, that because a woman has been unfaith- 
ful to her husband, to her marriage vows, she could be 
cruel to him, or kill him, or eveix be unkifid to him. As my 
learned friend has said, there "is a great ^fchasm between the 
moral guilt of unfaithfulness and the guilt that would conceive 
the death of her omi husband ; and I also cannot help agreeing 
in what he said, that iioWithstandiiig thiit many men, even 
very guilty ones, are ready to throw stones at an adultress, 
certainly we know, as regards a woman, that ‘‘ Every fault a 
tear may claim, except an erring sister’s shame.” * 

This is not a case in which discovery of adultery is put 
before you as a motive for the act. Unfortunately this woman, 
at that very time, by her own handwu’iting and her actual deeds, 
had so interwoven her adultery with her conduct that it was 
impossible to treat it as an ordinary case of adultery, and not 
treat it as having any actual coniieotion with the alleged crime. 
We cdTinot help romembering that on the 16th, 17th, 18th March 
last it was shown that she was a woman capable of dujtticity, 
deceit, and falsehood. There are some letters in which she is 
writing first of all fi‘oin Battlecreasc to a Mr. Flatman, in which 
she says she hopes she'^ias not confused Mr. Flatman by writing 
for rooms or hei* sister and herself. His letter 'gives her the 
impression that he expects her and Mrs. T. Maybrick, whereas ' 
it^is only she and her husband who are coming. On the 17th 
March she is writing again, and ordering very minutely a little 
dinner for a lady^«nd her husband, and saying that Mrs. May- 
bHck has taken upon herself to’ make the arrangements for 
Mrs. T, Maybrick, who is a young lady, and has not very* 
much experience.^ On the’ liSth she ordered a bedroom and 
sitting-room to be i*eserved for them, sayiivg that the lady's 
husband could not possibly anive till Friday. Remember, Mr. 
Bpierley was not with her on the Thursday, and she again w)*ote 
saying she would be glad to f know whether she could have 
what she wished on the day name(l. All I desire to do in 
bringing these painful letters kef ore you is to show her rela- 
tions with her husband at that time, and until we get to the 
story of the Grand National. Now, before that, we^arrivo 

at the story of the fly-papers. You may remember that Mr. 

Maybrick w%ts first taken ill, sick for tlie first time in his 
life on 27th April, and we fij^d that there were t^vo 
purchases of fly-papers on the 2r)th and the 29th. Why did 
she want them, and ior wluit purpose did she use them? In 
explanation of that I will read from her statement accurately 
taken down. [Having read an extract from the pTiblished 
report of the statement relating to the cosmetics, Mr. Addison 
proceeded] — I may remark upon that statement so ably ex- 
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pressed and so well delivered to yop by the prisoner to-day Mr Addison 
that it is fair to consider it carefully as either for or against 
her, for this reason, #that, acctyding to my learned friend, it is 
a statement which hits been thoilght out and prepai'ed for some 
time, that he himself was ready to open to you on Saturday, 
and w|),s known to the legal advisers of this lady. It is said, 
indeed, that she wag^ anxious to hav6*mado it at the very time 
when she first had suspicion that a charge was to be made 
against her — how that can be I do not know — when the police 
interrupted* and prevented any statement being made in the 
fair, honourable discharge of their duties, and preventing her 
saying anything which they supposed might incriminate her- 
self. But if she had desired to make it there were two occa- 
sions when she could have done so after due w^arning. namely, 
w'hen the policeman formally charged her, and when she was 
before the magistrates. 

I do not, as far as she is concerned, attach any impc»ta]?Se 
to the'*fact that she did not make it before the magistrates. 

She was rcpi'esented by Mr. Pickford, and he, even if it was 
knowm to him, had full discretion wdiathcr he w^ould put it 
forward or not. But what I do say is* that we are entitled 
to view it noh as a hasty or hurried utterance und#r circum- 
•stances of excitement, but as a carefully prepared and thought- 
out statement, whiph cun consequently be criticised as such. 

That statement amounts to this — ^that in Germany she had heard 
of the use of fiy-papers for cosmetics, and from them was 
extracted arsenic. She does not suggest — I should think 
’nobody could have suggested — that she had heard of a pro- 
ceeding of that kind in England. • Up to Aj^ril of last year 
she was in the habit of getting a prescription for the purpose 
of this cosmetic, and getting it m^de up, that it was only when 
she had lost this prescription that it struck her to do what she 
had seen done in Gennany, and iliat was to yirocure arsenic from 
fly-papers for the purpose ^of cosmetics. I ask you whether 
you think that any woman wlio twanted it for a cosmetic would 
not have asked for papers for that lawful purpose, and 
whether fly-jiapers wouhl have be«n bought by any lady for 
the purpose of abstracting arsenic from them. She said at 
the shop that the flies 'were beginning to be troublesome in 
the kitchen. That w^as undoul)ted]y untrue, because not one 
of the four witnesses in the* kitchen ever heard anything of the 
kind or knew of the existence of ^these •particular fly-papers. 

She never asked for fly-papers, for, according to the evidence 
of the cook, there were some from the October of the previous 
year. 

It is a^ain a remarkable occurrence, as showing, at least, 
that the servants were not actuated by hostility, that before 
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Up Addison Mr. Maybrick died, and when even there was a report that 
the police might come, two of them find behind a tray the fly- 
papers from the October befor^, and thic.t they burn them. 
That is the story which they gave — a stoly which I did not 
at first understand, because it had not, aa they admitted, been 
told before. But having put these fly-papers out of that way, 
they were not likely to tell it unless thej' w^ere pressed upon 
it. That is the story about the fly-papers, and we cannot help 
remarking upon something else. You cannot leave out of this 
case the dates and the times at which these fly-p^tpers were 
bought. These fly-papers, which in Germany Mrs. Maybrick 
knew arsenic could be distiilcd from, are bought within three 
days of the illness — on the day before he got the prescription 
made up at Clay & Abraham's, and a day or two before Dr. 
Fuller’s prescription came from London. On the 29th the 
two dozen were bought — ^tit the very time when he was recover- 
ing fj»m that first illness~,rand it would be one of those curious 
coincidences w^hich might happen, but which would indeed be 
remarkable if so extraordinary a thing should have happened 
that she should have rsxtracted the arsenic for cosmetic pur- 
poses from fly-papers ^twice within one week, and just before 
he was taken ill, and just wdien he got Ijetter.® That is the 
history of the fly-papers. 

We now find him getting ill on the 27th. of April. Which 
of 'the medicines did he take, that from Clay & Abraham's or 
that from Londo»v before he wont to the Wirral races? We do 
net know' that. What we do know is this, that .he w as sick twice, 
and that when Mr. Thompson went to him at the races and 
asked him wliether he was ill' he said it was because he had an 
overdose of medicine. Nutre Y^app said he h«d been sick from 
a double dose of the raedinine from London, that medicine in 
on^ of those bottles. In one of those bottles there was arsenic ; 
the one from Clay & Abraham’^, Who put it there? How 
did Mr. M«aybrick come to take it?^ How was be made sick 
by it? Clearly he did not knojy the arsenic was in it. If he 
had known, the first thing he would have done would have 
been to see that he shouhl not receive an overdose. You 
will find that there was arsenic in that bottle, and thait is a 
circumstance which my friend does not in any w^ay attempt to 
explain. You know that at night he went to a <iinner, where 
he felt in such a condition that he w'as afraid his friends would 
think him drunk. 0.i the Sunday he was sick again, but that 
first illness, wherever the arsenic was procured, was oyer on 
the Monday. On the Wednesday Mr, Edwin Maybrick took 
down to his office some food, but that does not seem Jo have 
affected him much, and for that nighf he was bettei^, but on 
Thursday he took the food himsfelf, and the same evening did 
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not feel so well. I must remind you jof this, that the food was Mr Addlsoa 
brought down in a jug, which was warm^ in a pan newly 
bought, and taken him in a basin. Where was the arsenic 
found? It was not lound in tfid basin, it was not found in the 
pan. It was found in the jug. 

Sir/^iARLBS Russell — That is not so. Mr. Davies washed 
out both the pan, bafein, and jug, and* boiled the contents of all 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Mr. Addison — If I am wrong I hope I will be set right. My 
impression •was that it was taken from the inside of the rim of 
the jug, but it might be that ho mixed all the washings together. 

Jf that wjis so I shall say no more*, because one desires to be 
perfectly accurate in a case like this. I would rather assume 
for the moment that it was as my learned friend for the defence 
put it. All I can say is that thereu])on Dr. Paul made an experi- 
ment to show that he could get arsenic from the glaze of the 
pan and basin by acid ; and Mr. Da^^ies, who carefully tesfl?d 
the baSjin by boiling water in it, had not ])een able to get 
anything at all ; and according to Mr. Davies unless the arsenic 
had been put into the foo*] when it was boiled the only inference 
would be that there was arsenic in it to l>egin with. On Friday, 
the 3rd, Mr. Maybrick was taken ill. From Fridaj^ until his 
d^ath his illness •showed most of the symptoms of which my 
friend has spoken. , Up to the Thursday jveoide supposed th^y 
were dyspepsia. Dr. Carter, when he came on the Tuesday, 

was in consultation ’ 

Mr. Justice Stei^hen — Here»are my notes of Mr, Dijvies’ evi*- 
’dence (reading) — ** I poured water in and washed the jug out 
with it ; then reduced the bulk of water and tested it for arsenic 
and found distinct •traces of arsenic.** I bought a new pan and 
boiled distilled water to see whet4ier there was arsenic in the 
glaze of that pan, but found none.^’ • 

Sir Charles RussELL-r-If Mr.* Davies is here he will say I 
was correct. , 

Mr. Justice Stephen — ^Where^s Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies here stood up and said the washings of the pan, 
the basin, and the jug were all put. together, but the acid was 
not added in the pan or the jug or the basin. 

Mr. Addison — As my friend has said, after the washing 
of the jug there was something left which was mixed with 
the water in the pan, and these two together yielded 
arsenic. I will now pass on to the calise of illness. He 
said that he had not been very well, and the next day — on 
Friday, the 3rd — ^these symptoms began which continued more 
or less up to his death on the llth.. Now, upon that my 
friend sa^s that the doctors ^were mistaken, because they 
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A^ddtsoa alleged that it was dyspej^ia. What else could they call it? 
On the Thursday, however, Dr. Carter said that he had a 
strong presumption of an irritan| poison. '>Both doctors agree 
that they could not tell during life whetner the poison was 
arsenic or not, and this was the reason, that there was no 
diagnostic symptom in arsenic — ^that is, that no single synp.ptom 
taken by itself could be said to arise from •arsenic and nothing 
else. You have apparently vomiting, this retching of the 
bowels, this tenesmus and intense thirst, you have the dry 
and glazed throat, you have all these symptoms, But at the 
same time they may point to any irritant poison. It is said 
these symptoms ought to have followed a regular sequence, 
including severe vomiting or severe diarrhoea. It is said by 
Dr. Tidy, and l.>y our witnesses too, not only are arsenio 
symptoms different in this respect from any o'ther irritant, 
except it may be in their intensity, and by the fact that at 
lasr t^ere is the great R\"mptom of all, Dr. Fuller says, death; 
but he says all these symptoms vary in their intensity. * Some 
are present and some are absent, and they depend upon the 
idiosyncrasy of the p»-tieiit, of his treatment, and his habit. 
That being so, when^ you find this man had intense thirst, 
and that v^^miting and retching came on, and when you find all 
these symptoms pointed to some irritant person, then what' 
ca,n you say except that you would like to know what occurred 
at the post-mortem, and when the analysis was made. 

The post-inort?ixV was attended by Dr. Barron on behalf of 
Mrs. Maybrick — that is to. say, lis an impartial person — and^ 
he has told us the examination indicated irritant poison! And* 
when we look a t^ this niau^s Condition — the inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines — the doctors all say that death was 
the effect of an irritant, and they call it gastro-entoritis, which 
would be produced by poison of some kind. The doctors said 
there was irritant poison. Dr. Tidy agrees practically with that. 
He says of poison that what is poisqri to one man is not poison 
to another. He had heard of ^Doisoning by sausages, lobsters, 
and mystoriouR causes in meat which he could not explain 
except that they were poison. There must be some evident 
matter put into the system to account for what there is there. 
Dr. Macnamara suggested it might be brought on almost by 
natural causes, but when you consider how, while he was at 
Wirral races and when riding about was taken ill, I think you 
may reject that. Th*e doctors say what is the cause, and they 
open him and find arsenic. They found the effects of irritant 
poison when alive, and found arsenic in the liver when he was 
dead. As regards the extent of that arsenic, you have heard 
a good deal how it passes awqy. There was a fatal dose in 
this case. It barely amounted to a, fatal dose, but there the 
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arsenic was, and how did it get there 1 It has been suggested Mr Addison 
to you that ho might have had some habit of taking arsenic 
within a few months ^)f his deayi. Wo know nothing whatsoever 
of that, but is it not strange that if he had done so, 
that he who knew medicines so well, and was so fond 
of tallying about them, should never have suggested to a soul, 
through all the couit«;e of this illness,® that all these symptoms 
might have been due to his taking arsenic? Moreover, Dr. 

Paul is puzzled apparently by the presence of the arsenic, and 
Dr. Paid Says that in his reading he has known arsenic to 
remain for seven months. That is the longest case ho has 
known in his reading. Dr. Paul is not able to confirm that 
out of his own experience, but it is a case recorded in a book, 
and he and Dr. Tidy and Dr. Stevenson seemed to be agreed 
upon that poiht. 

If this case depended upon the niceties and disputes about 
petecnifle between the doctors, it wipuld be very difficult %y 
the juiy to come to a right conclusion. But wo are not com- 
pelled to go into any of those niceties. Those are theories 
which arc started to explain aivay facts.# The medical gentle- 
men say that the symptoms show^ed the ptesenco of an irritant, 
and upon analysis of parts of the body arsenic ws found. 
Utidoubtedly if l» had no case against the prisoner except that 
she had some time jpreviously been guilty of adultery, I might 
then think that the solicitude and tendcniess were natural under 
the circumstances. Unfortunately, she Lw put on record 
feelings so inconsiiitent with that solicitude and that tenderness 
“that they drive you to the conclusion that a strange and 
dreadful tragedy was at that time*going on. Let us recall to 
mind how matters stood. On the* ^Tuesday there was acute 
dyspepsia, but no one suggested a fatal termination. Mrs. 

Briggs came, and Nurse Gore when she arrived that afternoon 
saw that he w^as very ijl, but tjie idea of death had not been 
mentioned by either doctor or nurse or friend, and if the 
anxious wife had it in her mind# that he was going to die, was 
it not the first thing she would have asked the doctor whether 
or not there was any danger? Wciuld she not have asked the 
nurse ? * But the fact was that the doctor did not think he was 
lying there in the condition in which he was. Then it was 
whilst he was in that w^ay that she wrote that letter ivhich now, 
when you understand the w lTole case, throws so much light upon 
it that it is impossible for me noj to rrfer to it again. It 
goes to show that from Monday, the 6th, a w^ek after she 
bought the fly-papers, when he had been ill from the Friday 
before, she was in correspondence wifh the man with whom 
she had iommitted adultery in London, she had written him 
two letters, and, if that be the* case, are we talking about an 
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Hr Addison ordinary case of adultery? Was the tenderness and solicitude 
real tenderness and real solicitude? She had said to him that 
which would induce him to come^ to her, afraid she was 

discovere<l, and that there waiS something in the newspapers, 
and she Jiad written to reproach him, and on Wednesday she 
had written to him. #. 

Now, wlien Nurse Gor^s had been therc^ one quarter of an 
hour and she had just given her j}atient some medicine, 
and had liardly time to spare, this is the letter that 
she is writing — whilst there is this illness she is still 
in correspondence with the man who is so much impli- 
cated witli her in the • way you know in London — 
Dearest, your letter under cover to Jolm K. came to hand 

just after I bad written to you on Monday '' Now, you 

know what Monday the 6th was. “I did not expect to hear 
from you so soon, and had delayed in giving you any ins^ruc- 
tufiis!^ Since my return I have been nursing M. day and night. 
He is sick unto death,” Gentlemen, I don't want to gef away 
from the force of my learned friend's observations. She might 
have thougiit that before anybody else thought it. I leave that 
for you to judge, IsHhat the natural expression of a woman 
who has tender solicitations for her husband? ‘No, but it is 
the natural expression to write to her paramoi?r — The doctors* 
held a consultation yesterday, and all now, depends upon how 
loiig his sti-ength will hold out." Gentlemen, you know nobody 
had said that. my brothers-in-law are here, and we are 

terribly anxious. 1 cannot answer your letter fully to-day, my^ 
darling, but relieve your mind, as all fear of discovery *is now 
at an end." You see all festr of discovery was now at an end, 
not only then but for the* future. “ M. has been delirious 
since Sunday." Delirious!** Was she preparing the w'ay 
for what was going to happen ; for not only had he never 
been delirious at all, but he wns« never delirious until 
long after this — until the night before or the day before 
he die<l. I know he is perfeibtly ignorant even of the name 
of the street, and also that lie has not made any inquiries 
whatever.” Gentlemen, is it jiossiblc for a tender, solicitous 
wife, nursing lier liusband, to send sucli a letter? “ You need 
not trouble to go abroad on this account, dearest. Please 
do not leave England until I have §c?en you once again." She 
did not want him to go abroad, and she goes on to appeal to 
him in letters written un<Jer such circumstances. Wliether 
she be guilty or innocent, in a case like this I cannot but 
protest against the notion of any tenderness or solicitude for^ 
husband in a woman who wrote that letter. I can only say 
she was consummately cunning^ WeU, that was the state of 
things on the 8th. , 
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• 

Now we get to the 9th. I can hardly help having a feeling Mr Addison 
of regret that the terrible statement which has been made 
to-day should have been made. I cannot help thinking 
if my friend with* his art had not intended to leave this 
case enshrouded in mystery and doubt, it is a great pity 
that statement was ever made. Well, on that day, the 
very *day after thi^ letter. Nurse *Gore came on duty at 
noon. Nurse Gore made a statement, which, taken by 
itself, certainly outweighed a great many theories and proba- 
bilities in-* this case, Ixjcauso it looks something like proof 
positive of the administration of arsenic. She opened a fresh 
bottle of Valentine^s meat juice at eleven o’clock, and she 
gave some of it to the patient after mixing it with water and 
tasting it herself. After she had done with it she put it down, 
and at twenty minutes past twelve, under circumstances wdiich 
at least to lier seemed suspicious, she saw the prisoner take the 
bottte into the small I'oom, stay there tw^o minutes, comejbfltk 
and pujb it upon the table, and then immediately — ^lie w'as asleep 
at the time — suggested to Nurse Gore to leave the room to 
get some ice. Nurse Gore did not lea^e the room, and that 
Valentine’s meat juice w’ould have been* administered to him 
if it had not heen for Nurse Gore, who had seen thig, and had 
Md it to Nurse, Callory. It was never administered to him, 
and my friends say it is actually in her favour that it was not 
administered to him, and tliat it could not be from that he 
died. But why was it not adminislere<l 1 ^^ot by the will or 
act of this woman. She left jt to Ix^ administered by the first 
•murse who would come on duty, and in that food was half a 
grain of arsenic, such a dose as, being rept‘ated would kill. 

One had hoped tlpat upon that thgA' might •|.)e some w^ay of 
getting out of it, some suggestion that arsenic had found its 
w'ay into this food without any act of the prisoner at the bar. , 

Tile importance of this yioint^ has boon felt by her, and in 
that statement so carefully pro})ared and so ably delivered she 
gives an account wliich yoft heard this morning. She stated 
that she had put a white pow^der in the glass because he asked 
her to do so, and had said it would do him no harm. Well, 

«• gentlemen, I shall stop here for a moment. In her statement 
she said — I had no one to consult, no one to advise me; I 
w^as deposed from my position as mistress of my own house, 
and from the position of Efltendant on my husband, notwith- 
standing that he was so ill; and notwithstanding the evidence 
of the nurses and the servants, I may say that he missed me 
W’^henever I was not with him. Whenever I was out of the 
ro\m he asked for me, and for four days before he died I was 
not allowrtd to give him a piece of ice.” The statement was 
carefully prepared ; she ^aid that she put the white powder 
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Mr Addison into it because she was asked to do so, as he said it would do 
him no harm. I cannot help recalling to you in this connection 
the story which she told at another time about the white 
powders to others, and was it jxJlssible that^she could innocently 
have done this, thinking it would not do him any harm? After 
her experience in Germany, was it possible to suppose that she 
had put the white pow<k?r in in that way? If she hafi done 
it innocently, why did she not tell the nurse? What was the 
necessity for concealment? Why were the doctors and the 
nurses not told about it? W^hat necessity was th^ve to keep 
it quiet and secret? It was not a time when she could put a 
white ix)wder in his food , innocently or unsuspiciously. She 
had said he was dying. If that statement of the 8th was a 
true impression of his condition, why, on the day before, had 
she said that he was delirious, that he could i>3t recover, he 
was sick unto death? Is not that au extraordinary time to 
pr.t^a white powder in? She is complaining that she is the 
object of suspicion, that ^;he food is cooked by the nuvse, the 
management of the house entirely taken away from her. She 
said that not only to Humphreys, but to others, and yet she 
thinks that a proper Aime to tamper with the meat juice, and 
put a white powder in it of which she know§ nothing, and 
when at least it would be folly and madness op her part, unbv 
she were carrying on a murderous design, to do this without 
ifientioning it to any one. Ixit me remind ^ou how little notion 
her husband everjiad of arsenic. On the 27th it was a double 
dose of j^onie medicine which hp thought had made him ill ; 
on the 28tli he blamed some brandy ho had ; and again on 
another occasion he complidned of symptoms in his chest and 
of headaches, \>fliich he thought were duo Jo a strong cup of 
tea. Pi-isoner, on the occasion of one of these attacks, said to 
Yapp it was strange he should he sick again, it must have been 
from the sherry in the meat tea. On the 5tli she said to 
Elizabeth Humphreys — '' He has taken another dose of that 
horrid medicine from London. If lie had taken a little more 
he would have been a dead man.*' He was sick on the 6th, 
after taking A^alentine’s meat food. On the 7th, ho complained 
to Dr. Carter of something he had taken, which he suggested • 
had probably brought on his sickness. On the 8th, when the 
nurses came in, and when she evidently saw that she was not 
above suspicion of all these little tilings, the beef tea, Ijrandy, 
sherry, beef juice were all suggested as making him sick ; but 
not one word about arsenic' Do you believe, therefore, that he 
ever voluntarily took arsenic or knew about it? Where did she 
get the arsenic? fShe must have found it in some part of/3ie 
dressing-room, but we find no coloured powder except a powder 
for cata. If he took arsenic in his food, why did she put 
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this powder in his food at dead of night? On the 10th he Mr Addison 
says to her before Nurse Gallery, ''•Don’t give me the wrong 
medicine again.” She said, " WTiy, love, w^ho has given you 
the wrong medicine » ” Would ;t not have struck her to say in 
the presence of tlie nurse, " It w^as you that told me the night 
before; I have put the powder in it is true, but you told me.” 

Then %hen spoken to by Mr. Michael •Ma)- brick, at two o’clock 
on the same day, tAe 10th, " How dare you tamper w'ith the 
medicine? ” she said in reply she had only changed the medicine 
on accoin^ of the sediment; there is not one word, not a 
single suggestion of the story she now tells. On the same 
Friday it was that Nurse Wilson, came, and did she say to 
Wilson anything to suggest that she w-as putting a powder in 
his food? No, she said, " We cannot tell what is the matter 
with him, on what has brought this illness on.” What a 
remarkable thing! That was a state of things in wdiich they 
w’ere* supposed to say that you can believe one Avord o:^ihis 
statement, and to account for Nur^e Goie’s detection of the 
act which she saAv. Well, what happens next? The next 
day was Friday, the day before he died, and she suggests now 
in her statement that on the Friday she# revealed for the first 
time to her husband the fact that she had Iwjen to London anch> 
iy^d committed nduhery, and she does that very cfi^verly. If 
it is true it accounts for what he said several times in the 
presence of Nurse ‘Wilson, " Oh, Bunny, Bunny, hoAv could 
you do it? I didn’t think you would treat me so.” But you 
know by the letter that sho Avas keeping it Trom liim^ and thf^t 
Jie died in ignorance of it. Ilut I pass on from that. 

Mr. ^Tustick Stephen — I huA’c no doubt about the fact, and 
my impres.sion is that Mr. Maybrick^ A\hoii recalled yesterday, 
stated that he died in ignorance of i\, 

Mr. Addison — That his brother died in ignorance of the 
adultery of Lis wife in London. Now, gentlemen, he said to 
her on Friday, A\dth evidently sofnothing on his mind, wo do not 
know Avhat, "Oh, Bunny, Bunny, how could you do it? ” And 
Avith an art Avhich is remarkable* if it is not true, she says that 
she had told him of her adultery on the Friday. Can you 
^ belioA^e* the woman who, believing* that he A\as dying on the 
Wednesday, that the hand of death was then upon him, and 
that all the struggle was hopeless, can you lielieve that she, 
surrounded by suspicion, an the Friday night, Avithout any 
notice to anybody else, told him of her ipistake? But if she 
had done, and desired to make a clean breast of it, then, 
gentlemen, you aa^ouW have found some indications of it, and 
some indications of repentance in that letter which she AVTote 
toxhe ve^y man with whom she had carried on the intrigue of 
which discovery was made afterwards, and Avhen undoubtedly 
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tUf Milnon she was observing the suspicions of the others. She writes a 
letter in which there is* not the remotest indication of the 
sorrow set out to-day. I am writing to you,’ ' she says, to 
give me every assistance in yoprfc power inVhis terrible trouble. 

. . . The truth is known about my visit to London, and 

my last letter to you is in the Iiands of the police. Appearances 
are terribly against me, tat befoi-e God I swear I am inncfcent.” 
Is that the letter of a woman who had confessed to her husband 
wdth shame and sorrow her sin the day before he died? If she 
had done that, do you imagine this man w'ould ta the first 
person to whom she would appeal for assistance, and would 
she say to him, “My last. visit to London is known, and my 
last letter is in the hands of the police ”? Would not she have 
app[ie<l to him, if she did apply, and if her story was true, in 
the language of ref)entance, and of a sorrowful woman — “ I 
confessed all to him — all that happened on that day”? You 
heard the statement she has read. It is inconsistent 
with the defence. * ^ 

Now, there is another matter — ^the last matter wdtli which 
I shall trouble you — that my friend has not in the least 
attempted to explain® In her room there was a box, and 
what was found in the box? In that box were found three 
bottles of^arsenic in different degrees of solution, and no fe;- 
paper, and on the top of those was a bottle of 
Valentine’s meat essence, without any poison in it. What 
do you infer from that? Who put it there? Who had these 
throe bottles of arsenic dissolving on the 11th and 12tli of 
May? My friend said, and with force, that thei^e jvas na 
evidence of how she got the arsenic. Wo have no evidence 
of how she got dt, but alie had it. It was there, dissolving 
there, and dissolving in tllose bottles. You liave, above all, 
in anothe)' box the handkerchief steepecl in arsenic in some milk 
ill a tnmlder. If the handkerchief was put in the dressing 
gowm it would certainly acco^int for* the appearance of the 
pocket, and it seems to bo a very ftiir account of how that 
arsenic Avas there. We are subject to this obvservation, which 
I don’t Avant to deprive of any force it ouglit to have, “ Why 
on the day lier husliand died was not the arsenic removed, auvi. 
all traces of her crime obliterated? ” That does seem an 
observation that ought to cany a certain amount of weight 
with you. There may be an ansAver».to it siicli as this, that those 
who commit offences^of this kind are not always careful enough 
to remove traces of it, and* they do leave behind them such an 
indication as this. My friend ha.s gone on to say that some 
■sort of suspicion had been directed to her since the Wednesday. 
There is one answer to* that which I cannot help t];iinking is 
unanswerable, that in the same way*that she did not remove 
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the arsenic t^l^ich was found in the place, the three letters of Mr Addison 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th, which were evidence of her guilt, 
were not destroyed, but found^ as the result of equal carelessness 
in a drawer. > 

These are the salient features of the case. If any one of 
you has in his mitd a strong doubt remaining, and not remov- 
able by argument, of her guilt, then^,! hope you will act upon 
it. It must be a gratification to a great many people if you 
acquit her. The law throws the onus, as my learned friend 
has said, ^pon us of laying a firm and clear conviction. The 
details of it no doubt you will have to listen to from my lord, 
who will go carefully through thq evidence. If, when you 
come 0 consider it, you find that our proofs have failed and 
the case is not made out, if you find it is not made out, as my 
learned friend., has said, not only in the minds of all twelve, 
but in one mind, and if our proofs fail, then it is no 
sign of weakness in you — it is, on the contrary, the car^^^wig 
out of the law in you to say, ** Welare not satisfied, and the 
prisoner is not guilty.'* It is no derogation at all from your 
duty, it is compliance with it. As you know, according to the 
solemn oath which you have taken, yojjr duty is to act in 
accordance with the evidence, and if that evidence fails it is 
p^ier an indication, even if a crime has been comfeitted and 
this woman be guilty, it is rather an indication that the proofs 
should be as clear m the light of noonday. It is only in tile 
case of your minds being firm and clear that I would suggest to 
you to find this prisoner guilty. You have,**^a8 stern minister^ 
pf justice, to disregard all those feelings of sympathy which the 
age and the sex and the position of this unhappy woman would 
naturally create in your bosoms, and^deal outito her the same 
justice as you woiiFd deal out to a pbor and ill-favoured person 
who might be found guilty of thffi terrible crime. If she be 
guilty, if these facts satisfy your minds, then, gentlemen, 
have, indeed, in this investigation, brought to light a very 
terrible deed of darkness, and proved a murder founded upon 
profligacy and adultery, and caPk'ied, out with a hypocrisy and 
a cunning which have been rarely equalled in the ann»als of 
crime. . • 

^ [As the Court was rising Mr. Pickford made an application 
to his lordship as to whether the attendance of the medical 
and other witnesses would bp required on the following day. 

His lordship said that he could say nothing about it. He 
had known cases in winch questions asked at the last moment 
upon matters that could not have been foretold, had proved of 
th€L utmost importance, and said that he could not say that 
th^ttendance of any of the witnesses could be dispensed with.] 

The Court then adjourned. 
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Sixth Day— Tuesd^, 6th August, z 

ITie Couri met at ten o’cl^k. 

The Judge’s Summing Up. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — Gentlemen of the jury, it now be- 
comes my duty to call yo^r attention to the evidence which 
has been given in this case, and I feel myself boiind^ in con- 
sideration both of its importance — ^its terrible importance — 
and also of the great length to which it has run, to go through 
the whole of the evidence which has been given. 1 am sorry 
to^ay I shall not be able to arrange it before you exactly as 
I could wisli, because when a large matter has to be, placed 
before a party of persons like yourselves — I mean a body of 
men not too large to exclude individuality, and yet large 
enough to provide fou^full communication of ideas — it is very 
difficult, if not to say practically impossible, for the judge "who 
is summing up to them to arrange the whole matter in his oik:? 
way, and yet in such a "way that he can l>e sure of doing 
complete justice to the evidence which has been put before you. 
Witnesses naturally are obliged to witness to a great number 
of matters quite luiconnected witji each other; and to dissect 
tlie evidence of each witness in such a way as to bring, before* 
you at one view the wliole of the matters to which he has 
testified would bean enormous labour, and it would be a labour 
which would hardly be repaid in regard to its clearness for your 
consideration. I shall take the course, accordingly, of going 
tlfrougli the evidence as it has already been given. It has 
already been carefully considefed by f^iose who have had the 
management of the case on both sides, and although in some 
instances to some extent the '6;i’rangement of the witnesses is 
not that which I should myself have chosen, it is that wdiich 
presents the matter to you ‘as you have heard it, and I think ^ 
I should do more harm than good by attempting to rearrange 
it in a different way. This, unfortunately, in one sense, implies 
a good deal of repetition. You hoivo the same thing testified 
to by a great many different witnesses, and although it may be 
somewhat more tedious for you to hear, the repetition makes 
it better to remember. I have very little to lay before you, to call 
your attention to, by way of a general introduction to the cajfe. 
It is a case on which imich might be said, and has J^een sd5d, 
upon the topics of the absence of reasonable doubt, the well-worn 
topic of the prisoner being entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and 
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a good deal of other general matter of sort which it is 
necessary for me to repeat, and oh whibh I need only say that^ ^ * 
as to your duty in the matter I do^ libt thinli, that there or 
has been, expressed any difference of opinion, U^d I would aadpt " 
with equa^, readiness either the exhortationa ;of Mr. Addison on 
the one side or those of Sir Charles Russell o%the other. ? 

1 will just mention to you by waj* of more special introduction, 
in a very fbV w'ords, the leading dates in the case, because they 
enable you to bear in mind, what is not^ialways very easy to 
bear in mind, the general thread of the narrative; and to 
understand by these dates the stage which the matter has 
reached. Gentlemen, the time* over wliich these transactions 
ranged is from somewhere about the 21st of March, and the 
last in the general narrative is the death of Mr. Maybrick, 
or possibl} it was the post-mortem examination of his body, 
his death having tiiken place on Saturday, ilthe 11th May, 
late in the evening, and the pgst-mortcm was held^vln the 
following Monday. Now, these are tlie leading dates, and, 
subdividing them more carefully, I will point out to you how 
they come in. First of iill, it w'as„al>out the 21st of March 
Mrs. Maybrick went up to London.^ It was there that the 
relations vshich you have had described existed* between her 
>'and Brierley. The next date after that took place is the Grand 
National something. I don’t know whether it is a race, ^ or a 
steeplechase, or what it is — but it is something which is called 
the Grand National, as if everybody kiie;^'^ what the substantive 
was — but the Grand National took place on the»^th Mapreh. 
Immediately after the Grand National the great quarrel between 
Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick took «placc, and for the purpose of 
settling the qujrrel, so far as a ^settlement could be effected. 

Dr. Hopper, who had been the family physician, was called 
in on the 30tli March, and some kind of reconciliation took 
place. Somewhere ajjout at a date which is not correctly 
fixed, but about the 12th to the 19th March, took place the 
purchase of fly-papers, and sqme time shortly after that occurred 
— I think there w^ere two purchases of fly-papers — a matter 
occurred in the middle of April. On the 27th April, or near 
the end of April, occurred the Wirral races; and after that 
there took place the illness of Mr. Maybrick, and that illness, 
as I understand, was the first illness which it is suggested was 
due to the poisoning. ^ 'r; 

Mr. PrcKFORD — Will your lordship forgive me; in regar^ to 
the question of fly-papers, Wokes fixed the date as the 24th, 
and the second chemist the 29tli April, and not March. 

, Mr. JusTicss Stephen — I said ^ril. There is no use in 
disputing about whether I used one word or another. However, 
about that date in .^pril tfie Wirral races were followed by 
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Mr Jgjtt ej which wire ^^ribed to arsenic. To a certain extent 

itfay be said that Mr. Maybrick recovered from that illness, 
th^uj^‘ it cannot be said that he recovered absolutely and 
‘ entli^y. It was at tiiat time, §.n<l in connection with that 
illness, that Dr. Humphreys was called in ; and the attendance 
^pr. Humphreys did not entiioly cease, although' ;it nearly 
cefifed for a few dhys, but he fontinued practically in attendance 
throughout the whole of"^tlxe time. Now, the next circumstance 
that took place was,^the attendance of Mr. Maybrick at his 
office several times at the beginning of May. The foo(J which 
he took to his office was prepared on four occasions, and taken 
down dn three occasions. last attendance at the office 

was on Friday morning, the 3rd May. He returned to his 
house from the office and took to his t)cd on that day. Then 
comes an interval from the 3rd May to the llth May, a week 
and a day, duripg which he suffered with various symptoms 
which have heard so much about, and he died about half- 
past eight in the evening of Vhe llth May. Those, in a few 
words, are the leading dates of the case; you will have to 
consider them very much more in detail as we go on with the 
evidence. Now, the next matter to be considered is the evidence 
on all these different points, and the range of evidence is in 
itself very wide ; the circumstances connected with^ the evidence . 
are very varied, and the different witnesses go backwards and 
forwaVds in a way which makes the evidence somewhat confusing 
from the beginning of the case to the end. The first witness 
calle^i beW,ft you w^as 'the surveyor^ who prepared the plans, 
but there were no plans used except the plan of the bedrqom 
in which the poor man died. I, do not think any part of that 
was very material esl-ept the way in which the bedroom opened 
into the inner room which wras used as a dressing-room. Now, 
that is the way u[:>on which most of these occurrences that we 
have lieard desciibed passed. Now, the first witness who was 
called before you, after the architect anJ surveyor, was Mr. 
Michael Maybrick. • 

He is one of two brothers of the deceased. I do not know 
whether there ai-e any more brothers, but there are tavo only 
concerned in this case, namely, Mr. Michael Maybrick and 
Mr. Edwin Maybrick. Some observations have been made upon 
their conduct, and I will say a word upon that before I go 
tb|:ough the evidence of Michael. ^Mrs. Maybrick herself 
pathetically complained* of the manner in which they treated 
her.fe Sir Charles Russell — though I don’t think he exactly 
censured their conduct — ^pointed out that it w^as in his view 
somewhat harsh, and that it was needlessly suspicious, and 
that the suspicions they chose to entertain in their minds cet * 
the whole of this unhappy business in nlotion, although Mrs. 
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Maybrick was not to blame. Now, gentlemen, I think it is Mr Jumii# 
fair to say on a subject of thai sort that the same remark ®^*^*^*® 
applies to the servants and to the nurses, who were all placed 
in a most painful positibh.* If you should arrive finally at 
the conclusion that Mrs. Maybrick is not guilty, well, then, 
no^ doubt, that will establish, amongst other things, that their 
conduct in the Tjfiatter W'as needtbssly suspicious; but, on the 
other hand, if she was guilty, you cannot charge them after- 
wards with entertaining undue suspicions, and I think the case 
really 4s not practically influenced one w^ay or the other by 
the manner in which they behaved. Tliey behaved as well as 
it occurred to tliem to behave *at the time, and I think it is 
due to them, and to all persons who w'ere placed in so dreadful 
a position as that of suspecting a secret treacherous domestic 
murder — it is due to them to say that it is almost as unhappy 
a position to be placed in as an innocent man can well occupy. 

It you think of it for one moment, you can hardly imagine 
a more dreadful necessity than that of supposing that your 
brother’s wife, who probably very often is the person to whom 
you arc in the ordinary course of# human intercourse much 
attached, is. carrying on a transactibn of that kind — it is a 
thing exquisitely painful. How a man could b 9 behave, if he 
’ is unhappy enough to conceive a suspicion — ^liow he could so 
behave himself, as to conduct liimself quite properly and 
prevent himself from being reproached afterwards, either for 
wicked suspiciousness or for almost criminal indulgence, namely, 
reluctance to face a dreadful fact — how lie coUid'Tiehafe in 
such a way as to escape those reproaches is a difficulty which 
will present itself to you more ’and more yividly the more you 
consider the sabject. I feel that, until your verdict decides 
the matter, I should abstain* myself from having an opinion 
as to the way they behaved. At various points I feel they were 
placed in a very difficult position. I do not say they always 
took the best course in, the matter at all; but I do not think, 
on the other hand, especially when you remember some of the 
circumstances brought to the attention of the medical men, 
tha,t you can blame them fm* feeling in a most awkward 
position, for having suspicions, which they certainly had, for 
having to some extent interfered with Mrs. May brick’s natural 
position in the house, ,and liaving prevented her, as far as 
possible, from pursuing a course which they thought she was 
pursuing. That is a matter on which 1 can really say nothing 
beyond this, that it is all part of one dreadful w^ole, and that 
their position in the case, and the amount of blame, if any, 

• to JjCj attached to them, must be <3etermined by the ultimate 
result of your opinion as .to the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner. The first •witness w^as Mr. Michael Maybrick, a 
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musical composer, of Kegent's Park, London. Referring to the 
* letter written by the prisoner to Brierley, and shown to Mr. 
Michael Maybrick by Mr. Edwin Maybrick, that letter is in 
the prisoner's handwriting. I pas^ il over at present, contenting 
myself with this, that, taken by itself, it establishes the unfaith- 
fulness of Mrs. Maybrick to her husband. It contains other 
matters whicli certainly must have been a very great sMock 
indeed to both of the brothers, especially in view of the circum- 
stances in wliicli it w’as found. It certainly justified amongst 
them a painful and miserable state of things. « 

His lordship then referred to the conversation w^hich ensued 
between Mr. Michael Maybrick and Mrs. Maybrick, and to the 
statement of the former that he had a strong suspicion — upon 
which the learned counsel, Sir Charles .Russell, did not cross- 
examine the witness as to -what that suspicion wa»— and that 
he blamed her for not calling the nurses earlier and also a 
consulting physician. The letter of Brierley certainly was" a 
ground upon which suspicion* strong or weak, might be raised. 
The mere not calling in a professional nurse and not calling 
in a second physician certainly seems very slight ground on 
which to base any very strong suspicion. There is a suggestion 
tkat one of her brothers-in-law had owed her a spit^ ever since 
her marriage. I do not know, however, that you ought 
believe that very much, for various reasons. He was not asked 
any tjuestions which would tend to confirm that opinion, and I 
do not myself sec that we have material to form an opinion 
about it.. J[;te had heard as to Bri^rley's letter. There is no 
evidence as to the terms on which they were. The relationship * 
might have been a very intimate one, or very little, according 
as it happens. Mr. Maybrick said in one, case of strong 
suspicion — "I had heard that Dr. Humphreys was in attend- 
ance^ and that there w^s a nurse in attendance, and that Dr. 
Carter was called in.” That makes his strong suspicion more 
remarkable. However, she said that she had nursed her 
husband, and asked who liad a better right to do so than his 
wife. I agree to that, of course ; everybody must agree to it. 

“ I will at once go and see Hupiphreys. I was very much dis- 
satisfied with the case.'* Those remarks are well worth attend- 
ing to, although they do not very greatly affect the ultimate 
result. Having seen this letter at the time, and viewing the 
condition in which he found his bf other, those things go 
together to explain the# very sad and altogether anomalous and 
terrible state of things w'hicfi had existed in the house at the 
time. If Mr. Michael Maybrick had said straight out to Mrs. 
Maybrick, “ I have seen this letter, and that dissatisfies me 
with the whole case, and suggests to my mind a suspicien Siiat 
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you are murdering my brother ” — if he had done that he would Mr Juitiea 
have done an act of extraordinary rashness and cruelty. I 
do not think it is fair to say of a man, “ Why, you never 
clearly accused me at all. You never brought a clear accusa< 
tion, and unless you can show on what grounds you ought to 
have brought such an accusation, the case must rest entirely 
on niere suspicion.” It would have* been cruel and wicked to 
make an accusation of that kind against a person without t 
being in a position to support it. That is a remark doubtless 
on the one side somewhat against Mrs. Ma 3 ^brick, but it was 
a statement of things unmistakably suggestive under the 
circumstances. • 

[Continuing to read the evidence, his lordship commented on 
the fact of Mr. Michael Maybrick having taken away the 
brandy from the sick room.] That shows that he had 
some suspicion of the brandy. I went into the room 
and* took from the washstand a J;)ottle of Valentine's iheat 
extract, a little more than half -full, which had been uncorked. 

I gave it to Carter." That, as I take it, is the bottle 
of which we have heard so much, will be further com- 
mented upon later. Passing on, Irf the bedroom I found 
Mrs. Maybricjc pouring from one bottle to another^and patting 
. the labels. I ^aid, ^ hlorrie, how dare you tamper with the 
medicine 1 ' ” Verily this was a strange — I don’t say strayge 
considering the circumstances, but dreadfully unwelcome — 
remark to make to a lady in her own l^use, when she is in 
attendance on her husband,# and something which sh^Wfed the 
• state lof feeling in his mind, and must have attracted her 
attention. “ I said I was much dissatisfied w^th the occurrence, 
and would have tjie prescription i^flmediately made up, and I 
did so.” That, again, is a circipnstance which to some extent 
must have shown her the suspicion at that time in his mind. 

Passing on, after the bottle w^js given to Dr. Carter — “ In the 
morning Carter made a statement to me about the bottle.” 

We now know what that sta^pient w^as, namely, that he had 
examined the bottle, and found in it something which he 
suspected to be arsenic, and which, made him take the bottle to 
^Hho anhlyst in order to bo more fully examined. He mentions that 
he saw Yapp, and that she brought him up two parcels — this 
chocolate box and a parcel which had upon it the words Arsenic 
— ^Poison for cats ” — and, Ihen, having found these, Mr. Steel, 
the solicitor, advised that he should, seal tfie articles up. They 
were placed in the cellar, and they are now produced here. 

He also mentions that he searched in the bedroom with Edwin, 
where he found three letters. They aj^e letters which you have 
hear<fYe|>eatedly read, and which I shall have to read to you 
again. Mr. Michafl Maybrick,* in cross-examination, described 
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Kr Jtistlea the visit of his brother to Dr. Fuller. Then it was that Edwin 

*^^*****® told him about the letter •to Brierley. Mrs. Briggs first saw 
him next day. ** I thought he was better on Thursday,” he 
says. ** I expressed my suspieio^n ^to Mrs. May brick. I did not 
express suspicion to the nurses. They had received upon arrival 
instructions which w^ould raise suspicion in their minds.” 
The instructions were that they would be responsible fort any- 
thing given to him, and that she Avas not to Administer anything. 
In consequence of what he had heard he took possession of a 
bottle of brandy. Nurse Goro made a statement ^al>out the 
Valentine’s meat juice, I shall I’eserve what I have to say 
about that till we come to cpnsider Mrs. Maybrick’s statement. 
Mr. Michael Maj'brick says, “ Nothing was given to my brother 
out of that.” That is to say, nothing was given to him out of 
the bottle of Valentine’s meat juice, which undoubtedly had 
arsenic in it. Its presence was detected, but of that bottle 
whiei was poisoned he certainly had none. He had a small 
taste out of it l^fore it whs poisoned, given to him by, Nurse 
Gore. “ The changing of the medicines w’as made on Friday 
afternoon, the 10th.” Well, I do not see anything important 
in this. There was aiT brown paper parcel labelled “Poison,” 
but that contained no arsenic, llien he w'^as asked, on another 
bead of evidence altogether, and said his brotlier was vej;y 
particular alxvut his personal appearance. He took podophyllin 
pills and phosphonis pills. Witness w^as Usked whether his 
brother had had a habit of taking a powder, and he said that 
the heard of* it w%as from {i letter wdiich Mrs. Maybrick 

sent to him in a private and confidential nfanner, but, which* 
he had destroyed. She said^ that she had searched the house, 
and found her Inl'sband had been taking a white powder, and 
asked witness not to let him know. lie, however, mentioned it 
to^his brother, wdio said, “ Whoever told you ; it is a damned 
lie.” That certainly showed an irritable state of mind in James 
Maybrick. The brotlier understood that* he took it for a certain 
purpose, and did not like to have it* talked about. I may just 
observe about this that three of four witnesses all gave some- 
what similar evidence about his irritability on matters of this 
kind being talked about. T^here w^as a Liverpool captain wdicw 
went over to Norfolk, and an American, a chemist, and some 
Liverpool merchants. And the last witness called, Sir James 
Poole, said that he blurted out the fact that he was in the 
habit of taking poisonous drugs, but he did not seem to have 
sworn at Sir James Poole,' because it was his own statement 
alone that was under conversation. I must say that from the 
way in which these different matters appeared to have been 
mentioned, he seemed to feel sore about it, and did njot like 
to have it talked about. • • 
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Now, with regard to tfie evidence of Mr. Michael Maybrick, yr 
he was questioned about the dispu^s between Mr. and Mrs. 
Maybrick, and he said he did not know there was a dispute 
about a man, but there were complaints on both sides — there 
were disputes as soon as a oSrtain woman’s name was men- 
tioned. The next witness was Dr. Hopper, and from his 
evidence it appears that the deceased was a man who complained 
very much. He attended on Mr. Maybrick between June and 
December, 1888, and pi^scribed a nerve tonic. He said he* 
had a conversation with him about arsenic, and Mr. Maybrick 
said he kdew of the use of it as an anti-|)eriodic. On tho 30th 
March of the present year Mrs. Maybrick went to him and 
complained tliat she had been a^^ake all night. She had a 
black eye, which he had given her. Tliis is an important 
fact, for this assault, she said, was tho result of a quarrel on 
tlie occasion of the Grand National. She said she had a strong 
feeling against him, a dislike to him, and was going to a lawyer 
about a separation. Afterwards •Dr. Hopper went to' Mr. 
Maybrick’s house and saw them together. They stated tho 
reason of the quarrel, and Mr, Maybrick said she had walked 
along the course with a gentleman namied Brierley after he had 
forbidden her. The result of this Vas that the husband 
agreed to p^ the wife’s debts, and there was Apparently a 
’ reconciliation. • I asked a question to ascertain the relations 
between Dr. Hopper and these Maybricks. He said he y^as 
just the family doctor, he had attended her on two occasions, 
and had attended the children. It is f(y you to consider the 
^ nature of the comf)laint for Avhich the husband treated tlfs wife 
so brdtally, giving her a black eye as the result of the quarrel, 
and not only so, but did it with the serious question of jealousy ; 
and though the doctor had arraijged for the husband to pay 
her debts, you must consider whether that is a reconciliation. 

I should have tho\ight when things had gone on to that length 
that a reconciliation, a growth of affection between these two 
persons, must be a sligljjb and superficial thing until after a 
lapse of time, and the expressivi of kindness and good behaviour 
on both sides had brought about a i^erfect reconciliation. But 
after ^ desiderate quarrel there simply comes the family doctor, 
'who intervenes, and to say that that is a reconciliation does 
not accord with my knowledge of human nature. “ In June 
and December, 1888 — that is the last part of last year — I may 
have seen him fifteen or twenty times. I treated him for com- 
plaints of the liver, digestive organs, and* the nerves. He used 
to exaggerate the importance of his complaints. He was given 
to dosing himself, and used to take things suggested by bis 
friends, which I had not prescribed^ He told me that hap- 
pen*^ frequently. He. told :gae he had taken double doses of 
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Mr Justiee some medicines, when single doses had produced no effect. For 

Stephen ^ considerable time he seems to have taken most deadly poisons 
—among other things prussic acid. This was certainly as 
dangerous a habit as one could^ well practise. In 1882 he 
complained of numbness in his llands and feet, also in his legs. 
He had been a long time in America ; and he said that he knew 
there a doctor. I did not^exactly catch the name of the dbctor, 
but it was a doctor of New York who gaVe him certain pre- 
• scriptions, the principal one of which contained nux vomica* 
Mrs. Maybrick told me, either in June or Septeml/er, 1888, 
that he took a very bad medicine, which had a very bad 
effect upon him, and she wanted me to stop him from taking 
it.'' That is her second and other mention of the subject. 
She mentioned it once to the brother, and also seems to have 
mentioned it once to the doctor, and seemed tq. attach con- 
siderable importance to it, and was desirous that Dr. Hopper 
should prevent its going on. This is a very important matter 
to bear in your minds. Amongst other things she refej*red — 
as you heard on Monday — she referred to the powder which 
she had given him in terms such as to suggest, as far as I 
can recollect, that the^*powder she gave him Avas the powder 
which she supposed lie was in the habit of taking. When I 
called I made some sort of search," He seems to have look^J 
about in the dressing-room and found nothing poisonous. 

" He told me in 1882 that he had taken arsenic periodically. 

I last saw him in December, 1885. I treated him for 
indig^tion. He told me that he had deliberately taken Fellows' 
ByVup,"whidi contains a minute dofe of hypophosphite, quinine, < 
iron, and strychnine, and podophyllin," and also I think arsenic 
was mentioned as^iwell. I^ liave the word arsenic certainly in 
my notes, although it is not in this Avitness'k evidence. “ He 
also mentioned to me that hb had taken hop bitters. But 
hemever mentioned aVsenic as a thing he was in the habit of 
taking." That evidence of Dr. * Hopper* certainly shows some 
degree of familiarity on the part of Mr. Maybrick with patent 
m^icines of a certain kind, aftd that Mrs. Maybrick had a 
suspicion that her husband was taking such medicines, as 
otherwise she would not have spoken to Dr. Hopper about the. 
use of powder. 

Matilda Briggs, an old friend of the family, was the next 
witness called V>y the prosecution. * She was told by Mrs. 
Maybrick the day after the Grand National that her husband 
had struck her, and** that •they never had a serious quarrel 
before. That certainly was a pretty serious one to begin 
with; very serious indeed. Mrs. Briggs speaks about sug- 
gesting a nurse, and Mrr. Maybrick does not appear, t<^have 
told witness anything about« the Ulness. I suppose that 
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at the latter part of Mr. Ma^^brick’s illness, if this were really Mr Justlee 
an innocent illness, there would be nothing particular requir- Stephen 
ing notice; and a nurse would be absolutely necessary, or at 
least very convenient, as Mrs. May brick, having nursed her 
husband day and night, must hiwe been fairly broken dowm. 

A letter was written by Mrs. Maybrick, at Mrs. Briggses sug- 
gestion,, to the man Brierley, in which she said she was in 
fearful trouble, and asking Brierley td send her some money 
at once, and declaring that appearances were terribly against 
her. Sir Charles Russell, in cross-examination, made a remark 
in connection w'ith this letter which, I think, was perfectly 
fair. I suggeste<i the writing of the letter to Brierley in 
sarcasm.’’ I do not know that that remark matters very 
much, but it w'as a curious observation to make. I was 
asked to read the letter, which I did. I didn^t expostulate 
with her, and Ihe policeman kept it.” That is a serious 
matter in the case, and Mrs. Briggs’s remark about sar- 
casm is a very odd one. Mrs. Mavbrick was having a con- 
versatioit* wdien in her bedroom with Mrs. Briggs, and outside 
on the landing was Mrs. Hughes. The bottle of Valentine’s 
meat juice in which arsenic had been ^und was mentioned 
in her presence. But the police constable said I wasn’t 
to speak, that was when I was telling how it caino f^)out that 
it'h^d been found.” I do not think that can be regarded 
as misconduct on the part of the policeman. He no doubt 
wished to avoid the imputation of allowing her to say before? 
him what he thought she had better not say^ and that is what 
an honourable man^ w'ould naturally feel. It has s^’^>*of, 
v^ry remote bearing upon the statement which she made on 
Monday ; but what I have to say about that I will defer until 
I come to the subject of that statemy^it. There are so many 
circumstances, and it is so very dijlicult to tell what is due to 
each person, that it introduced a great d^l of difficulty into 
the case. I do not see that aiiy^inferencc can be drawn either 
as to the prisoner’s guift or innocence from her having told 
Brierley that she want^ mofiey Jor necessaiy purposes, especi- 
ally for such puiposcs as telegrams to America, postage, &c. 

No doubt she did want money, and it certainly adds nothing 
aC* all to what else had passed between them. Mrs. Hughes 
was called as a witness to corroborate her sister. She men- 
tions finding certain things, but I do not see that her evidence 
adds much to the case. Itf confirms the history of what the 
policeman said ; but her testimony all comefi into those words : 

“ I recollect the policeman interrupting a conversation. It 
was about Valentine’s meat juice.” I have no doubt I 
shall be reminded if there is anything in the rest of her state- 
ment wMck it is ^wished should be read,* but a good deal of it 
has ffiractically ceased to bb of afiy interest. 
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Mr Jgstlee I will now pass on to the evidence of Mr. Edwin Maybrick. 

^ He says his brother went to the Wirral races, and when there 
complained of numbness in the limbs and right hand. That 
does not appear to be a subj^iito which any one attaches much 
importance. Such numbness is not uncommon. This, I think, 
is the first notice we have had of the Wirral races, but some of 
the other witnesses say it was a very rainy day that* he went 
there, that he was \inwell all the day anA attracted notice. He 
said something to one of them about having an overdose of 
medicine, and then w'ent off home. He dined ^at a friend's 
house on the way, and his arms there shook in such a way that 
he spilled some wine, and was afraid that they would think he 
had been drinking too much. ITiis evidence fills up some things 
mentioned by others, but I don’t think it of very great import- 
ance in the case. “ I handed the things to, Mr. Baxendale. 
Mrs. Maybrick sat up most of the night with her husband. I 
was not there when she sent for Dr. Humphreys. He had 
attended from the 7th May till the 11th of May. He attended 
from the date of the Wirral races till the day of liis death. 
On Saturday, the 11th May, he died at 8.30 in the evening." 
Then there was the glcstion of Dr. M'Cbeyhe. She telegraphed 
to bring up Dr. M'Cheyne, and then he said, " I sent for Dr. 
Carter."*- She does seem to have sent for iiurses. I ^on't 
see anything upon which you can ground a Suggestion that she 
»kept people away from her husband, or prevented the medical 
men or nurses seeing him on every occasion when they could be 
of use to him. ^There are a good many small observations I 
wifTpasS over, because the masfi of the evidence is so great that 
I do not feel called upon to call your attention to every par- 
ticular incident' that is mfentioned. “ From Wednesday, the 
8th, until the death, I fbrbade Mrs. Maybrick to give food or 
meclicine to the patient. •! said that I should hold them re- 
sponsible for the ntedicine and food given to Mr. Maybrick. I 
did not tell Mrs. Maybrick •! had given these instructions." 
Tliis is the time slie complains of as being excluded from attend- 
ance upon her liusband, and' I can hardly imagine anything 
more irritating or more terrible to any woman than to be treated 
in that way in her own house. Whether or not this ihing 
necessary to bo done is one of the things which your verdict will 
decide. Of course, if she really was poisoning her husband, it 
is the best reason for it. I don't think it could be avoided. If 
she was not, it was one of the misfortunes from which she has 
suffered. He and his wife and Captain Irving dined together 
on Wednesday, the 5th, and there is some evidence about pre- 
scriptions and other small matters about things at the office. 

I may just observe that really nothing seemed to ccpngjpf •what 
was in the office, with one exception — the jug in which there . 
was a certain amount of arsenic «aid to be found when the 
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contents of the other vessels in which he had had his luncheon 
had been washed. But there is nothing else of importance at ^ 
the office. 

That concludes Mr. Edwin Ma^^brick, and the next witness is 
Thomas Symington Wokes, who says that Mrs. Maybrick bought 
fly-paper, and told him that the flies were troublesome in the 
kitchen. • You will be able to know wlyither flies are trouble- 
some in the middle of ’•April or not. With reference to her 
statement, I will speak at more length later on. On the 29th 
of April she purchased some lotion and twenty -four fly-papers, 
paying for them at the time. I attach no importance whatever 
as to why she paid for them at the time ; it would be a hard 
thing to say, because she did not book them that she wanted 
to conceal the matter, and if they did so they would have to 
say why did she deceive Wokes more than Hanson. It seems to 
me to be hypercritical to attach any importance to her paying 
for the •fly-papers on that occasion. The fly-papers were in 
a conspici^ous position in the shops, aiK? as often ha.p])ens when 
people go into a place and see some things they want to buy 
them ; she bought on this occasion a lotion — I think elder flower 
— and according to tlie evidence of one or t^o witnesses arsenic 
is the natural thing to put in it. These fly-papers have been 
analy^d, and found to contain arsenic. • 

I'hen we come to the morning of the 27th April, the day of 
the Wirral races. George Smith, one of the servants of the < 
deceased at the office, said that he saw lus master on thtit occa- 
sion at the office, and he did not look well. • On the Ist Mrgr 
he^aw hiqi warm something in a*pan, and on the Wednesday he 
said he felt very seedy. This witness saw him on the Thursday, 
and he seemed very well. He left the Friday, and never 
came again. FridayVas tlie day on wiiich began the symptoms 
of what may l>e called the fatal dose.* Tliomas Lowry, clerk to 
the deceased for nearly live years, says he lame to the office • 
on the 27th, about 11.15, mnd left? to go home before t\velve,* 
and comes to the office again ©n Monday. He did not at all 
seem well. When at his house •! ordered his food.'' He 
ordered him to buy a saucepan, a basin, and the spoon he 
shojyed ua. He poured the liquid out* of the jug into the sauce- 
pan and cooked it. It was proved that there was some very 
slight trace of poison found in the inside of this jug, and that 
was boiled up with other matters so as to suggest some amount 
of arsenic found in it. Elizabeth Busher, the charwoman who 
cleaned Mr. Maybrick^s office, w'ashed out the saucepan and jug. 
But she could not get her hand in the latter. You 
see, it is a sm.all jug which she could not possibly 
get he^ Ji^nd in to clean it out thoroughly, but she 

w - --- • » 

* Not “ to go home.” The 27th' wai the day of the Wirral racta. 
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Mp Jugtiee washed it. There was one morning in the jug a dark 8e<iinient 

Stejmen bottom, and the hext a white. 

The next witness called was Dr. Charles Puller, who lives 
in Albany Street, London, and who by appointment made by 
Mr. Michael Maybrick met him on 14th April. He went 
with Michael Maybrick to see his brother James. ** I 
examined him/' he bays, and amoi^st other remarkable 
points in this case is the very, very remarkable one 
that at literally every stage of the case, almost every incident 
of it takes place under the eye of one at least, often of several 
separate medical men, and that all these medical men not only 
prescribed for, but examined and re-examined the patient. The 
consequence is that you have such minute medical testimony as 
to what took place which has been rarely equalled in trials of this 
nature. “I examined him/* Dr. Fuller sayb, and he com- 
plained about numbness in his legs. He seemed to have a mis- 
conception as to the iiqj)ortance of this numbness. He had 
an hour's consultation with Dr. Fuller. An hour is -a longish 
time to l)e in consultation with a doctor. Such doctors as I ha^e* 
seen — but I have nqi: seen many — would think an hour's con- 
sultation a great dc^u too long, and it certainly would be very 
unpleasa^jt for the other party. Dr, Fuller tcjd him there was 
no appearance of paralysis, and two prescriptions were giv«n hy 
Dr. Fuller, but in none of these was there any mixture of arsenic. 

* There was cascara, antimony, diluted hydrochloric acid — I do 
not know, gentlemen, whether these names convey much to 
yottp minds ; they certainly leave me in absolute ignorance, but 
they are none of the medicines which need frighten tany oite. 
One was an aperient, the, other a tonic. None of them taken 
by themselves appear to*[iave l)een of any^great moment. On 
Saturday, the 20tli April, Mr. Maybrick called again, and he was 
^then better ; and was again given some medicine, of which 
some of the compounds were copper and sulphur ; lozenges, with 
sweet spirits of nitre added as a tonic. * “ There was no arsenic," 
says Dr. Fuller, in any of mv prescriptions." And it certainly 
is one of the most remarkable points of this case that two of 
these prescriptions were inade up in Liverpool, and in one of 
these prescriptions arsenic was found. Dr. Fuller* says •ho 
put no arsenic in, and you have heard what the chemist said 
about it. You will have to draw your own conclusions as to 
who put the arsenic in. Dr. Fullfer says that when he saw Mr. 
Maybrick he shov'cd no signs of taking arsenic, there was 
nothing about his eyelids^to indicate it, nor any tenderness about 
the pit of the stomach. The medical evidence given before 
the coroner at the inquest, and that given before the magis- 
trates, was pretty much the same as to the syraptomt 6t firsenic, 
but Dr. Fuller says he found no ihdications of it. On this * 
subject the doctors do not seem to mention one particularly 
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distinctive symptom of arsenic, and I should prefer to deal with 
the whole medical evidence together. ^ It has been stated in the * 
course of the case that the Styi ian peasants use arsenic for the 
sake of enabling them to be long-winded, but that is not a 
very important fact. * • 

The next person who gave evidence was Christopher Robinson, 
assist^t to Messrs. Clay Abraham, well-known chemists in 
Liverpool, and he sa^ys that James Mhybrick brought prescrip- 
tions to the shop, and that he (witness) checked them and 
handed the medicines to Maybrick on the 24th of April. Both 
the bottlefcf were supplied, and there was no arsenic in them, 
neither was there Fowler’s solution. Then comes Frederick 
Tozer, a person to whom I did a slight injustice. He was a 
little man, and I spoke to him as a boy, although he was a man 
of thirty-two. But I have already apologised for that, and it 
will be a satisfaction to his employers that he should be spoken 
of whh proper respect. He is a chemist at Clay & Abraham’s, 
and made up the proscriptions for tlvJ tw^o bottles of medicines. 
There fs no arsenic in them, and that is a very important fact 
to bear in mind. The substance of this is, that Dr. Fuller’s 
prescriptions w^hich were made up for j Mr. Maybrick had no 
arsenic in them, and w’erc in a pure statfe, and neither was any 
found in the store or dispensary of Messrs. Clay S§ Abraham; 
bifr afterwards one of the bottles was found to contain arsenic 
when analysed. ^ , 

We come now to a different kind of witnesses, and that is 
the evidence of the domestic servants, aij^d you find that tho 
servants are Alice, Yajip, and* she was the nurse ; Brierley,’*Bhe 
Vas hcnisemaid ; Cad^vallader, she w'as the parlour-maid; and 
Elizabeth ITumphreys, the cook. • The evidejice gives you tho 
main outline of the case, but they /orm a class by themselves, 
as it were, and I don’t think that there is any very great 
difference between them as to the story they tell. Alice Yapp, 
the nurse, said in her .evidence that there was an inner room 
in wdiich Mrs. Maybrick sometimes slept. Continuing, she 
said — I remember the Grand^National on the 29th of March. 
On the Thursday w^eek before she (meaning Mrs. Maybrick) 
went up to town ” — that is wdien she went to see Brierlcy- — 
she said I Avas to wi-ite to her to the Grand Hotel. At tho 
Grand National she came home before seven, and he (Mr. May- 
brick) came home about 7.15. She went into the nursery 
and so did he; they did 'not speak. She afterwards beard 
him say to Mrs. Maybrick — ‘ It will be? all over the town 
to-morrow ’ (meaning the scandal), and he further said, 

’ Florrie, Florrie, I never thought it would come to this, and 
if jrou. once cross this door you will pever return.' I asked 
Mrs.* Maybrick to come and see the baby, and I put my arm 
round her and took her yp to *the nursery, and she very will- 
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ingly came, and I made her a in the dressing-room/' 
pMii Now, they had certainly ^ had a quarrel to the very extreme 
limit, all but his turning her out of the house, but he did 
actually strike her. Well, about a fortnight or thiee weeks 
after the Grand National, Brierley, the housemaid, took Yapp 
to Mrs. Maybrick’s room, and there was a basin there, and 
under a towel and in the basin were some fly-papers. It has 
been shown that arsenic was found in this in^icine, and you 
have Mr. Maybrick saying he was very sick and in great 
pain after taking it. These, gentlemen, are the important 
facts of the case. I don’t dwell upon tliem, but they come 
altogether in a very oppressive manner. Passing on, we come 
to the incident where Nurse *Yapp is summoned to her master’s 
bedroom. I found him lying outside the bed in his dress- 

ing-gown.” That was suggested by Mr. Addison to be the 

first occasion of the administration of poison, and you will see 
that one of the symptoms, sickness and pain, although^ the 
locality of the latter is not mentioned, w’ere present. According 
to Yapp’s description, this immediately followed on theltaking 
of the medicine. If Mrs. Maybrick’s account of what he said 
was right, it was taking an overdose. She went and got him 
an emetic, and said tiiat she would ** remove the brandy at 
any rate,”^ That is an act, I suppose, that if a man liad 
taken arsenic, would give him relief — at all e\’^nt%s, would not’ 
do« him any harm. From what I know, I don’t think any 
of the witnesses were asked about it, but it would likely do 
him^ood, and no dcubt was the best thing to do. Sho was 
nd doubt doing her best to coimtcfract the effects of the medi- ^ 
cine. It seems to me one must simply take the facts ak they 
come. Ho seems, to have taken a dose of medicine; he was 
sick afterwards, and she did her best to reprieve the sickness 
by giving him mustard and water, stirring it with her finger 
because she would not wait for a spoon. You must take 
this all together, ‘‘ On Friday, the Ist of May, Mrs. May- 
brick said he had been very bad. J said it was very strange 
he had been sick, and I suggestf?d another doctor. She said 
the doctors wxre fools.” 1 suppose most f>eople would have 
said that, in their ha^tinesvs, •about the doctors. It is a very 
common expression that all doctors are fools, and all lawyers* 
rogues. It is a mere expression of temper, and not a thing 
to draw an inference from in this case. There has been very 
little attack upon the conduct of any of the medical men in 
this case; I am hapjiy to say no great objection has been 
taken to their conduct. On Monday, the 6th, I found him 
moaning, very flushed, and restless. I saw Mrs. Maybrick, 

* Maybrick took the overdose of the medicine from Londor# of) April 

27th, and Mrs. Maybrick gave him tfio emetic of mustard and water on 
28th. 
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and advised sending for another doctor. Mrs. Maybrick said gr 
slJb wanted to send for Dr. Hopiier, but Mr. Maybrick said ho ® 
would not see him if he came, or take anything from him. I 
said I think he would see hirr#.*i This is a somewhat singular 
thing. It is one of the singularities of the case, if you tqjbie 
the past relations between Dr. Hoppei* ^and the Maybricks. 

They ‘teem to have consulted him, *and to have been most 
intimate friends, oit terms of the strictest confidence. For » 
some reason or other she had a regard for him', and placed 
confidence in him. It seems a very odd thing, and it stands 
out very strangely. However, Yapp said, “ I think he vrould 
see Dr. Hopper if he came.” I .do not know that tliere is 
anything much about it, but it is one of the very sad points 
in the case. Whether Mrs. Maybrick was correct in saying 
her husband bad told lier that I do not know\ Well, then, 
the medicines w’ere kept on the landing, near the bedroom. 

On Tuesday, the 7th May, she saw’ Mrs. Maybrick pour the 
contents of one medicine bottle into another. 1 do not know 
wliat to make of that at all. She was at that time managing 
in her own house, nursing her own hui^and, and I cannot see 
iho act in itself can be called a suspicious one. It is one of 
those which injght afterwards turn out to have beep suspicious 
^hon afterwards, strengthened by further evidence. I cannot 
see what this particular action has to do with the case. We 
next come to 8th May, a date of the utmost importance, and 
one which contains the whole history of the case. She 
continues, I askwl him how, he was, and^eard him ask lifrs. 
Maybrick to rub liis bands,” She said, “You are always 
wanting your hands rubbe<l. It jdoes them no good, and I 
can’t do it.” This is the only incident in the whole case 
that gives one occasion to say anything. It is rather a hard 
speech, but it is a long way from sho^p^ing anything like, a 
criminal mind, or even from intentional unkindness. Yet it 
is an unkind thing, anti one could almost wish that she had 
not said it. “ In the afternoon Mrs. Maybrick came to see 
me again, and gave me a letter to post. I opened it, and 
about five o’clock gave it te Edwin Maybrick, outside the 
h-ouse, 'in the garden.” This is tte letter on which so much 
turns. Sir Charles Russell asked her several times whether 
she did not drop the letter in the mud in order to make an 
excuse to open it afterwards — whether her object was not to 
Intercept correspondence. 1 don’t tjiink it makes the 
smallest difference as to Mrs. Maybrick^s guilt or innocence; 
but 1 should l>e sorry if a woman who seemed to be well spoken 
and respectable should commit wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Thd ciKumstance is not of the slightest importance in the 
case, but the letter itseFf is of the greatest importance, and 
is one of the critical points of the case. Tfae^ conduct of this 
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jSr Ju«tied woman, supposing she had intercjepted this letter, does not 
* matter; even if she had stolen it, it could make no different 
in the case. Tliere has been a good deal said about the mark- 
ing of the letter and as to ho\^ ahe got it, but 1 shall not say 
single word about that; it is not a critical |>oint whether 
she told the exact tryth as to how she came to open the letter. 

From the evidence of# Nurse Yapp Mrs. May brick %ad a 
conversation as to her husband’s illnefis with the nurse, 
and said, Do you know I am blamed for this!” Yapp 
asked why, and Mrs. Maybrick answered, r' By Mr. 
Michael Maybrick, for not having another doctor and 
a nurse.” I don’t see that I can usefully say any more upon 
that letter than I have already said. ” After the death 
I found,” says the witness, ” a powder in the chocolate box, 
and a parcel in Mrs. Maybrick’s trunk, which* 1 afterwards 
gave to Mr. Michael Maybrick.” Then she is cross-examined, 
and she says there was no quarrel before tJie 3rd April.** It 
does not appear tliat thdlne was. The husband and wife 
seemed to have lived on perfectly good terms until the 2 let of 
April, t The cross-examination certainly was very judicious, 
and brought out a se^iihs of facts. Before Brierley — that is 
Brierley the housemaid — saw the fly-papers in ^ the morning, 
Yapp saw tfie fly-papers on the washstand in tlj[e principal btd- 
room by the door of an inner room. That shows that there 
WAS no concealment. They were put therb for everybody to 
see. She afterwards said that Mrs. Maybrick was about at 
tl^emJdme when the vfbman Yapp was looking at the fly-papers, 
so that she* had every opportunity of seeing them and kjiowing* 
that they were there. They were, you will understand, on 
the washstand in Vhe princi.r)al bedroom. The master did not 
dine at home on the 27th ^April. On the ’26th April Edwin 
Maybrick came hom^ and aj)peared to be on friendly terms 
wirii his brother. lie seems to have used his house as a kind 
of home. On the 28th April, Mrs. *Maybrick sent for Dr. 
Humphreys; and afterwards she was seen pouring medicine 
from one bottle to another. I fliyself cannot see much in this 
circumstance, unless you make all sorts of suppositions w^hich 
you have no right to make.* The witness goes on to say sha 
put the letter in a clean envelope, because it was dirty through 
being dropped into the mud. She says, I gave it to the 
baby to carry, and she dropped it on the way to the post 
office.’’ The only important part of her evidence with regard 
to that was where she says, “ I didn’t open the letter because 
I suspected my mistress,” The next witness was Elizabeth 
Brierley, the housemaid, who describes the finding of fly- 
€ 

* This should be the 29th of March?* * 
t Here the judge juust mean the 2lBt of ^farch. 
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papers, to which she never* drew her mistress’s attention. She Mr Justice 
get hot water for the deceased’s feet, and gave Mrs. Maybriok 
bread and milk which she had received from the cook for Mr. 

Maybrick. She also speaks about asking to change the 
elothes, and the mistress objecting to the master’s bed bein^ 
touched. ^ 

Maiy Cadwallader’s evidence follows, aiSd she refers to Mrs. 

Maybrick saying thaJt the doctor had ordered all Mr. Maybrick’s 
medicines and food to pass through her hands, and it was * 
perhaps a natural thing for them to do so, if they had done it, 
having no \ea8on to put anything but confidence in the patient’s 
wife. As to the sweetening of the deceased’s food, there 
seemed to be no objection on his paA to have his food sweetened, 
and I do not think anything much depends on it. Witness 
4ilso speaks to the boy fetching fly-papers from the chemist’s. 

With referenc*e to the destruction of the fly-papers, according 
to the statement of Mrs. Maybrick they were prepared as a 
cosmetic for her face, and when she ^\ent to that ball. The 
fact that the servants destroyed these papers does not show 
any great ill-will te the prisoner at all events, although one 
might say it would have been better and of gi-eat importance if 
these fly-papers had been preserved and examined. One of 
the servants said that the extract from the fly-papers had been 
nseJi for cleaning silk. I never heard of that before, and it is 
a strange kind of statement, although we know, or have been 
told, that they were applied for cosmetic purposes. After the 
evidence of another girl then comes the^tory of Humph^s, 

^thc cook, who overheard her master say to tht> prisoner, 

" Bew&ro, if you leave this house you leturn no more.” She 
also states that, in October, 1888,*she found ^ome fly-papers in 
the butler’s pantry, and dcstroyeil them. There does not 
seem to be much in that. She found them in October, a good 
time for destroying them, hut she did i/bt destroy them then, 
but waited until the d/itc she*raentions before burning them. 

I do not think, liowever, njuch turns upon that point to deserve 
the attention of the jury. ’3»he cook also says, “ On Satur- 
<iay, 4th May, the ebeniist’s lad came, and I took what he 
brought to Mr. Maybrick’s room,* and I knocked at the door, 
and took in the medicine. Mrs. Maybrick said he was no 
better, and added that if he had taken so much more medicine 
than the ejuantity he had taken it would have killed him.” I 
don’t think we ought to press it, as it is very unlikely for a 
person to say this if she had given him* a dose. On the 
Wednesday I asked her how he Avas, and she said very much 
worse; he was quite delirious. I asked her to take some rest, 
an^ that I would go upstairs, but she,Baid she would manage.” 

Then ftiere was the question of, the lemonade, which Mrs. May- 
brick took from the cook’s hand and placed on the washhand 
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VrJiMtie# stand. There was no evidence to* show that what was done 

SWplieii done out of any un^:indness. Dr. Huinphi^ys, when4ie 

came to examine Mr. Maybrick, said he was to have as little 
to drink as f)ossible, only to moisten his mouth, and not to be 
,|llowed to drink. Passing* on, his lordship reviewed the 
i^ii?ainder of Hurnplu^ys’ evidence. Her conduct, he said, 
shows that she wa5 very kindly disposed, and sympathised 
with the various insults that she understood Mrs. Maybrick 
had sustained. That is the end of her evidence in chief. 
Then comes the cross-examination, in which the witness said 
she did not regard Mrs. Maybrick with any suspicion, as she 
spent most of her time with him, and w^as mucli grieved when 
not with him. This evidence she gives with a good deal of 
feeling. She speaks of Mrs, Maybrick saying there were 
'^strange things knocking about/' but that Intake to mean 
tbe hospital nurses coming in and out. This is the conclusion 
of that class of evidence, that given by the servants iu the 
house. t 

We go on now to the medical evidence, and the first witness 
who is called on tlio subject is, in my judgment, very nearly — 
is, indeed, very, very « important; I don't mean because of 
special opportunities, for ho was the doctor in charge, seeing 
him all the time during his illness, and, of cdurse, kneij^as 
nobody else could know’ from day to day all tlie circumstance6 
wtiich. as the medical man in attendanc:e, he only would know. 
With that remark upon his evidence I will go on to read it to 
you. [His lordshij) fthen proceeded to read Dr. Humphreys’ 
eti3ence, find coming to the pofnt where he said Mrs. May-, 
brick told him that deceased was taking a white powd^, his 
lordship said] — That is a remarkable circumstance to be con- 
sidered with what slie tells* us in her own istatement made to 
you. Dr. Humphreys saysk I first called to see him 
on** Sunday, 28th ^April, and Mrs. Maybrick. was pre- 
sent. He said he was afraid* of paralysis, and thought his 
symptoms were the result of drinking a cup of strong tea. 
He complained of his tongue «being furred and dirty. He 
said he liad been to Wirral races, and felt very stiff. He said 
he had dined with a friend, and his hands were so unsteady that 
he upset some wine. He was distressed lest they should thinlk 
ho was drunk. I prescribed for him, and advised him to 
drink nothing but soda and milk. ^He did not tell me he had 
been sick the day before. I saw him again the same evening, 
when he complained* of stiffness in the legs. In the morning 
he showed mo Dr. Fuller’s piescription. He thought the stiff- 
ness in the limbs much worse. He said, ^ My liver is wrong. ^ 

I did not contradict him. I remained about an hour^. Ho 
said, ‘ My friends call me hypochondriacal, but I am not.’ I 
calM next day, and found he was dn bed, but he said the 
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symptoms had disappeared.* On Wednesday, the 1st of ^*^7* 

I ^ound him better. lie said, ‘ Ypu need not come again.^ supa«i 
On Friday, the 3rd of May, he was not so well. He said, 

‘ Your medicine does not a^ee with me.’ Mrs. May brick 
said, * You always say so after taking medicine for two 
three days.’ 1 said, * Your tongue is not so clean as it 'mm, 
but there is nothing the matter witl^ yoir’ He asked if ha 
might go to town, and I said ^ Yes.’ I saw him in the after- 
noon, and he was in great pain from the hips to the knees, 

Mrs. Maylyrick and Edwin w^ere present. He had rubbed his 
legs inside with turpentine. He complained of a gnawing 
pain in the back. lie said he had been sick after coming 
home and attributed it to his drinking inferior sherry.” 

On the 4th of May, Saturday, he was sick and vomiting, but 
when these symptoms were referred to, and the question was 
under discussion about his sickness, Dr. Stevenson* said he did 
not recognise in that the particular kind of sickness which 
would be produced by arsenic. I will have more to say about 
this aftenvards. On tlie 5th, he was sick, and complained 
of a pain in his head. On the 6th he took some Valentine’s 
meat juice, which did not agi*ee with Idyi, and Dr. Humphreys 
says, ** I told him to stop it, i^s 1 was not surprised at it 
making him sick. I })roscril)e<l Fowler’s solution^, and mixed 
the medicine myself.” [His lordship, after reading over the 
evidence of Dr. llVimphreys in reference to the earlier stages 
of Mr. Maybrick’s ilhiess, observed] — Dr. Humphreys, on seeing 
his patient on the Tuesday, said he was getting on favourjibly, 

•and would probably be well in a few days. He savf him agsiin 
on the Wednesday, and he was then getting on favourably. 

Now, this is important, because dy Wednesday tlie letter was 
sent by the prisoner to Brierley, ill wliich she used the words, 

"He is sick unto death.” ’Ihdn Mr. Michael May brick came 
down from London, find had a conversation with Dr. II am- 
phreys on the case. This wusf on the Thursday, and on that 
night there was a great deal of straining in Hie bowels. Dr. 
Humphreys said he was not siftished with the case. Suspicion 
seeing to have been excited in Mr. Michael Maybrick’s mind, 
and he appears to have communicated those suspicions to Dr. 
Humphreys; but how far those affected Dr. Humphreys, and 
whether his opinions wore the I'esult of his suspicions, must 
be oonsideixMl by you. tDr. Humphreys, on being examined 
as to the urine and fmees experimented upon, said he had not 
much faith or confidence in his experiments. On the other 
hand, Dr. Paul talked about it as if it was a thing %ny one 
could do. If anybody could not do such a small thing as 
eftraet a small amount of arsenic — ^supposing there was in the 
• • 
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Mr Jutticd substance an appiwiable quantity — then it seemed to Dr* 
Stet^heii Paul as if he must be a more bungler. If it were so, it would 
be that Dr. Humphreys by his experiment proved the negative 
— ^thero was no arsenic in theqe# matters. I would only say 
bis, that it w'tts very possible Dr. Paul, who was eminent in 
matters, and ^ould devote a great deal of time to such 
experiments, w'ould aetec^. a very small quantity of irsenic 
infinitely easier than Dr. Humphreys, who was an ordinary 
general practitioner. The difference betw^een the two doctors 
is one of those neat differences which sometimes arise between 
scientific witnesses, and I merely direct your attention to it. 
Dr. Humphreys stated that, forty-eight hours betore death he 
apprehended no serious results, and this has an important 
bearing upon the state of the mind of Mrs. Maybrick when she, 
about the same time, wrote her letter to Bricrley, and it was 
certainly remarkable that at so late a period of the disease, 
and so short a period before death, the medical attendant^ did 
not apprehend any serious fesults. • 

Mr. Addison — Would your lordship allow me to qualify a 
statement which I made yesterday? My lord. I said in regard 
to the handkerchief wh^ch was found in the bottle saturated 
with arsenic, that it had been used — probably^ used — ^might 
have been ilsed — on the deceased man’s mou^b, to whiclr a. 
handkerchief had been applied for the purpose of allaying 
the thirst. Although that was prescribed, tfiere seems to have 
been no evidence of it having been done, and I want to guard 
myjfilf in that w^ay fdi* fear I should be unintentionally unfair. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — I do not think the* evidence justifies ‘ 
that assumption. 

Mr. Addison — I*do not tbuik so, my lord.^ 

[Mr. Justice Stephen continued to deal with the evidence of 
Dr. Humphreys, describing the condition of Mr. Maybrick till 
the* Saturday, when he gradualljr sank and died.] The doctor 
told us, “ I did not direct that all footl and medicine should 
Be given by Mrs. Maybrick.” If iSiat is correctly taken, if 
tjuit is really wiiat was said, there is a contradiction between 
him and Mrs. Maybrick, but the value of that contradiction 
and the degree in which it bears on the subject is another 
matter. It may be very easily taken in different ways, and 
words may be differently interpreted. Coming to the effect of 
Dr. Humphreys’ evidence, he says,* “My opinion is that he 
died of some irritant, poison, probably arsenic.” There is one 
part of the matter in which there is some slight difference in 
point <>f fact, and that was when Dr. Humphreys spoke of 
some spots called potechiae, which were explain^ as small 
points or spots of bright ibd, compared to flea-bites. Th&t does 
not give one the least idea in the woAd of a small red pointy 
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but he said it was from .an Italian word, ^techise. I 
anxious to find out what the word was, and found it in an 
Kalian dictionary; and I looked for* the word flea-bite, but it 
was quite a different form of expression altogether. The word 
peteohiae was translated as by* spots observed in some particular 
kind of fever. I was anxious to find out whether there wp** 
any particular meaning, but I could no^ find it. It did^ot 
matw very much, however, for amoiig medical men it is 
applied to a small ted spot under the mucous surface. There 
was no question whatever from the notes taken at the time 
that such iliad occurred. Dr. Humphreys had said that he had 
seen them ; but he was not corroborated by any note or report 
made at the time, or by any othjer person who had observed 
them. I now go on to the cross-examination. I will tell you, in 
general terms, where 1 understand the difference to be between 
the two sets 'of medical men, the one called on behalf of the 
Crown and the other on behalf of the accused, but first I will 
gc on with Dr. Humphreys. In cross-examination he gave 
somewhat general answers, which* were given to Sir Charles 
Russell, and which I have not taken down so fully as I could 
wish. I will read them to yob from one of the newspaper 
reports, which appears to be a ver(?j>tim report, and which 
certainly agrees with my recollection of the examination. [His 
loWship then pm^eeded to read from a book containing clippings 
from a newspaj)er, forming a complete report of the case.] 
Speaking about not giving a certificate of death, he said'the 
usual course was, when the doctor refuses to give a certificate 
of death the police were sent for. The effect of Dr.^ Humpl^cf ys’ 
evidence in regard to the post-mortem examination is, that from 
the different things found in th§ body of all kinds, including 
what was found in the intestines,* putting ffll that together, he 
says he founded his opinion that^the deceased died from arsenical 
poisoning. He said, I think, that the different symptoms 
indicate arsenical poisoning. ^During the time he was attending 
deceased he did not 'suspect arsenic or poison, until it had 
been suggested to him by Mi^iael May brick. I did not consider 
this a very important answer, because the question is not 
whether Mr. Maybrick had «^nggested this thing to Dr. 

‘ Humphreys first, but that, taking the whole of the examina- 
tions, what did he think it was? He seems to think now 
that it was arsenical poisoning. There are, as you will 
remember, several doctors who have been examined on the 
point, who generally gave an entirely, different opinion. I 
won’t go into that question about their opinions, but I will 
try and give them, and vary as they require to be iwiried. I 
^11 try to give them as I go on. Now, going on to what he 
says^'a^ut the symptoms during life, on which he appears to 
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Mr jiigttet have been croseiezcamined, ‘ I attended/’ he says, “Mr. May- 
- briok on the 28th April. He told me that he had been ^t 
the Wirral races; but he did not say that he had ^t wet.’' He 
did get wet, no doubt, as is proved by the evidence. “He 
said he had dined witli a friendf and complained to xne after- 
<^,^|^rd8 that he had a headache,” and so on ; and also that he 
n^'^ had discomfort ^n the neighbourhood of the heart. ^ “He 
complained of stiffness in this knees. I should suspect that this 
might arise from catching cold. I was* able to loosen the 
stiffness.” You remember how the witness described the moving 
about of deceased’s legs. “ I connected this,” the witness goes 
on to say, “ with his conversation about this having been 
caused by his having taken tfie nux vomica contained in Fuller’s 
medicine. His tongue was dirty on Sunday; on the 29th it 
was cleaner; and on the ilOth of April and Ist and 2nd May 
he was in the office. On Friday, the 3rd, he complained that 
his medicine did not agree with him. 1 said that nothing; was 
the matter with him except^ dyspepsia. I saw him from eleven 
to twelve on the 3rd May. He then complained of pains* in his 
legs, from the hips to the knees.” Those pains in the limbs, 
it seems to Ikj the generi|l opinion of every doctor who has been 
examine<l that with reg^ird to the calves of the legs it is a very 
strong sign of poisoning by arsenic, but no one of them segps 
to say that pains in the limbs are a strong sign^>f the mlminiS' ‘ 
tration of arsenic. Also Dr. Humphreys suggested a morphine 
suppository at the time deceased said he was sick after coming 
home from the Turkish baUis, although Dr. Humphreys did 
noti<-K>onnecti the sickness with the bath. He described the 
deceased as taking no food from Saturday at twelve o’clock 
until Monday at 8.30 a.m. “All Sunday afternoon and Monday 
he took nothing. iJe was uni&le to retain things in his stomach. 

I put a blister on his stomach, which stopped the vomiting. 
He complained about the action of the f<K)d in the stomach on 
Tuesday, the 7th. I saw him twice on, Wednesday, the 8th. 
He was going on favourably.” He speaks further on of a loose 
motion. I think all the medical men agree that purging — 
continual and constant purging — are marks or proofs of 
arsenical poisoning. They are all, I think, of one mind in. 
this, that if this man did die of arsenical poisoning, one of the 
symptoms most frequently associated with it — that is to say, 
obstinate and irrepressible diarrhfca—^lid not occur; and it is 
pointed out and insisted upon by the mcclical men, those called 
for the prisoner as well as those called for the prosecution, that 
that is a circumstance indicating the absence of arsenical 
poisoning. He was suffering from tenesmus. That is very rare, 
but it appears in this particular case that it did occur.^ ^mf) 
of the medical men — but there greaJb difference of opinion 
296 • 
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anumg th«m— -deny tliat ilf is so very rare, an^ say it is more Mr JssM oo 
f^quenUy to be seen than others sw^itted. It has been said 
many times over that it is a symptom of dysentery, common, I 
might almost say expected, to attend upon dysentery, a dis- 
tressing disease, though it fs 'not common in thi? country. 

But the desire to relieve the bowels and the absence of^ny 
evacuation is, I believe, one of the indrked, very marked, 
symptoms of dyseujery. Then there is the account of the 
doctor's experiment to extract arsenic from the faeces, about 
which he was not. very confident ; and he gives an account of 
the patienVs condition on the 8th, and in this part of his 
evidence he tells you that he never said to Mrs. Maybrick that 
all depended on how long his stren^h would hold out. He says 
he never told her that her husband was sick unto death, and 
that he never gave such a gloomy account as she appears to 
have given. All the medical men agree that the cause of this 
man's death w\as exhaustion, which exhaustion was caused by 
gastro-enteritis. But what caused ^he gastro-enteritis is the 
question between tlie two sets of evidence. The one part say 
it was arsenic, and the other say it w^as not arsenic. And tliat 
is the great medical question between^them. Supposing that 
two ounoos or some other largo quantity of arsenic had been 
ext]f;jLCted frord this man's Ixxly, nobody could hftve doubted 
that the arsenic* was the cause of death. The difficulty here 
arises, as I understand it, from the comparative smallness of 
the dose, and from the suggestion that that small quantity 
w'as not discovered in the ri^t place, and mlso from the suggips- 
jtion that it might? have got into the place where it* was found 
by other means than the wilful introdxiction of poison. It 
seems to me, though it is very difficult to put^the matter fairly, 
that the real crucM question seemi to be, how did the poison 
found in that man's liver and other organs get there! Did it 
get there in such a degree, and in such a* way, as to show that 
the cause of death was»ai’seiiici!l poisoning, or did it get there 
in a w’ay which would otherwise 1^ accounted for! When you 
have gone through the whole^of the case, and wlien I have 
called your attention to every part of it, you will find that 
that is the main question for yodr decision. The answer to 
that question will really and substantially settle the case, 
according as you think one way or the other. If you can show 
a sufficient quantity to o-juse death, why, you need not go 
further. It seems to me that is too plain for argument — if 
you can show that you really got a deadly dose of that poison 
in that man. I am so much brought to that opinion Jthat I 
feel rather inclined to miss out a good deal of the evidence 
wh'ieh baa been given, because it all oomes to that, look at it 
how you please. For instance,* there is a long account of all 
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the different things which ho swallowed at times— Hsaacara^ 
nitre-hydrochloric acid, luix vomica. Then there was a little 
antimony in Plummer’s pills, and a little bromide of potassium. 
The doctor mentions the differeiy; reasons why all these things 
>«^ere swallowed, and he gives ^iis account of them. But I do 
not>i^understand, I have not heard anything mentioned from the 
beginning to tlie erwl of, this trial to show, that any one of 
these things in itself, or each one adminisrtered, could produce 
any symptoms which caused this man’s death, so that you can 
put your liaiid on them and say that each one of ^ese tilings 
have caused it. The thing you have to assure yourselves about 
is wliethcr he died from arsenical poisoning — the opinions of 
the doct<^r.s wliere they differ is as to wliother the arsenic found 
in his body was sufficient, and whether that arsenic was tlie 
cause of death. If any one wislies me to read that part of the 
evidence, of course, I will read it fully. 

A great deal appears to mo to turn upon the circumstances 
which do not go riglit to tlfe proof or disproof of the mat;ter. A 
great deal has been said as to the redness of the stomach, which 
was a very bright red. There was a long story about these 
small spots, and mer^Km was made of a brilliant arborescent 
vascularity, which I understand means sometliing of the nature 
of a bloodshot eye — any spot which is blood, but which is upder 
the skin, and therefore is not exactly flowing about. He says 
there were a great number of very raiiiuto Spots, petechiee. 1 
must say that I should have thought that if an intelligent and 
observant doctor siftd, Well, whatever I wrote down, and 
whatever interpretation you like to put ofi this arberesoent 
vascularity, I do mean to say that I saw spots,” and if he 
positively said that, I should be very apt to believe him. How- 
ever, you must put whatever application yoff like upon it. We 
have heard over and over again that there were these petechious 
spbts which have been spoken of, this brilliant arborescent 
vascularity. Arborescent certfiinly does not go very w^ell with 
the rest of the description, as it means treelike. These spots 
were more netlike. There were* other traces indicating more of 
a flbrine nature, there were lines going affbut from part to part. 
The question therefore sterns to be whether or not Hr. 
Humphreys observed that the actual cause of death w’rs some- 
thing in the nature — I don’t think it matters whether you use 
the wwd or not — of an irritant. # Whichever you call it, the 

cause of death was the presence of an irritant substance, which 
produced all the train of ’things described in the stomach and 
bowels, a state of things which could have been produced by 
arsenic if there were arsenic there, but a state of things which, 
on the other hand, does mot absolutely imply arsenic, it inay 
be prodLuced by a variety of •other •causes. Dr. Tidy gave 
us several causes likely to cause an unpleasant feeling to people, 
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like sausages, cheese, and lobster. All these ^ings have been Mr Juattae 
kttowQ to produce this kind of inflammation. This is the® ** *** 
obvious difficulty of the case. We certainly know this man 
as far as we can know anybody^ and know that for a considerable 
period before he died he never ate lobster, or cheese, or eausagjes. 

His dietary we know was prescribed for him. There is n^ug- 
gestioia wliatever of his having eaten a^jy otfe of these particularly 
mentioned things, os indeed anything except the diet prescribed 
for him by different doctors. There did not seem to have 
been an opportunity for the administration of food like these 
things. There was not any food of that kind, or anything 
which might have had any effect of the kind which sausage 
poison, or lobster, or sucii things may produce. A good deal 
has been said al>out Dr. Humphreys’ answer when he was asked 
what ho would have certified if he had died on the Wednesday. 

Hfe replied, I should have given a certificate of death from 
.acute inflammation.” But it is very difficult, gentlemen, to 
be quife plain in the many assum|ftions which come together 
in these conditional questions. Suppose he had died on the 
Wednesday, what would you have certified? ” ‘'I should have 

certified so and so.” Yes, but suppose he had died on the 
Friday, what then? It is an extremely aifficult question taking 
•uob suppositions. With regard to what Dr. Humphreys would 
have certified, he would do as all doctors would— he would have 
certified in accordance with the knowledge he had up to the death. 

One of the medical men, I think it was Dr. Carter, said, ** I 
really could not certify that he died of ansenic poisoning unless 
•arseniq had been* disco vere<l.*” Of course, till ydu have ex- 
hausted the veiy difficult points in working out the question, 
you can’t give a final opinion upol^ the casey or upon any case 
into which you hifVe to inquire. *¥011 have to exhaust things 
before coming to a final conclusion. At this very moment, 
although I hardly like to draw illustratiohs from this very case, 
until you have heard the whole •of the evidence in the case, have 
heard the summing up in the case, and have discussed amongst 
yourselves ygur views on the t^ibject, you can hardly lay down 
what will be your verdict — I hopo there is no man in that box 
at this moment who would do so^it is a virtue to keep your 
mind open to any new argument placed l>efore you. That is 
a great intellectual virtue which all persons should assiduously 
cultivate. And you can Jiardly expect any doctor to give an 
opinion as to what he would have done under certain circum- 
stances before he knew all he now knows, 6 r to give his opinion 
as to what he would have done had it occurr<^ a week or a 
month or ten days before. lie cannot answer such quistions. 

I don’ll tjiink, either, they exercise any great effect upon your 
offinion. The evidence* of a certain number of these medical 
men is, I think he died of arsenic poisoning,” or, '' I don’t 
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»SS- think he died \)f arsenic paisoning, but of gastro-enteritis, 
caused by the administration » or, at any rate, caused by some- 
thing capable of causing gastro-enteritis, but not necessarily 
arsenic,*' and in some instances ** probably not arsenic." 
These parts may be |)ii8sed over *a8 really more lit for medical 
jur^pnidenco than for a jury actually engaged upon the adr 
ministration of crimnial law. It is the great tendency: of all 
oases of this kind to run into scholastic disciissiou. Gentlemen, 
you probably are men engaged in different ranks of life, and 
J should think it probable that a veiy small nunc^r of you 
have any other knowledge of medicine than that which we all 
pick iij) in the course of our lives and in the course of our 
general exp^rienoo. This would be a kind of guide. There is 
no use telling you Low far you may rely upon it. But you 
must infallibly rely upon it to a greater or legs extent. 1 
have gone through the evidence of Dr. Humphreys, and havii^g 
gone through his evidence and that of Dr. Carter, I feel dis- 
posed not to go thiough tke evidence of the doctors wijo have 
been called merely to give an opinion. 

The next point was the evidence of Dr. Carter, which was 
very important, becausc^of Dr. Carter’s reputation in the city of 
Liverpool, and l)ecauso he had the opportunity of seeing the 
deceased Mrt Maybrick, and because the deceased* was unde^his 
personal observation, He says, ‘‘ 1 saw a great deal of vomit- 
I do not know whether that was explained by Dr. 
Tidy, but I do not think it was, but it rather qualifies the 
evidence of Dr. Humphreys and the servants and Dr. Carter. 
Vbmiting i^ certainly one of the s*ytnptoins of arsenical ^»oi8on-« 
ing, hut, according to Dr. Tidy, it ought to be a special kind 
of vomiting. JSsme of th^ symptoms were similar to those 
^ which might have been caVised by irritanf poisoning. Dr. 
Carter described him as suffering from looseness of the bowels 
on*the Thursday, but there is a great difference between a man 
having looseness and having that, kind of violent purging which 
we are told is usually the accompaniment of arsenical poisoning. 
Dr. Carter wished to examine t^ie patient as to the condition 
of the bowels, but he vras unable to do so on account of the pain 
which resulte<l from pressure! Dr. Carter attributed death tD 
arsenical p)oisoning, and state<] tliat the appearance of deceased’s 
body at the post-mortem examination was not consistent with 
death from dyspepsia. Dr. Carter judged the death to be the 
result of arsenical poisoning. Two grains of it given in live 
successive days would have*killed him.* Then Dr. Carter gives 
his account of various matters connected with tlie use of arsenic. 
He sain the idea of poison did not occur to him until it was 

* Dr. Carter said “not less than three grains*’ would have been a ftfilal 
dose to a man of Maybrick*e age and habits. « 
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suggested to him. When one considers wh/t a tremendous 
thing the administration of poison what an awful thought “ 
it is to admit into the mind of any one, one cannot w'onder 
that any medical man should admit it only at the very last 
extremity, and to find that lie does find himself justified in eX' 
eluding the idea. I could not imagine a^raore dreadful thing 
than that of a doctor, going to cure by his/skill a suffering^man, 
finding that he is victim of a dmbolical kind of plot, the 
existence of which ho (the doctor) is perfectly unfamiliar with. 

Well, that is the evidence of the different doctors, and you 
have the wliole body of evidence of the medical men wlio formed 
opinions upon this case. Here comes in the great controversy 
in this case, an<l that controversy^ I will, to the best of my 
ability, call your attention to. I do not propose to read 
through the whole of that evidence, as I do not think it would 
be a reasonable way of employing yonv time. You have heard 
the evidence, and not only heard it, but you have seen the men 
and fuHy noticed their different peculiarities of manner and 
expression, and you have been able to form your owm judgment 
to a certain extent upon that. I do not wdsh to say anything 
definite about it, but you have formed#your own opinion about 
these gentlemen, and formed an opinion to their impartiality 
antj^as to thbir partisaiislup, as to their understanding and 
judgment generJlly. You will by these means have the ground 
of forming in youi^owm mind a more or less definite opinion, of 
their character, and of tlie value to be attached to the evidence 
of each. I do not say for one moment t|^t they are not to be 
.tlioroughly relied* upon. I \lo not think that any* imputation 
is cast upon them, upon their good faith, but they certainly 
do differ very much as to the conclusions at.w’hich they arrive. 

You must l)e guided in u general* way as to the value of the 
ovidenoe of each , and you must J[>e guided by the credit which 
you attach to the evidence, and by the "reasons given for their 
opinions. I think I shall he of more use to you in th'is matter 
by telling you, in somewhat general terms, what are the different 
views for which those gentleman contend ; how in the main, as 
I understand, they support those view s ; and what ai-e the 
€>bservations which the liest attention I have been able to give 
to their discourses upon the subject have suggested to my mind. 

It is for you to decide, and not for me. I will content myself, 
as I am Ixiund to do, and as it is my duty, to indicate to you 
the way in which you oug!it to view the subject, and the views 
which you may probably arrive at. • Yoi? Imow perfectly well 
that there is such a thing in scientific and legal questions, and 
questions of forensic medicine more particularly — there "is such 
a thing as subtle partisanship, which yery much diminishes the 
value of the evidence given uijder such circumstances. Any 
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■r J^lM person who hal'been in the habit of attending Committees of 

mpMti Houses of Parliament and hearing the evidence which* is 

given theie by different engineers, or of persona connected with 
the mechanical arts, and sees the way in which they deliver 
their views on subjects of very considerable national importance, 
mu^ have learnt that the mere fact of a man coming into a 
Court and swearing this, ^ that, and the other, does not by any 
means give a reason for unqualified belief in what he says. 

You have to take off a good deal of discount from the testi* 
mony of skilled witnesses on the ground of their becoming, 
probably insensibly to themselves, advocates rather than wit- 
nesses. I certainly would not like to be invidious, and I would 
not do so unjust a thing as to impute in this awful inquiry advo- 
cacy to those gentlemen who have given the Court the benefit of 
their experience. Well, you must exercise your pwn free judg- 
ment, free from all unnecessary modesty about your ov/n 
opinion, and free from all unnecessary respect for the opinions 
and special knowledge of men especially acquainted with these 
things. You must give them due weight, and treat them with 
a discreet and rational freedom of mind. I have no concealed 
meaning. I don^t attrihiite this kind of thing to anybody, but 
I say you must be all on your guard against all indiscrimi- 
nately. This is purely a general remark. Now, Vhat appqj^red 
to be the opinions of these gentlemen on this ^reat subject) I 
dcL not mean scientifically, but these opinions are supremely 
important to the w'oman at the bar and highly important to the 
administration of justice, and all-important for your own feel- 
iiigs, peace* of mind, self-respect, When you reflect on what you, 
have to do on this occasion; and I feel w^hat is required* of you 
is an act of high inoral and* civil courage, that is to say, you 
must look all these things straight in the face and decide them 
like free and honourable men,* not afraid of your own opinions, 
and, on the other hafnd, free from all bias. Now, let me 
consider what the question is. * Up to, a certain point, as I 
have pointed out already, it appears fo be that all the witnesses 
are at one. The question beingf Did this man die of arsenical 
poisoning? all the witnesses agree that this man^s death was 
caused through gastro-enteritas, that is to say, inflammation of 
the stomach. 

Then arises the question as to what that state of things led to. 
You have the whole history detailed^ to you at great length of 
his disease, of the disease getting worse and worse, and ulti- 
mately causing death. 1’hat death you have had described with 
the minutest detail. The illness is a matter which I don't think 
there ife any doubt about at all; none is suggested. It is 
described by the medical, men who attended him, by the^people 
who had care of him, right j^om it^ commencement at ihe 
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Wirra] races to Lis death id May. To what islihe death to be 
atwyibed? The first matter that suggests itself is his illness. 
He became ill, and his illness, seizing the weak point, attacked 
his stomach. The .«iiomach became congested, and the con- 
gestion went on until it reached *t he stage of inflammation, and 
it became acute. Acute inflammation ^involved both the 
stonaach and the bowels. In that way the^man died of a ^bvere 
attack of gastro-enteritis. That is wluit it is said to be in 
various forms, with no very substantial difference of opinion, 
by Dr. Tidy, Dr. Macnamara, and other doctors whose names 
I do not remember. What is the other view? That this is a 
case of gastro-enteritis caused by arsenic. You find it in 
different parts of the body, in tlfe liver principally, and in 
several other parts of the body, and that poisoning was pro- 
duced by a wicked plot devised by liis wife, and with the motive 
o^disposing of him, and with the result known. Gentlemen, 
there ^ are a great many subordinate questions connected with 
that which I postpone till I come to the last part of my sum- 
ming u|), such as the question of motive, which I will now pass 
over. For instance, the fly-papers I pas.s over, and the question 
about Valentine’s meat juice 1 pass ove^*. I pass over a variety 
of questions which are brought togetliSr for the purpose of 
showing that, rin point of fact, she did it. Yoi* have been 
told*\hat, if yoil are not satisfied in your minds about poison, 
if yod think he nviy have died from some disease, then tjie 
case is not made out against the prisoner. It is a necessary 
step — ^it is essential to this charge — thgt the man died of 
poison, and the poison siiggeifted is arsenic. This question ybu 
nave td consider, and it must be the foundation of a judgment 
unfavourable to the prisoner that* he died qf arsenic. Now, 
then, lot us see what the doctors^ay. Some said death was 
caused by arsenic, and others savl it was not by arsenic — that 
he died of gasiro -enteritis. I think slight traces of arsenic vvere 
found in the intestines.^ There, was none in the heart, none in 
the blood, nor in other parts of the body where, in the case of 
death by arsenic, you would si^pose arsenic to be found. But 
there certainty was arsenic found ; it was found in the liver, in 
the intestines, but w'e are not equally sure w^hether it was found 
in other places. 

Mr. M'CoNNBLii — In the kidney, my lord; a trace. 

Mr. PiCKFORD — A trace only, my lord. 

Mr. JuBTiCB Sthphkn: — ^Yes, very well; it was very small; it 
w^as a trace, I believe. Well, now, these are the places in 
which it was found, and there are several explanations of it ; 
there are several things to be said about it. There w^s one 
thing which I don’t think was said aljout it, but which I think 
ev^^rybodj^ will be tempte^ to say — ^there was so very little of it. 
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And I share willi the feeling which’ you must have, and more 
particularly eveiy man w^io has not had a scientific training, 
that they would have to look very closely, and would have to 
have a great deal of faith in science generally to attach the 
importance which medical men attach even in this case, and 
which they all attach to matters physically so very, very small. 
I do not know how* far^ you were successful. I don’t say 
anything about myself in detecting in son^e of those test tubes 
the barely visible little bits of bright shining metal which w^ere 
said to be arsenic. I don’t ask, and I do ^not know 
anything about it. But, however these things were, all the 
m^ical men agreed that there the thing was if you could see 
it; and they said they coulcl see it, and there was no attempt 
in tiie defence to deny that there actually was arsenic in the 
places which I have named. Now, this is the introduction to 
another question, and this is a question of terrible intercut. 
Who put it there? Well, as far as one could see, it could not 
come there itself. So w'bo put it there? Now, tli^re are 

several w'aya of answering that question which do not involve 
guilt on the part of any one. You must consider what is the 
degree of probability wbich may be attached to eiich of these 
different ways. I have been following these ways, and if I omit 
any I hope I may be corrected. Tlie first way >f'hich was^ug- 
gcsted is that Mr, Maybrick put it there himseW, namely^ that* 
hc\ owing to grounds which must be more carefully considered, 
had been in the habit of eating arsenic. Gentlemen, the first 
wa^ which is suggest^ad is that Mr. Maybrick put, on grounds 
kitown only ’to himself, arsenic intft his food through this^dread-, 
ful habit which he had acquired. Another w'ay, and the only 
w'ay suggested in which the aisenic could not have been adminis* 
tered criminally, was by the*iniproper taking of it as medicine. 
The only other way which is suggested, that I know of, in 
which arsenic could hilvc been put into him is by crime. It 
might liave been put in by himself through a very unwise and 
injudicious act of self-indulgence, or, it may have been put in 
by somebody else by crime. Wlien you come to ^consider the 
mutter carefully, you will find that in one way, or either of these 
tw'o ways, this matter must have been got into his body. Thei;p 
are various points to deal with which may be consistent. The 
arsenic may have been taken by reason of unw'ise and in- 
judicious habits of self-indulgence; tjiat is one thing. It may 
have been by the taking of medicine improperly, or by some 
means of the kind ; atid if it was taken in this way, the presence 
of the arsenic may reasonably be accounted for. If, 
howevet, you think there is a possibility of doubt, you ought 
to acquit the prisoner. Jf, however, it did not come ipto his 
body in either of these ways, I can hardly see how it nas bcjfeib 
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administered except by crkne, and it has been suggested Mr JjfHea 
that any one could well be the criminal except the prisoner in 
th& dock, and some observations will have to be made to you 
on that when I deal with the matter. 


Now, first of all, is it possible, is it reasonably possible, to 
suppose that he took it himself? We have heard a great deal 
on the subject from first to last about it ;*' a doctor wa8*a;alled 
who vfks acquainted with the deceased, and knew him in the 
prime of life. Some twelve years ago ho was out in Norfolk, 
Virginia. Now, what is the evidence as to his taking arsenic 
at that time there? You have had several stories told you. 
The first is the account of Mr. Bateson, who lived with him. 


and that account is carried out and made stronger by several 
additional witnesses. Theie was the black man, who used to be 


sent out to buy half a dollar’s worth of arsenic, and who saw him 
t|ke it on several occasions by putting it in a kind of beef tea, 
ana who said the deceased vras in the habit of taking arsenic. 
Well,* there was also a ship captaii^, who was with him, and 
who saw him served in several drug stores in Norfolk, Virginia, 
in a particular manner with certain quantities of arsenic, and 
who swore to Mr. Maybrick taking arsenic. Now, with regard 
to that, i{ wMis not suggested by Sir Cl#arles Russell — indeed, 
he expressly repudiated tlie notion — that he mcanj to suggest 
that -Arsenic which was taken by James Maybrick in the year 
when 4ie lived in Virginia — somewhere about the year 1877 — 
that the arsenic tafvcn so long ago as tinat could rationally be 
supposed to have been present in his body so as to account for 
the arsenic found wlien, in point of fact, ft w^as found — that ■‘it 
femainod there all those many years. Sir Charles Russell re- 
pudiated this notion. An advocate owes it to his own self- 
respect and to his professional posi^on to found his defence, at 
any rate, upon reasonable, possible grounds, and that ground 
would be so very remote that I do not .think any reasonaJ>le 
man could purposely put it before a jury and expect them to 
accept it. If it is not reliable for that purpose, all that evidence 
becomes, I wron^t say altog(jtlie|’ irrelevant to the case, but its 
relevancy is very nairowdy confined, although it shows that 
he was accustomed to take arsenic otherwise than — at that time 
ami place — so far as I can find by medical prescription. There 
seems to have been no medical man present w^hen he went into 
the drug store, where lie received that warning "to he careful." 
There does not seem to have been any medica^.; man present 
when the matter was talked over by the person who served in 
the drug store, or when he talked it over with the foolish ship 
captain afterwards, but at the same time Mr. Addison— -and I 
will speak of this directly — ^got an answer from Mr. Maybrick's 
own friiJni that Mr. Maybrick did tak6 arsenic under prescrip- 
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^Justice tion from his dcjjitor; but there weib occasions when this did 
® not appear to be the case, and that was probably the way 

took it in Norfolk, Virginia. A gentleman named Bateson, 
who apparently knew Mr. James Maybrick on terms of inti- 
» macy, said that his taking of ‘arsenic began in connection 
wnth wJiat is now called fevers and chills in that neighbourhood, 
which 'is a swampy kjud of country, whose people suffei; from 
malarial fever, and, amo*i)gst others, Mr. Maybrick suffered 
• from these fevers. He used to get arsenic j)rescribed for him, 
that arsenic being regarded at the time and in that place as a 
more powerful remedy for that kind of disease thah quinine, 
which, as we all know, is the constant remedy in most parts of 
the world for malarial fevet. It seems that in that country 
arsenic answers the case in a more powerful manner, and, in 
consequence of liaving attacks of chills and fever — in conse- 
quence of being prescribed arsenic, he was cured ot that disea%?> 
That would certainly give him a knowledge of arsenic. ^ Ho 
seems to have been on th^t subject an inquisitive man, and 
it is very natural that he should learn that arsenic wak good 
(as he afterwaids said) as an antiperiodic. He learnt by 
taking it that effects might be obtained for which quinine is 
the common means, bitt which in certain cases fails. > That is 
the lirst tirna he is shown to have had to do wdth ursenic at all. 
The witnesses who prove that are Bateson, and then Thompson,* 
of Jjiverpool, and then Stensall. His evidence was that the 
deceased used to send Stensall out, and he gave him half a 
dollar to get a small jacket, described as the size of Sir Charles 
RusselTs snuffbox, but, however, he used to %be sent out for 
packet three or four times in the course of lus sei vibe; he 
afterwards opened , the packej^^ and put in a very little on the 
end of a spoon in some tea, and, aft<?r stirring it, the 
deceased drank it. That is the evidence, and I don’t think 
that it was in any way contra<licted or shaken, but that is the 
thing he (the servant) said the, deceased used to do. This is 
the first connection which was made between him and arsenic. 

Then comes the witness Ed^yn (larnett Heaton, a retired 
chemist, who used in 1888 to keej) a shop in this 'city near the 
Exchange. With regard to this evidence I will call your 
attention to a matter. Apparently Mr. Heaton saw a new^s- 
paper (referring to the lAverjfool Echo) in this town, contain- 
ing what he described as a very good likeness of Mr. May- 
brick. lie then went to the solicifors in the case, and they 
produced to him a i-photograph, which is placed Ixifore you, 
and upon being shown that photograph he said, I know him 
quite well; 1 am quite sure that is the man.” He did not 
seem to have known him^ by name. Ho did not go after him 
as a matter of name, he never §,eems t^o have known Kis* name, 
but he said, ** That is the man who used to come to me for a 
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pick-me-up.*' A pick-me-up is a thing whicHl does not gener- Mr Juftlae 
rally contain any arsenic at all, but this man used to have 
pick-me-ups specially made for him. They contained a certain 
amount of arsenic. He weyt,on taking these till within six 
months before the chemist left business, for a period of eighteen 
months in all. I shall warn you that ycAi ought not allow 
yours<>lf to consider this absolutely • proved. The man was 

only identified by a 4 )hotograph. I don’t put forward my own , 
opinions on the matter, but although I don’t speak on authority, 

I think have been told that in the Divorce Court, where 
identification is constantly practised, the evidence of a photo- 
graph is not admitted. If it be ^^-s I say that the judge does 
not allow the production of a photograph in his Court, it should 
be sufficient to say that there must be considerable difficulty 
in the identification of a man by a photograph. Heaton 
SilXtcd, ‘‘ lie used to come to me for pick-me-ups,” 
all o€ which, when you come to translate it, shows that he 
ceased .to make his visits to the i^itness for eighteen months 
before his death. It has been argued that a man in the habit 
of taking arsenic would not give up the habit because a chemist 
changed his place of business, and thaf ie would go somewhere 
else, but this js the only definite fact wc know about it. 

It* is a very ^ singular thing, gentlemen, that in this case, 
whem so many eminent persons have been engaged, and where 
there has been so* much exertion to arrive at the facts, tBat 
in this case tho degree of evidence we have got as to the length 
of time where arsenic may rpmain in tlid*^ human ltf)dy is most 
•imperfectly ascertained. I think Ur. Stevenson, or some other 
witness, spoke with very great want of confidence on the sub- 
ject. It is not many people idio get the opportunity of 
making experiments. In the present opportunity the neces- 
sary experiments have been maue, and ;5ome witness spoke to 
seven months as the extreme limit he had knowm any trace 
to bo showui as remaiifing in the body of a person taking it. 

There is no doubt, they say, arsenic leaves the body principally 
through the* kidneys, and they also say the effect of taking 
arsenic is to considerably retard tjie operations of the kidneys, 
and so delay tho elimination of the arsenic, and so it remains 
much longer in the body than otherwise w'ould be possible. 

The subject and the evidence in this case is but one of the 
many instances which ha4i satisfied me, if I had not already 
been satisfied of it before, that medicine jund eveiything con- 
nected with medicine is so much a matter of fact, and experi- 
ence of facts which do not readily present themselves for.in.spec- 
tion, that you never can arrive at medical conclusions with 
anything* like the same degree of certainty in your conclusions 
a^you are entitled to exfject in 'science which deals with mathe- 
matical demonstration or legal argument. . I would not for 
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HP Ai«tie« the xrorld say aiJ^hing disrespectful *of a science to which we 
Stephen u^uch; but* it is a science based upon more oa* 

less conjecture, and good sense and good fortune in making 
guesses. A celebrated physician in olden times said that a 
^ physician spent his time in putting drugs of which he knows 
little into a body of which he knows less. This is one of those 
pointea sayings which care ^convenient, but there is a degree of 
truth at the bottom of it. Persons who ave employed for the 
* time being in the tremendous functions confided to us ought 
to be very modest in their conclusions. That moejesty cuts 
on an occasion like this all ways. It cuts to a certain extent 
against the prosecution, and it cuts against the defence, and it 
diminishes and lowers the degree of assurance with which 
we receive medical evidence of all kinds. 

I will just recall to your memory the different remarks of 
Mrs, Maybrick to her brother-in-law about the white fxywdefj 
and the remarks to him by Sir James Poole, when he bhrrted 
out, “ I take poisonous drUJ's.'' Well, this is a proof , show- 
ing that this man for some extraordinary reason did contract 
a habit of taking this kind of medicine; and I was very much 
struck with the medica^, ttitnesses not definitely saying — if you 
put together all that they said you will fin<l it gave Sir Charles 
Russell a foAndatioii for the remark, when I say foundation 
I mean it suggested the remark — does a man who takes ifiedi- 
cinos of this kind contract the habit of taking it in various 
foi'ins, and if so late a.s January* he admitted to Sir James 
Poole that he was inAvhe habit of doing so, and if that was 
arsenic, miglit that not account for the quantity found ,in his • 
body? I don't wish to discuss the matter now' till I state to 
you how I understood Sir ChJ>rles Russell to put it. He says 
that if that acco\inte<l for the small quantitjf of arsenic found 
in the body they had destroyeU the case against the prisoner, 
beca*iise it would show her to be innocent. That is part of the 
argument which tends — I do not say it aAsw'ers tho case for the 
Crown — but it tends to explain what ‘is certainly the strongest 
part of tlie ca.so for the Crown, lAimely, that arsenic was found 
ill this man at his death. I feel some kind of delicacy about 
developing that argument lief ore you, Iwcause in doing se 
I think I might go in advance of wdiat was said by Sir Charles 
Russell, and this I should always be sorry to do — how'ever, I 
understood him to say this in substni>3e, that this fact explains 
the presence of ai senic. I leave the matter in your hands. 

Now% then, w^e will pass on to consider the other matters 
concerned with regard to the nature of the administration • of 
arsenic. It is given in a variety of ways. The argument 
• *• • 

♦It was some time in April that the conversation referred to between 
Sir James Poole and Maybrick took place. 
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that the prisoner administered the arsenic ^is an argument wr JnstJee 
depending upon the combination of»a gi’eat variety of circum- 
stances of suspicion, which no doubt are much more suspicious 
when they are put together, and considered with reference to 
the time when they arose than they are when considered eacli 
of them alone. It is no use saying this eft* that, gentlejp^en. I 
don't* think, however, I shall havci to* consider the different 
circumstances in her case, the different matters which have , 
been referred to. It is now a quarter past four, and 1 have 
been add^i/cssing you now for six hours and a quarter; and I 
am afraid I shall not IxTable to go on much beyond live. I 
will go on with you for three-quarters of an hour. I hope 
to-morrow I sliall have said all I have to say. 

Now I should like ijaiticularly to read to you the evidence 
of tw^o Avitnosses, because it is the evidence of highly skilled 
nfen. They are strongly opposed to each other, and you 
must decide as far as you think proper, and as far as you are 
fully qualificyl to go into such a Siscussion — you must decide 
which of the two is correct. I mean Dr. Tidy on the one hand 
and Dr. Stevenson on the other. I will tell you a little more 
before I go on to that matter. I wifl kdl you something more 
of tho nature, of the controversy, which I understand to exist. 

. Th;? controversy s<K?ms to me to come very rnuol) — if you look at 
it as»a matter of symptoms — it comes, I say, very much to this 
sort of form. ^The doctors — the medical men — who do *not 
believe in the arsenic, do not believo tliat the symptoms of that 
sort were the symptoms of, arsenic ; an^ that is, jof course^ of 
* great •importance — although 1 fear that we are there getting 
amongst questions which I have alieady warned you are really, 
speaking quite ph|in]y, too diffici^^ for us. * At all events, they 
are too difficult for me. Hut still, having been mentioned as 
they have, I will certainly state them^ and as well as I can 
go into them, although I aip bound to tell you thtat in all 
probability I should nave to go into them at the expense of 
saying a good many things ^diich had better not be said, and 
of showing my own extreme ignorance of the great difficulty of 
the subject. But there is this question upon which there seems 
to have been a great deal of evidence before us. There are 
the medical men wdio speak of the administration of arsenic 
because they thought there were symptoms of arsenic; and 
there are the medical mfen who speak against the doctrine of 
the administration of arsenic who strongly ircly upon the absence 
of a large number of characteristic symptoms of arsenical poison- 
ing ^jccording to their experience. They take this view, that 
decidedly it is not a case of arsenical jpoisoning, for this reason, 
that poisoning by arsenic may well be present, although one 
€&• two of the particular, symptoms are absent, but you cannot 
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have poisoning l)y arsenic where so many of the characteristic 
symptoms are absent, as tji^y are in this case. • 

What are the characteristic symptoms of arsenic? We have 
heard them over and over ag^iji. One symptom is constant 
purging, very violent purging. Another symptom is constant 
sickness, very violent sickness, symptoms which one or two of 
the witnesses. Dr. Tidy, r for instance, speak of as a Sort of 
sickness which in ordinary conversation \vv3 have no adequate 
phrase for, but it is a very violent kind of sickness. The 
third symptom is pain in the pit of the stomach, jvhich pain 
is greatly increased by pressure. Tlie simile by which Dr. 
Macnamara tried to bring home to our minds was this. He 
said — Suppose you get a red-hot shilling and press it on the 
pit of the stomach, and supposing that you get some one to 
violently press that, then you would have a /lotion of the 
kind of pain of which I have been speaking, and of whiclf’i 
have had very great experience.^’ The fourth symptom is 
itching of the eyelids, inflammation generally atWnding. 

The fifth symptom is cramps in the calves of the legs. Now, 
says Dr. Macnamara — and sevHjral other doctors said the 
same — the argument tir.lven in general comes to this^, I can 
understand a man poisoned with arsenic’ liaving, no cramps in 
the calves of' the legs ; I can understand a map poisoned •Fpith, 
arsenic having no swelling or discomfort about his eyelids^*; but 
I <?annot understand poisoning from arsenic not being followed 
by great sickness, great itcliing, great pain in the stomach, 
su^^h as have, been desSribed to you, by these gentlemen.” That 
is a very general argument. It is the very argument byr which* 
tlie Jews detected those unfortunate peoj)le who could not frame 
their mouths to Say “ Sliiliboleth.” Tlie;vj could only say 
“ Sibboleth.” The principle is exactly the same. You may be 
a Jew, and do this, that, and the other, but you cannot say 
*• Sliibboletli,” and that wa.s the test by which they tried the 
matter. I do not think in this installed any such test is j)ro- 
posed. In fact, the doctors wl^io dealt with this topic felt 
great difficulty in finding a test of that kind. Indeed, they 
found it absolutely impossiblf to find such a test, and went so 
far as to say so. I am bound to tell you that the medical 
witnesses in this case do all of tliem concur in general things 
about arsenic, and one of them, I think Dr. Stevenson, said 
it was a very anomalous disease. That is to say, there aro 
characteristic features, and plenty of them; and there is no 
doubt that those which I have enumerated are the great char- 
acteristic features. But, although the disease is thoroughly 
well characterised (and if all those symptoms occur the disease 
may be said to be established), yet they do not alwa*yS occur 
in the same order, nor do they*occur .with the same degree bf 
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relative severity. When Jrou have once madj this admission, Mr Justlee 
y^u find that the belief or unbelief in certain symptoms as 
symptoms of arsenic become very much a question of degiee. 

I well recollect saying to a most eminent advocate of the 
English bar (when he put a* question) — “ Well, is not that a 
question of degree?” to which he replied, “But will your 
lordsl^ip tell me anything whicli is not question of degree?” 
Everything is a question of degree* But, at the same time, 
that is the great argument in this case, that the symptoms, or ' 
a large number of those most characteristic of arsenic poison, 
are absent. I shall just yoint out some other matters connected 
with that. They all agree that of the five symptoms 'which I 
pointed out there are two, cramps m the legs and itchings of the 
eyes, wdiich had not been mentioned at all. It has also been 
said that the pain in the stomach increased on pressure, and 
^j*at has not been mentioned. I don’t think there is any 
mention of pains increasing on pressure, unless some remarks, 
some incidents towards the very ciose of the evidence, can be 
regaracd in that light. This sickness undoubtedly occurred, 
but, according to one of the medical 'witnesses, it was not the 
right kind of sickness. I heard with «ojne degree of incredulity 
that tho'man Avas in such a state of vomiting for days together 
that; be w’as unable to keep anything on In's stonftch, and that 
ho ' 5 fas told by his doctor that he must abstain from food 
altogether ; and that if he was in a conditi«>n that he w’as irxide 
sick by a drop of hot w^ater, he was told for that reason to 
keep a damp cloth to his mouth to assmge his thirst. If that 
» was lys state, I ’confess that I cannot understand Tiow he cdiild 
be said not to have been persistently sick. However, I am 
always very conscious of my o'^n ignoraifce, and am always 
ready to improve* my knowledge, •and I just make that sort of 
protest as to w'hat had been saitl. Tlicn there is another tiling 
about diarrhiea. Now, gentlemen, the sort of diarrh(ea*that 
existed in this case 'was mu<ni less tlian one was accustomed 
to hear spoken of in connection with arsenical poisoning. The 
fatal dose was said to have Ifeen administered on the 3rd May, 
and that would be an interval of six days before the diarrhoea 
wet in. I think the absence of diarrhcea, the absence of cramps 
in the calves of the legs, the absence of any itching of the 
eyes, are certainly together a remarkable list of deficiencies 
in the symptoms you woi’Jd expect in arsenical poisoning. Witli 
regard to the sickness, there seems to be a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the distinctive symptoms of arsenical 
sicb«»pss. With regard to that I am unable to assist^ you. I 
think I am correct in saying there is an absence of the charac- 
teristic* symptoms which . are necessary to establish the 
fTsenical state of this toan’s body. I am very sorry I can do 
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Mr Jnsttee so little to help fou in this great matter, but it is a great relief 
to me that, under the constitutional law of this country, it^is 
you who have to decide the case and not I, and all I have a 
right to do is to call your attention to the different matters in 
the case as they suggest themselves to my mind. I am afraid 
that I see a good cteal on which I shall have to occupy your 
attention as well as f. C4yi, comparing together the evklence, 
I will not say of all the witnesses, but the evidence of Dr. 

• Stevenson and the evidence of Dr. Tidy, and also the evidence 
of several other doctors who have favoured us )vith their 
testimony. ♦ 

I think the time which is still at my disposal I will expend 
in a way which I hope will be to some extent useful to you, 
that is, in reading the evidence of a witness who lias given 
most remarkable evidence in this case — evidence, not too long 
to be read through to you at this late hour of the afternodR'. 
It is very well worth hearing by itself, tlie evidence of* Dr. 
Macnamara, who is a vevf eminent medical man in Dublin, 
and occupies a very distinguished f)osition among the medical 
men of that city. Another thing, he is Surgeon of the Dublin 
Lock Ho.spital, and Isays that he has had to administer 
ai’senio in a very large number of cases. (To Dr. lyCncnamara) — 
You say, have to administer arsenic a very l«rge 

number of cases.” Wliat cla.ss of castes did you refer to? # 

Dr. Macnamara — As an alterative in specific diseases, my 
lord. 

Mr. Justice STEPiiftK" — I cjnite priderstand ; thank you. I 
thought arsenic was used for that kind of purpose. Of oourse, 
■we ail know what the object of Lock Hospitals is, and we have 
got Dr. MaenamarJt from th& Dublin Ilosjiital, who has said 
he has to admini.ster arsenic^ in a very large number of cases, 
lie says — I have seycral tfmes had to ‘ saturate ' them.** 
In cTises of this kind satui’ation means to administer as much 
arsenic a.s tlie patient will bear withoilt very serious conse- 
quences. And in some ca.ses the jiohit of saturation lias been 
exceeded.” M'liat, of couise, would lead him to examine the 
different results. He says tlie^ commonest result lias been upon 
the eyelids and after that comes the stomach and’ 
bowels. In Hie case of Mr. Maybrick it was not the 
vomiting wliicli resulted fjom arsenical poisoning, and 
he never heard of persons complakiing of a liair in the 
throat from arsenicaj poisoning. Dr. Macnamara is not by 
any means satisfied with the description of the throat, in which 
he does, not recognise any arsenical symptoms. And, again, 
in the purging, he does not consider the evidence points to 
that sort of poisoning. He says, In m3’' opinion this was 
certainly not a case of arsenica*! poisqning.” This is a very 
strong expression i and I think it all comes to the general 
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argument advanced by all* the doctors called for the prisoner Mr Justice 
on.this occasion — the suggestion ,of gastro-enteritis unattended ®^®****®“ 
by any poisoning — a state of things which may arise from 
dyspepsia. Riding in the rain at Wirral, and partaking of 
unwholesome food, might protluce the state described — so say 
the doctors called for the prisoner; but i:he doctors for the 
Ciown^ all of them say that they d<j not believe that gastro- 
enteritis was idiopa^iic, which means that it in a sort of way 
arises of itself. Of course, speaking with precision, such a 
thing as ;m al)solutely idiopathic disease can hardly exist at 
all ; it could not arise ox<X‘pt by some means, tliough one does 
not always know’ wliat it is. The doctors are (livided in opinion, 
and, of course, I cannot answer \he question whether there 
was arsenical poisoning or not; the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, the, witnesses told us, vary very much, or, as one 
irit^ical man described it, there are anomalies ; niul several of 
the pi*oofs relied upon as showing arsenical poisoning w’ere by 
some of the medical men suggested fo be ca|)al)le of a different 
interpretation. Dr. Tidy expresses his opinion that this was 
not a case of ai’senioal pois(miug at all. It was a case of gastro- 
enteritis, jirodnced by so small a camle.^as a wetting. I may 
just remark tji.at Dr. Macnamara. is almost the only witness 
.called to prove fhat symjitorns of this sort liave l)tcn produced 
by so* common a cause, and have also prcxluced symptoms of 
irritant poisoning, “whicli in<*]ude a great number of the effects 
of irritant poison, and which have led a variety of other medical 
men of distinguislied attainments of vario«'s kinds to the opinipn 
T;hat this was aclually a case of arsenical poisoning.* But I have 
taken an analysis of it, as I thought it was remarkable in itself; 
and I thought there was just abejit time to* read it before the 
Court rises, but I regret to say tlTat I will have to leave that 
over till to-morrow. I feel that our <luty in this case is to 
consider it ftilly out to the very utmovst extremity, and Dam 
sorry to say that I mu?!t require your attendance to-morrow at 
the usual hour of ten o’clcfck. 

'i1ie Court then^ adjourned. 
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Seventh Day— Wednesday, 7th August, 1889. 

• f 

Thg Court met at ten o'clock. 

Mr Justice Mr. Justice STErAfix-*-! am about to continue what I was 
^ pointing out to you yesterday on this subject. I have passed 
through the greater part of the medical evidence, and since 
the adjournment I have been throug|i the rest, with* the view of 
seeing how far I could substantially add to your knowledge of 
the case if I took the course of reading the whole of it. I 
intend to read Dr. Stevenson's evidence for the purpose of 
contrasting it with the evidence of Dr. Tidy upon the otlier 
hand in the central points of each. The eVidence of . 
Stevenson, who is a lecturer upon forensic medicine at ^ Guy's 
Hospital, and is very weH known in his profession, is that on 
analysis he found arsenic and bismuth. He took 8 ounces 
of the intestines to test with, and he found l-53-100()th part 
of a grain.* I have already said that I decline to say anything 
of what 1 saw in tlu^jc tubes. I am ignorant in tke matter, 
and do not^ know what it was, but the skilled witnesses all 
appear to have accepted the results, and sfate that tTiis i\A 
arsenic. Now, before you can go into an arithmetical calcula- 
tion as to the (jiiantity eff arsenic in the liver you have to 
consider this — you cannot say that if in 8 ounces you get so 
n/uch, then, in dealing with the whole of it. you would get s^ 
much proportionately more, because it is a very uncertain 
calculation, the proportion, of arsenic present varying. I 
think it was Dr. Tidy who AyC;nt to the rathur horrible cxiiedicnt 
of mashing up a liver, and Jaking pai t of the whole for the 
puiyose of a test. I do not understand tliat very well, for it 
appears to me that you want previous proof that, if you mash 
animal matter in that way, mechanical mashing will produce 
the effect w'hich Nature did iic:^t produce. The whole of the 
liver in this case weiglied 48 ounces when pounded all up. I 
don't understand why that should produce an equal distribution 
of the mineral, which is, to a certain extent, distributed over 
every part of it. In another vessel containing a portion of the 
kidneys Dr. Stevenson says he found a trace tjf arsenic, but not 
enough to be accurately weighed. The liver was contained in 
two vessels ; the larger quantity this witness analysed, and 
found in it a quantity of arsenic corresponding to a third of a 
grain in the whole of the liver. The body. Dr. Stevensoff says, 
contained at the time a nearly fatal dose of arsenic. 

Upon that point there is ^ertainly a strong controversy, 

#• f 

* This should be ope 15-10()0th of a grain. , 
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because Dr. Tidy most cert*ainly contradicts th|t opinion. He Wr JusUco 
doQS not think, in the first place, that you could ^get the whole 
of what was contained in the liver;* and if you did get the 
whole quantity, he does not think that you could draw the 
inference which is drawn in tlfls*case. It is extremely difficult 
to decide in this matter. It is a special science, of which I 
know nothing, and of which, I think^ it js very unlikely that 
any one of you could possibly know very much. It is not a 
kind of knowledge that is likely, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, to fall to your lot. Two eminent men are put forward 
as very great authorities -fn this subject, and they both aiTive 
at different conclusior% on the matter ; and the point in dispute 
is one upon which I cannot myself j^rofess to form an opinion ; 
and I don’t see how to suggest to you that you should form an 
opinion. But,^ however, that is the opinion of Dr. Stevenson, 

I will road you some portions of Dr. Tidy’s evidence 
afterw-ards. If the cause of death is arsenical poisoning, tlie 
liver is, the chief organ in which it found, and in tlie largest 
quantity. “ There was no arsenic in Valentine’s meat juice,” 
he says. Then he says, in answ^er to a general question, I 
have heard the w’holo of the evidence ^n this ease, and I have 
formed a/l opinion, I liave no doubt dfccoased died from the 
effec^^ of arsenic.” Then he seeks to support tluafc opinion by 
saying that the symptoms were those of an irritant poison, and 
they resemble those of arsenic more than any other, the glazed 
throat and so on being so. In regard to that he is not agreed 
with other of tlie doctors. Dr. Macruimarg especially, who sa^id 
the gla^ied throat Ivas not distinctively characteristic of arsenfc. 

Then the first appearance of certain symptoms was usually 
w'ithiri half an hour of taking the (kiig — nain^a, vomiting which 
gives no relief. That is a point of^wdiich the doctors all agree, 
with regard to vomiting being a siymptom of arsenical poisoning 
when it is characterised especially by tlfb fact that it give^ no 
relief. In this case tliure was certainly a great deal of vomit- 
ing, as you have heard described, it appearing again and again 
in the earlier stages of the ^mse. Then of the pain in the 
stomach we have but some very slight mention towards the 
close of the case ; but one of the medical men — Dr. Macnamara, 

I think — says that pain, if produced by arsenic, should be 
very much more decided than it w^as, and he described w’hat 
it would be more specifically and pointedly than any of the 
other doctors. Then, ‘‘the patient becomes restless.” The 
poor man was restless, no doubt, until the very last. It was 
dcsiwibed that he was restless in the earlier stages, and one 
of the'' doctors — Dr. Humphreys, I think — says, “I did not 
see he^ i\^as particularly weak, but, he was very restless.” 

Certainly the throat on* this occasion was the great point of 
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Mr Justice complaint. Tl^ pain extended down to the stomach, but I 
hardly know that is distinctively known ; but it is difficult to 
say, when the man's throat was in a state of inflainrnation, and 
the appearances w’ere presented which are described, 

wliei’C the pain stopped. * M'he tongue was foul and 
furred, but theiv was no bad smell. The foulness 
of tk'j tongue waf matter of com|)laint very* nearly 
all through. The tongue continued to gjve great difficulty to 
Dr. Jlumj>hreys in dealing with it, and Dr. Ifumphreys did 
what he could w-ith a view of relieving it. This syjjiptom itself 
was continued down, so far as I am f ware, very nearly through 
the whole matter. The tongue was foul and furred, atid it is 
a remarkable thing in connection with this that there ^Yas no 
bad breaili. The patient after that collapses with lajud and 
feeble pulse, and lie added, '' In the last day the pulse was so 
high that it could not be counted.’' Great thirst was, of coiffse, 
there, and the evacuations were frequently stained with 'blood. 

“ That does not appear to* have been the case; " and then the 
patient dies. Dr. .Steve!is(»n says the symptoms are very 
anomalous, and the resemblances bed-weon case and case were 
BO different that it was» impossible to lay dowm any rule, and 
the diiforeuces w’ere to be considered comparatively *with each 
other, and ivith the personal peculiarities of jlhe patient him- 
self. Those, I think, are the princij)nl tilings Dr. Stovenson 
«Qys. lie adds a variety of matters whicliVT do not think are 
important, and he adds that solid arsenic often becomes 
entangled in the co^ts of the stomach. Due glass of water, 
tfie doctor * continues, would holcl a fatal dose of arsenic ifi 
Bolution. That ajrpeai's to me to l>c a summary of his evidence, 
and he adds thatton the 2'3^th April, and on the 2nd and 3rd 
of May, he could not have md that this wa's a case of arsenical 
poisoning. In that case he* would not have had the post- 
mrvtem analysis to support him; but he says, ‘‘I think now 
they may be lefeiocd to arseifical poisoning." lie says that 
up to Friday, the 3rd May, lie couid not have said any more 
tlian that. Yon wdll see," gciiftenien, that a njimber of the 
medical men spc?ak of symptoms of the living body, and of 
the appearances after death, dnd they speak further of the results 
of the analysis. ‘‘ The post-mortem appearances were those of 
an irritant poison, and moi'c those of arsenic tlian of any other 
irritant poison." Then he adds, The immediate cause of 
death is gastro-enteritis, but that is developed only by an 
irritant." Then hd goesMn to describe gastro-enteritis, which 
is caused by an irritant poison, and wliicli he suppose^»i5o be 
arsenic in this case, because arsenic was actually found. He 
says that injurious food* produces post-mortem appearances in 
the bow'els rather than in thd stoma?eh, and lie adds, ''The 
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analyst proves my opinion that an irritant poisoij w as the cause Mr Justice 
of death, I searched for antimony and mercury, but found ^ 
none. As to the absence of arsenic *in the stomach, I have 
found cases of arsenical j)oisonin^ in which I could find no 
traces in the stomach. It is ahs^rbed into the circulation, and 
goes to the liver. As far as I can see, it, enters the mouth, 
passes into the stomach, then goes into the liver, and Jeaves 
the body by secretions through the Sidneys.'’ 1’lie witness 
proceeds, I should s?iy tliat more arsenic was administered on 
the 3rd of May.” The theory is that there was poisoning by 
successive d^^ses, and it is rather suggested t)iat there may have 
been several doses. But i do not know that there was any 
effort made to point out the precise* times at wliich doses may 
have been administered. '' Arsenic disappears from the urine 
in about a fortniglit, though I have known it to go on longer. 

Arsejtiic taken ^ears ago would have disappeared.” That is 
admitted, as I have already said, ]>y Sir Ciiarles Russell. ITe 
does not ask you to sufipose that t^e early taking of arsenic 
had anything to do with this poisoning. 'I’aking the symp- 
toms and t]ie post-mortem appearances, I liave no doubt that 
he died from arsenic.” That is Dr. Stevenson's evidence. IJe 
is cross-examined, and a good many thcoiies arc then admitted. 

Ifo savs, howe^KU’, that arsenic genei*ally acts in h^lf an hour, 
or in some such Jime, and that vomiting is absent in an appre- 
ciable ^eicentage 0 / cases. In this case vomiting was nQt 
absent, because it went on in one form or another. The 
diarrhoea is sometimes al>seiit. In this c^ise it was not quite 
aj)sent, but it might be said lie sul>starjtially abi>ent. Thc\i 
he speaks of the petechiiX) or small blood pri('ks, which i.s a 
symptom one would exjiect with ar.vinical poii^OTiing. If ar.senic 
is taken in solid fovm, it does nof^aitirely disappear at once; 
it passes into the kidneys and instates thein, ami tliat would to 
a certain extent clieck the arsenic Avhichdt is their function, to 
pass out of the body. I foiiml rather more arsenic than Mr. 

Davies,” and then he gives some calculations. lie says, I 
had 28 ounces of liver out ol’ 48*ounces, which the liver weigliod, 
and I found 27-lOOOths of a grain. I actually weighed from 
the liver *034 of sulphide of arsewic, equivalent to *026 of a 
grain of white arsenic,” and ho makes out *087 or *001 of a 
grain — altogether lOO-lOOOths of a grain, which is, of course, 
l-lOth of a grain, and this would he less. I caimot convey 
to your minds, or to any* human being’s mind, anything to 
enable jmu to attach any meaning to. figures repre.sentiiig such 
very^ small quantities. I don't think anybody has ever suc- 
ceeded ‘in making men imagine very small quantities or very 
great quantities. When w^c are told of billions and trillions and 
numbers of that kind, they injau only to you a very large 
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Mp Justice number indeed, which is practically* too great for you to think 

Stephen or realise. The globules of blood in a man’s body Are 

so small that there are ‘more than a billion, but really that 
conveys no idea whatever to our minds. 

Well, that, gentlemen, is the'evidence of Dr. Stevenson about 
that. Now I will ^take the evidence of Dr. Tidy, and I am 
happwto say it is not very long, although very much importance 
is attached to it. Ife sa*ys the distinctive features of arsenical 
poisoning are purging and vomiting in a \^ery excessive degree, 
pain in the abdomen, more marked in the pit of the stomach, 
and this is usually associated with cramps in the ctTlves of the 
legs, and after an interval there is suffusion in the eyes, irrita- 
bility about the eyeballs, and tenesmus more or less present. 
Now, as to the purging and vomiting, it becomes a question as 
to whether it was in an exceptional degree in this case. There 
was plenty of vomiting, but not much purging, through out ^Ipi 
whole time, and the degree of vomiting is a point on which it 
is difficult to form an opinv)n. Dr. Tidy admits that there are 
anomalies in arsenical poisoning, but he says that the presence 
of arsenic is easily detected. I daresay familiarity in dealing 
with such a matter majpes it appear easy, although it might 
appear almost iinpossfole to other people. I do not^ think in 
this case, liqwever, tliat vomiting w’as excessive Jind persistent, 
nor do I think from what wo have heard tlfat vomiting did 
relieve this man, for he kept on ; and wffien ho was not vomiting 
he w^as doing what Dr. Humphreys describes as ‘Muuvking,” a 
motion towanls vomiting. He was reduced to that state that 
aj&parently he had nothing in his ‘stomach, and the least thing 
— a drop of wuvtcr — ^w^as enough to excite vomiting.* The 
looseness of the bpwx'ls was^iot noticed till the 9th May, and 
if poisoning took place on«,Yhe 27t]i or 2iSth April, and no 
diarrluva took jdace until 9th May, Dr. Tidy said that is an 
exceptional case. He taid further, that he w^ould have expected 
vomiting to take place after tlkc administration of the x^nison 
within from half an liour to tAvo Ijours. Then he says that 
whether a dose containing sup^fosed arsenic, or w’hatever it 
may l>e, comes in contact with the mucous membrane depends 
upon circumstances. I think,*' he goes on to say, “ t]je 
abvsence of pain in the stomach Avould be a toxicological 
curiosity.” You Avill remember that some rather foolish people 
in Court thought fit to laugh at that exx^ression. It seems to 
me to be a ]Kirfectly prox>er exj)ression. It was accompanied 
possibly by some slight peculiarity in Dr. Tidy’s manner of 
speaking, wffiich x^erhaps struck some one’s fancy, and jeeade 
peoxffe* laugh. It certainly apx^ears to me to be a \feighty 
remark — namely, that it^ Avould have been a very re^nvirkable 
thing if there was absence of p/iin of tjiat kind in the stomach 
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in a case of poisoning by arsenic. That is his opinion. You Kr Justice 
must give what weight to it you think fit. fhen Dr. Tidy ®‘*****®“ 
got* on to say, with regard to the symptoms, that they were 
not symptoms of arsenical poisoning, and did not point to that 
fact. There is a difference of (^)inion on that point. You have 
heard different views expressed by the different doctors. I 
should feel inclined to say, looking at the matter as an unpro- 
fessional jKirson should look at it, thai a great deal of (Sontro- 
versy of that sort depends upon the result. When one medical 
man says that he thinks these were symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, ^nd that he thinks that they were caused by arsenic, 
but that he does not meamto say that they were all the sjunp- 
toms that one would exfKct to find iij a case of arsenical poison- 
ing ; another medical man then comes and says that if arsenic 
had l)een administered, symptoms usually found in the body 
^ere in this case deficient, an<l that he should have expected 
moi^ symptoms — that ho should think it very odd if it was a 
case df arsenical poisoning, Ixjcause these things were not 
present. He says it is very odd *aiid singular. Still, the 
poison was present, and to ray mind that means a great deal 
to consider. Then ho says the redness is all over the external 
surface of the stomach, and is of a'^<yy i:)eculiar colour in 
aisenic poisonipg. Then he refers to these petechious spots, 
all vjjrying withyi limits, and that he calls “ the most distinc- 
tive characteristic I know of.’' That is his opinion on it. I 
don’t know wdietlicf you will try to compare colours which ydu 
don’t see. lliat is to my mind practically impossible, and 
other doctors <loii|t take his .view. The# don’t di^sagree wifjh 
Dr. Tidy in general, 'J’hcy all agree with the general facts in 
this case, but they take different views about the colour they 
saw, lie also says lie would expect certain Tatty changes, but 
that appears to 1x5 another of the uncertainties of this case. 

])r. Tidy and Sir Charles Russell said .a good deal about the 
negative kind of evidence, that there w-erc not present symptoms 
which they w'oiild exlx}^t in arsenic poisoning. But I think 
that is an unsatisfactory tAodij of treating the subject, and is 
inherently w^eak. What you want to find is some theory as to 
how' this disease arose, and whatsit came from. I think the 
])n)secution have to prove their case, because the defence only 
try to show” that they have not done so. But it W'ould obviously 
Lave given much consistency, j)ow”cr, and vigour to the defence 
had they been able to point out some other thing w’hicli had 
produced this disease. If their position ^yas not merely I 
take my stand upon the question of reasonable doubt,” that 
is, ni p, certain way, a very good position to occupy, bqt it is 
very inferior to this position — ** I will tell you all about it; I 
wdli tell you how it arose.” Tliere '^as a theory set up and 
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If p Justice an e-xplanation given of the cause* producing gastro-enteritis^ 

Stephen from which — afe all agree — he died. IJr. Maciiainara said a 
man naturally dyspeptic ^getting wet, and going about in *his 
w^et clothes, might easily take^the disease from that. In other 
cases Dr. Tidy suggests that itnwis done by bad food, and that 
bad food would set-up this trouble, might have caused gastro- 
enteritis. He says that almost any kind of food Avould do it; 
game too high, fowl* too «high — or high at all, in fact— and ho 
mentioned particularly three things whieli in his experience 
had set up the disease. Sausage poison, although it could not 
be found in the sausage, would do it, for by some#means that 
poison appeared to be set up in the mhkiiig. Tlien came cheese, 
of which I suppose he meaws a certain kind ; and it is a singu- 
lar thing tliat in one case he tells us that the attendants who 
also partook of it suffered from the same symptoms. But it 
contained nothing Avliich clieiiiical insiKJCtion cMn tell us oL 
Then he also spoke of lobsters as particularly setting up thia 
terrible disease. But from the 28tli of April, from the oegiin 
niiig of his illness, w^e know everything that was ad mil fi stared, 
and it has not been suggested tliat be bad in any way anything 
to cause that. Evervibing that was given liim was given under 
tlie most careful aiick '^'atcbfnl rltfime. of medical .men and 
nurses, and Jie could hardly have taken anything*to cause these 
painful syrnjjtoins. t ♦ 

Now, 1 shall go on to sjieak of wdiat was sajd by otlior nfedical 
men with re,spe<it to arsenic not being equally distributed over 
the whole of the body. He (Dr. Tidy) speaks of the quantity 
weighed beiv»g from Jfi-lOOOtbs ta 86-10()0th«: of a gi ain fouiui 
in the liver. Dr. Tidy says — I have known arsenic to be 
obtained from the ]>ody after three inonthvS or five months.*' 
That is a vejy important ppvnt of the casij. It is certainly 
one in which Dr. Tidy give^ his evidence loss directly and 
closely in that mattertthan it might have been. In the five- 
months’ case, wdierc the ai*senig was found after five months’ 
administration, there was found in the*liver 1744()()()tlis of a. 
grain of arsenions matter, but t]icro*was no suggestion in that 
case of poisoning. And there are even longer casts than that, 
and that is a very important piece of c^videuce, wliich I wdll 
leave to your consideration. Dr. Tid}' says that the trace bf 
arsenic in the kidneys suggests nothing to him ; the absence of 
it in the heart suggests nothing; and that there are cases 
recorded in which no arsenic at all *w'as found, ’i'here was a 
case in w'hich, tlioui^U a mjin was shown to have died of arsenic , 
nonie could be found afterwards. In rcganl to that, I put a 
questioii in reference to the great discussions there were <oirthe 
subject a good many years ago in a case which attracted as 
much attention as this has, or even more. It was poiliifed out 
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then that what kills in regard to arsenic wa^ the part which Mr^fllae 
w^8 in process of going through th|^ body, and not tlie part * ®**®**^ 
which remained in the body ; that death was caused by some 
unknown means, by which gre.'jt injury was inflicted upon the 
body by the arsenic which j)8sse<l through it by degrees. As 
i^egarded that matter, if they could imagind a sufficiently skilful 
porsoa who could carefully w'atcli ap o?;poriment at <!lie rate 
at which arsenic passed out, and tl»e rate at which it passed 
through a person who hap[>ened to die of arsenic, just after 
the last had left him, he would lie foun<i without arsenic, 
although lie died of arsenjcal poisoning. I remember instances 
being mentioned in which ex|x'riments wore performed for the 
purposes of a givat trial.* A dog was poisoned, and was known 
to have taken a large number of grains of arstmic in the course 
of his life, was known what w'as the quantity of arsenic 
dog had takeii wdien it dicnl. I do not pretend to give 
figures, although 1 could give some ; although it had many 
grains ^of arsenic tliey did not find*a single grain — it was less 
than a grain, lliat is a kind of tiling which may be taken 
into consideration when you come to consider the small quantity 
of arsenic wliich was found in Mr, Mayilirick’s body. Dr. IHdy 
says — jf cannot suggest what cauRe<] his death; I cannot sug- 
gest .jwhat sul)stance it was wliich acted on him al? an irritant. 

’'Hie sickness was not like that of arsenic.'^ That is the whole 
of Dr, Tidy's evidenct*, and 1 have givcui you the whole of Dr. 
Stevenson's testimony also. So that you have the matter 
fairly before you as far as I know how tea put it, and I will say 
ino moi;o about tliat [lart of the case. 

I ought ju.st to mention Dr. Paul’s evidence. He certainly 
gave some remaikable testimony^* and, as Ise is probably well 
known in Liverpodi, where he ocjcfipie.s a responsible position, 
it will be a matter of special intt^re.st ior you to hear what lie 
said. The flrst point ho mentioned was an entirely new bna, 
and that was about thw pan. *Mr. Davies, the analyst, stated 
that he washed out the pa?i and the two other vessels, and that 
in the oourst^ of doing so he Meared aw ay certain films which 
were in this jug. Testing the result for arsenic, he found that 
peuson. He stated that the only place where it is sup[>osed to 
have come from was from the jug. Well, that would be an 
important piece of evidence, it occurretl to Dr. Paul, however, 
that there miglit bo arscr^jc in the glaze of the jug, or in the 
glaze of some of the other things ; and, accordingly, he tested 
it with distilled water, with whicli Ifc wasfied out the vessels.- 
Now, of course, tho very object of distilling the watpr was 

* The ju^lge here alludes to the 8inethuri|t cose. Dr. Smethurst was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court in 1859 for the murder of Isabella 
Bankes by poisoning with arsenic. Toe case had not been referred to in 
JtbJ& course of tho trial, except in the judge’s one quest/on to Dr. Tidy. 
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Hr Justice that it should be quite pure, and uoitiing in it except what was 

Stephen 11^^, particular, vessels. Well,’' says Dr. Paul, I 

put in some acid, and I dissolved (by putting in that acid) a 
portion of the glaze, and when J examined the solution which 
contained some portion of the glaze of the vessel 1 found 
arsonic.” So he suppo.sed there was arsenic in the glaze of the 
vessel.' No doubt that k a perfectly fair thing to sa*y, and 
theie is not a word to \yc said against thc,doc[or for saying it. 
But the analyst, Mr. Davies, did not put in acid, and he di<l 
not find any arsenic in the liquor which came from Jhe vessels; 
that i.s to say, he might have foundi, some firsciiic probably if 
he had put in acid tending to dissolve the arsenic and set it 
free, which arsenic is contained in the glaze. But he did not 
put in that acid, lie wanted to test what was in tlie vessels 
themselves, and accordingly ho put nothing iifto them. “8 
did not wKsli to put any acid into them, except such as mf^lit 
be contained iii the fragments of Du Barry’s food, 'which 
was found in the vessels, ft is thercfoie the result of Dn. Paul's 
evidence, as it strikes me, that you get arsenic by dissolving 
the glaze of a jug of exactly the same make and the same 
com])osition. Yet it k fhe fact that that jug Avas npt treated 
in such a manner as to set the arsenic free. If that W'as not 
done, the jug itself would not affect anything tjiat was pui into 
it with arsenic unless those things contained arsenic. This is 
the position in Avhich the thing stands. If Ihe little fragments 
of food which remained in the jug owing to the defective wash- 
ir^, if they .contained’ arsenic, yo;i would defect it by washing 
the jug up quite clean, and then applying the proper* test a5 
described by Mr. Davie.s, and ncdhiiig wa.-i found to contain 
arsenic except in the food.^-But it does yot follow that the 
vessels themselves w'ouhl communicate arsenic unless that 
arsenic Ava.s put in by romctmdy else. I must say, when we get 
Ijighly experienced chemists jigainst one another, we are 
involved in great diflicultics. 1 have fold you, and you must 
consider whether you think it wyrtll anytliing, or whether the 
inference ought to be tliat no arsenic has been •proved to be 
present in that jug. Dr. llvmplircys, you will remember, said 
he attached very little importance to tlic test he perform(?lI, 
when lie took some of the fa*ces and a small portion of the water 
and tested for arsenic. Dr. Paul says Reinscli's test is a certain 
test. He himself had taken a srna^l quantity of water, and 
had put in it a siruill quantity of arsenic, equal, I believe, to 
1-55-lOOOtlis of the bulk of the Avhole matter in the test tube, 
and he obtained a distinct trace of arsenic in a very shovit time. 
With regard to tliat, I need not add tliat it is Avorfhy of note. 

I can understand a rouglt te.st conducted even by a m&n* who is 
properly acquainted Avitli somefhing o/ these matters may have 
gone wrong. You must consider how far it is different from 
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test of a highly skilled chemist, how far that* will go against Mi* Justio* 
Dj*. Humphreys, who says that his experiment is not an indica- 
live test to show that there was arsenic — whether he is justified 
in saying that for sucJi and su'ih* reasons he does not tliink much 
of the test. Dr. Paul says, if the ai\senic.ihad been there you 
would have found an appreciable quantity of arsenic, j|.nd the 
test ia'*suc]i that you could discover it*in it minute, and witliout 
any difficulty wJiatevor. Dr. Paul further said, if arsenic be 
administered in one or two doses it would pass away in a 
fortnight ; •but if it were administered in a number of doses 
it would take a hmger pefi<xl. lie said, by the way, one little 
thing wdiieh it is well to know. • He. said, I think that a 
1000th part may be possibly measured of a grain of arsenic, 
and that it would be .scarcely the size of the smallest pin’s 
i^head.” This ik a case in which skilled experience suggests what 
to look for, and to know how to look for it, and which further 
enabled a man to sec so small a thiogg as 1000th part of a grain. 

It givek, however, no idea to the mind of a man who has all 
his life been dealing with tangible articles of appreciable size 
and weight. Then lie also says that tlic quantity of arsenic 
supposed# to be found in the body wifn consistent witli the 
presence of tlie traces for months after rnedicinaj administra- 
'tion.* The question might have l>een put to Dr. Tidy very 
nearly in this for,ni — “What verdict do 3^011 think the ji\ry 
ought to find?” He says that lie tliought this was a case of 
gastro enteritis, but thal tliere is no evidence to show that^it 
,was caused by arsenic. Ttik for you to consider •whether you 
think i\ is so or not. I don’t think you oiiglit to allow any 
one to find a verdict for you. Ypu arc th^rc — and you alone 
are the persons — te find a verdiT*t in this case. This witness 
mentioned a disease I never hea'id of before, and which I liope 
never to hear of again. It was a horrible complaint called by 
fjome such name as ei;osis. Uo has described it as one that 
almost always terminates^ fatally. This disease, he says, is 
very likely indeed to have mused gastro-enteritis. He then 
went on to enumerate various other diseases and complaints 
into which the symptoms of gastiD-onteritis enter, and any of 
wfiich might have caused gastro-enteritis. You are getting 
there into that portion of the medical questions which 1 have 
warned you against at every step. You cannot decide upon 
medical refinements. I ifave now gone througli the whole of 
the subject of the medical and chqtnical •controversj^ in thi^ 
case. I shall not attempt to sum it up more fully than I have 
done. *1 have brought, as far as I know, all tlie points— at all 
events^ all the principal points — of ^ the subject before your 
minds, and I sliall shojv you ijiore fully afterwards how they 
a^^ply. But I must point out to you again and again that I 
• think that Mr. Addison was perfectly justified in what he said.^ 
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^J^Uee that you ai*© utft to decide this case as if it consisted of some 
** one arg?iment. It mi^ht do so. That is possible, but I Mo 
not think it does so. It depeiuls upon a combination — a great 
number of different thiiigH — an<J it is according to the con- 
clusions at which yj)u arrive upon that nuinlK*r of things tJiat 
you must ground the verdict you have to deliver. 

Now' gentlemen, I havc^to go to another part of the q lotion, 

, and it is certainly the one I approach with the greatest feeling 
of respotisibility, with the greatest wisli that I may not in any 
way iimluly iiifliience your minds upon the question «of which I 
am going to treat. The question whii^h 1 have to deal with now 
is tlie question of that variety of general circumstances with 
which the cast* — the scries of matters, more or less matters 
of the susjtieion — 1 should say matters full of tlie suspicion — 
w'ith which the case is surrou7ul<Hl, and you will have to nul^ 
ytmr own value on what 1 say before you can anive at a Taij 
conclusion, before you can really and properly <liscbarge your 
duties, before you can come to a fair conclusion upon th^ whole 
of the subject. (lenflerneii, in this matter I must point out to 
you that one general rcmairk, which was siiggostt*d to me througli 
connection with this ver>*' case, and which I think wojl worthy 
of your consideration. If I were to put it in. a paiadoxicul 
form, I should put it thus — ^that facts are not #ilways fail*. I- 
should put it in that form merely for the purpose of dmwing 
at&ntioii to it. It may apf)car a strange statement to make ; 
and, if taken literally, it is, of course, a strange statement to 
m^ke. I w’jll tell yoflfi what 1 mean by it, i,n order that yoiv 
may guai d against a real danger in such a case as this ami other* 
similar cases. You here an impressive sight ; you aro taking 
part in a meinorafilo transaction. You htpe heaj-d evidence 
of great importance for many days, and you have been exhorted 
by eloquent counsel, and wu'tli |M:*rfect truth and justice, to 
perform a most arduous <luty, .%nd, al>ove all, to |K?rform the 
duty of saying aye or no — is that womaii'guilty or not guilty? — 
which is identical — tliat you are siy e Beyond all reasonable doubt 
that she is guilty or that slio is not guilty. Now', gentlemen, 
in order to enalde you to discharge that function, great efforts 
have Ikhui made to provide you with every material which, 
according to r ules established by the exjierieiice of centuries — 

I may almost say by the experience of a tlioiisand years — have 
lieen a.scertaincd to give the iK'st chaticc^ of ai’riving at a right 
conclusion. You hfive lieard all that has been said, and all 
'ihat could be sai<l, upon a 'considerable variety of subjects, and 
now' I am hound to say to you that facts are not always fair, 
l*ecause it is meant to sound very surprising. The danger 
against w’hich 1 wislj to warn you is tins — ^that as soofi *as you 
are told that a par ticular circumstance /^akes place in connection 

with a great trial# of this kind, as soon as any circumstan(^> • 

• « 
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.a6S0ciat<;d with such a trial ds tliis occurs, it is a yatui*al tendency Mr JiiftUe* 
of ^he human mind to separate it from common things, and say ®^®**^*® 
that this is |)iirt of the evidence thal^ we are to look upon as 
very stiiious matter — as an elejnent in the Maybrick ca 84 j — as 
a thing which has been brought forward, sorted out and set 
iKjfore us in order, l)eciiuse it is an element* in that ca.se. We 
must ]pok upon it, therefore, as a vx^ry ^erioiis kind thing, 
and tliere undoubtedly is — I have sx^eii it again and again — 
there undoubtedly is a disposition in jHjnsous wljo are called upon 
to deci<le upon great matters of this sort — there is a disposition 
to give soldo degree of undue weight to any bit of evidence put 
befort? them, just because^ it is a bit of evideiue; you arc apt 
to assume a connection between tlie thing which is a proof in 
the result at which you are to arrive — becau.se it is juit before 
you — and in t|iat way you may be led to do a greater or less 
"Vlegree of iujustico according to the state of tiie case. With 
reeperX to these matters I would suggest to you to he on your 
guard against being unduly iiihueiifed by small matters — very 
small .matters — and to remember there are a number of instances 
which lake place in the ordinary course of life which neither 
have, nor arc meant t(» have, any coni^'ctioii whatever with any 
great matter at all, but which arise frofn causes to which you 
cannot I’eally attach any importance. i will gke you a few 
inytan^ces, a few* pointed instances, taken from this very trial, 
to sliow you what I moan, ainl to show you the wisdom, and»to 
impress upon you the importance, of not allowing your minds 
to be affected by things verj^' sliglit in themselves, and wli^ch 
•it is attempted to elevate into matters of greaiT importan^e. 

In the cour.se of this trial evidence was given with regard tf> 
the piii’cliase of lly-}xi}x:rs — evidemee wa.s given that although 
Mrs. Maybrick Iiad*a bill running at each of these shops, at Mr. 

Wokes’ and at Mr. Hanson's, sin? paid for the lly-papers out of 
her own pocket, and, of course, the sifgge.siion would be •that 
she had b<‘en actuated in <]f?ing so by the desire to avoid 
tletection . • 

Mr. ADni.spN — I studiously ^ivoided making any such sugges- 
tion. 

*Mr. Jo STICK STKi*ni:x — 1 am quife aware of that, Mr. .Vddison. 

I know perfectly well that you avoided it, and that you avoiled 
it wis<dy and properly, but it >vas brought out in evidence, and 
I think you wdll agree wjth me in what I have said, because 
this is 'not a vindictive, cruel, or unfair prosecution, and I think 
1 have very seldom heard of sxicli a thing hi my life, although 
I Ifave been in the habit of listening to prosceutions during the 
last five and twenty or thirty years, and I have kiiown*a great 
deal about such things. I have instanced this to show you what 
a foolish argument that'w'oiild l«, a very unjust argument to be 
advanced in such a stu’ious question as one of life or death — it 
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Mr Justlee is so foolish an arguDicnt that 1 just mentioned it — I do not say 
** *** that any kind 8f weight attaches to it. Go on to another 
matter. With regard to these things I have pointed out, and 
which I think ought to be pointed out, and which it was my 
duty to point out, in order to 'show that no weight whatever 
is to be attached to ^hese matters, 1 will also mention what has 
been gjven in evidence about Mrs. Maybrick saying the 
druggisfthat the lliejj'w^fe beginning to be tioublesome in tlie 
kitchen — a statement which at the time, aiSd under the circum- 
stanetis, you can hardly doubt that it was not truly made; but 
there is a great pioportioii of people who are in the habit — I do 
not like to use the harsh w'ord lie^' — but there are a gz’eat 
many people who are in the habit of telling little untrutlis, little 
fibs, almost without having any particular object in view. I 
may yajint out tlmt when Mrs. Maybrick purchased these, as she 
says, for the purpose of preparing a cosmetic, Jshe might iJiote 
like to tell the chemist what her purpose was, and not ^beiiig 
a very scrupulous person — ^|vs we all ought to l>e about telling 
falsehoods — slie might have said that tlie flies were troublesome 
in order not to excite the man’s curiosity as to her little devices 
of d?ess. That is another instanixi of wJiat 1 have described 
of attaching too inucte importance to small things, iwid I ask 
you to be on, your guard against, and not to attach a degree of 
weight to them to which they are not entitled.* No doufit we' 
all^ know that when a person in a novel is going to confeiit a 
crime there are a number of these things which occur to the 
novelist, and are skill’ully arrjingetl, so that one may say after- 
wA’ds, Ohf what amever fellow you are, ‘^how’ surprisingly, 
w'ell you have wiitteii that. You have introduced every kind 
of pre(jaution that possil^o. Ilow' much you know of the 
way of criminals.” But llva'l is one of the distinctions — one 
the very many ilistinctions — -jzetween w hat passes in novels and 
what Piisses in real life!: You may, if a ]x^rson is addicted to 

the habit of reading novels, you *?an tell, after reading only one 
or two pages not only who is going t^ marry who, but also who 
is going to jjoisoii who. But thy/ is not the way in which you 
must look upon grave matters of this description.* Y"ou must 
take things as they liappen in real life, and be on your wat^h 
against doing otlierwiso; for if you do, you are almost certain 
bo attach great importance to things which are probably mere 
trifles. If you do attach any importance to such things they 
are almost sure to make against tfie prisoner, and for the 
very reason that if they di(J not make against the prisoner they 
would not have l)een introduced by the writer. They may. be 
also accounts that ajx5 entirely fictitious arising from the 'charge 
that is ultimately made. ^ I mention this, though perljaps it is 
hardly worth mentioning, in oj^der to .remind you in dealing 
with this topic, that you must form your opinion of materials 
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of firm, solid moment, exeluding all those which are not of that Mr Justice 
class, especially as they usually more or less^ militate against ^ 
the person implicated . • 

I now come to other points. A question al\v.ays gone into in 
matters of this nature is tlu question of motive. 1 do not 
myself think that the impossibility of ai^^igning a motive — I 
do noij myself think that it is always possible to assign a motive, 
or that it is always desirable to d5 so* If you calTriot find 
a motive, well you CarUt, and you must consider the fact with- * 
out the light that motive would throw u[)on it. But when clear 
evidence oil- motive can be given, that clear ovideiiciJ is a matter 
of the very first iinportav^ce to consider. Now, gentleincn, in 
this case I am bound reiuctaiitly "to say that Ihcie is strong 
evidence for your consideration of the prisoner having hwien 
actuated by a motive at once strong and disgraceful. The 
leaned counsel for tfie defence found J)irnself called 
upon^ to speak with pathos and eloquence upon tiiis sub- 
ject and some familiar quotatioijs to you have been made, 
and sdme familiar obst?rvatifms repeated, about the inequality 
with which the world judges, and in particular about 
the inequality with which tlie world at large judges the conduct 
of men i and the; conduct of women • I shall say absolutely 
nothing upor/ that subject. It is not to the poyit. We have 
' not‘\o determirfe any moral question at alb hut .sinqdy to look 
at life matter as it comes heitjre us, and with reference to^ihe 
well-known and v, oil-established principles of human conduct. 

There is oiic tiling in this matter u[X)n which tliere can be no 
, doubt whatever*; in fact, 'we have if now stated by Mrs. 

May brick h(frself, that she did, about the latter jiart of March 
last, carry on an a<lulterous intcrcouse witl^ this man Brierley. 

She went up to hondon for purpose, atid she staj'cd for 

some nights at; tJie hotel there with him. They stayed together 
as man and wife, and slie afterwards Kdurned and wont about 
her other duties. I ^lo not think it necessary or desirable — 
it certainly is not dosir^blo — to road anything which is not 
necessary in such a matter. • I do not think it desirable to say 
anything or’read to you tlm corre.spondence between the prisoner 
Ijud Mr. Flatman, who ke|)t the* hotel in question. It proves 
nothing except that she did make preparations to come up to 
London, and made preparations to stay at this hotel for the 
purpose of meeting Mr. Brierley. What certainly is the most 
remai^iiblo feature in Vhe case about her conduct is that 
Brierley is not the first person wl^o ap|)«arcd at the hotel in 
London, or who appeared at the hotel in a very quostionaFTe 
position. We cannot go into the matter in detail. We do not 
know, p/ecisely what happened, or who was the person, or what 
he did. As we do knqw, somq person, not being Brierley, met 
her at that liotel earlier in the evening, that he went out with 
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■r Jttsiiee her to various places. 'Jliat tJie waitser, a man named Schweiso 
should suppCse a Swiss or a German — said that they hyi 
not come home when he Vent to bed. So tliat she had left 
her husband, coming to I^ondon, meeting a man who has not 
been rocognieod, who is not kiicjavn, and with him passing a 
very large portion Af tliis day apparently.* It was a very 
curious transaction indcetl. Whoever this man is, she i^ seen 
at breakfast with another* man. who probably m«ay have been 
Mr. Brierley, but he has not been positively identified, and 
he seems to have disapf)earcd in the coiirst? of the day. After 
that she was undoubtedly in the company of BrierleV ; that is 
clear. I do not think there is much Evidence as to where they 
went that day — ^but this is nbt a <H voice case, and we will not 
go into those details — but she did sleep with Brierley that 
night. They stop|)ed tiiat night at the hotel, and the result 
WJis they stayed together for two or nights. "llitso 

are letters which wei*e found in her room at Battlecrease House ; 
and I confess that it is to me a most extraordinary thing that 
any woman having the least regard for her eliaracter and 
reputation should not have put the letters in the fire the 
moment she receiv<\l theip. However, she did not; and this 
is rather curious, in vfew of a remark made by Mr. 'Addison 
in relation ta anotlier part of the to wliifli I will, call 

your attention afterwanls — I mean the keeping of a Jarge 
nuipber of poisons wliich were found in the house, '^fhore are 
several letters which have l>eeii given in evidence, and which 
bear upon this It appears tliat the guilty visit to 

Ijondoii, which took place soinewhVire about the 2 1st fljarch, 
had excited a great deal of anxiety in the minds of her friends 
wdio were living in Jxindon, and to whom, from what wo. can 
gather, she would naturally have gom;, but'to whom she did 
not go. I am bound to tell ycfu what I think of this case, and 
I am, bound to say it is remarkable, iK'cause it a[»})oar8 from 
the correspondence that her rclarions seem to have complained 
bitterly of the mass of falsehocnls whittl>. she tohl them on those 
matters. I will just read them tt> you, and then you will say 
what you think ; J may just observe that they a]»pear to be 
connected with the guilty intri*gue itself. It is not my business 
to speak as a moralist, hut there is one horrible and lamentable 
result of a connection of that sort which renders it almost a 
moral necessity, it furnishes the stningest possible provocation, 
the strongest possible inducement, for entering upon a system 
<ll the most disgraceful intrigue, and telling a great number of 
lies. There is a letter on the 13th April from Mrs. Baillio to 

ji • 

* The judge would Heerii to huve assumed rather too much here^ Mr. 
Levy in a footnote says, ‘^Thfs gentleman, an old family friend of the 
May bricks, could easily have been produced an^have proved that nothing 
improper passed between them, if that had been necessary.** 
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Mrs. Maybrick, having reference to the Grand Hotel incident, 
speaking of the great anxiety all were inf and this letter 
charges Mrs. May brick with systefnatic falsehood ; but as 
to whether this systematic fals€;^ood would be actuated by this 
intrigue, I am afraid I shall h&ve to refer to in another part of 
this case. Well, there is another letter bn the 7th of May, 
1889, 4 to Mrs. May brick, and that^ letter is signed^ Your 
sincere friend, John.'’ Who Jolni is we don’t know, but I 
don’t think it matters in this ease to ascertain wdio he was, 
but it is a very strange letter. The letter was found by Nurse 
Yapp, wJieh Mr. Maybrick w'as very ill. It says — ‘‘ I intended 
to write you fully, but 1 have, of course, l)een afraid to do so, 
for my own sake and your own. Tn consequence I liave been 
compelled to submit to several censorious letters. You cer> 
tainly did inajte .*i iraiss of it when you were last in London, 
reall}’’ it was quite unnecessary and still worse to tell so 
many* fibs. When one once gets into tlie meshes, the least 
rAmirct^mpft is quite enough to sj'joil everything. I told my 
aunts the truth, as it seemed to Ikj the best thing for me to 
^do. J said w^e went to the Grand Hotel, and went to the Gaiety, 
and went home in a cab.” Ihis certainly seems to imply that 
this Johfi must have been the man w'ho*took her out when she 
,cam(^to London, and met her at the hotel in Hewrietta Street. 
'' I wpnt to tlic* Grand Hotel and dined, and then went to the 
Gaiety, and came/ home in a cab.” That letter is date<i 
” Junior Travellers’ Club, 8 St. James’s Square,” 1'heii coiiieB 
another letter, but 1 am not quiU^ sure^whetlier it was proved 
•to be in Brierley*’.s liandwriCmg It is signed B.” (^n 

you tell me, Mr. Addison, about this letter? It commences, 
“ My dear Florrie.” * 

Mr. Addison — Y?:s, my lord. • 

Mr. JuSTiCK Stephen — Do ycAi know Mr. Bri»;‘rley’s hand- 
writing? • 

Mr. PiCKFOKi) — Tho'handwTtting is not proved ; that is my 
recollection. • 

Mr. Justice Stbpiib.v — WeTl, is there a»iy witness in Court 
who is acquainted with Brierley’s handwTiting? Is Bricrley 
here ? 

Mr. Addison — Yes, he was subpanuicxl by the prosc'cution. 

Mr. Justice Stephen — It is a very painful thing to call him 
here. However, this lottpr is not brought for the purpose of 
evidence,* hut it was found in her possession. The writer 
further stated that he thought theitJ woujfd ho some <lifficuit;f 
about ^Mrs. Maybrick’s reception at their house again. Tic 
further said, “ I forgot to say, also, that my aunts dis(y>vered 
that fo'A did not stay at the Grand” . . “and now, 

— — -■ • » 

•Was the judge justifled*iu reading this letter of “John K.” to the 
•■fury? It had not apparently been put in by Mr. AcVlisoii. 
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Siphon^ once for all, I am not going to be led into telling any more lies 
or doing any underhand and dangerous missions. I am qujite 
in the dark as to what alll this mystery is for.'^ . . . 1 

am tired of all this scheming, yhich seems to ha endangering 
your reputation at a most critierd time. If I could see I was 
serving your intercuts in any way, I would not speak as 
strongly^; besides, I have^ my own interests to think oj^ and, 
although you might 'thin*k me veiy selfish I shall take tlie 
I utmost care of them. I shall be glad to* have a long letter 
fj’om you in reply to this, but I will have no abuse. Address 
me here. I am thinking of going away from here for a night 
or two.*’ [The learned judged thfeii quoted the letter, in 
which the writer spoke of a juevious communication as a 
staggerer, and in wliich be spoke of taking a round trip to the 
Mediterranean. Commenting on these letters, he continued] — 

I do not know' that the letter is of itself a circumstance of mmeh **' 
importance, but tliese two letters certainly do sliow in the 
most unmistakable terms what was the j>osition of this woman 
as regards wdeked falsehoods. Here are different persons con- 
nected with her, charging her witli living in a maze of false- 
hoods, which was really <^ssential for the [»ositioi\ in which she 
had placed herself. ITiat is a specimen of the cx)rres|:)ondencc 
filie was carrying on at the time at which she \vrote a Vetter 
like this, a very grave and great disgrace. 1 am not agoing 
to ,say another word about the circiimstancef^ under which that 
letter came to the hands of llryning, for that letter is genuine, 
and that it is here lx>f9re you admits of no sort of doubt. Tln^ 
letter, and not tlie means by which it was obtained, is pf sucli' 
terrible importanco. The letter begins thus, Dearest.** 

1 hat shows they wurc, therefckre, on affectionate terms, and the 
day on which it was wriUeci was the da/* on which it was 
discovered, Wednesday, the Bth of May. At that time you 
w ill /•ccoUcct, that w as \he day on which Nurse Gore came into 
chorge. It was on the day on which, certainly, Mr. Maybrick 
w'as very ill, and on which she afterwards declared that she 
was .suffering under the greatest fading of degradution Ijccauso 
her j>lace was taken from her by her relations. Yet, on that 
day, she unhappily w'ritcs tffis letter, which I have read »t 
various times with feelings whicli I shall not describe — ** Your 

letter under cover to John K came in just after I had 

written to you on MoTiday.** She lyid, therefore, written to 
him on Monday, but the letter is not before us. “I d^.d not 
^YT^ect to hear fiom*you so soon, and had delayed giving the 
nece-ssary instructions. Since my return I have been nurshig 
M. day 'and night. He is sick unto death. The doctors held 
a consultation yesterday, .and now all depends upon law long 
his strength will hold out.'* Lwill just observe, the account 
given by certain of the doctors on that day is exactly opposed ^ 
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to that. So far from beigig sick unto death, and it being a Mr Justl«» 
mere question of how long his strength wouhj hold out even, 

I will say for some days after that Dp. Humph re/a still €xj)ected 
a favourable result. However, she says — “He is sick uuto 
death. Both my brothers-iv-law' are here ; we are terribly 
anxious. 1 can't answer your letter fully <|o-day, rny darling." 

I will^ just point out here for your atteiitioii how' sti’angely 
w'ords' of endearment, and such wotils t>f endearinerft as we 
usually find in tlie^veiy closest and lovable relations of life, 
how strangely they read on this occasion. But relieve your 
mind fron? all fear of discovery now or in the future." That 
is very much like sayingi — ‘‘ My husband is going to die, and 
you needn't be afraid that anybody will ever know' as to what 
has passed between us." " lie has been delirious since Sun- 
day." But that was not so, as she knew, having been with 
hi?ji ail the iWe. '' I know that he is perfectly ignorant of 
every Uiing, even the name of the street, and I think he has not 
been milking any inquiries w'hateVjpr, that all ho told me was 
a purii* fabrication, arid onl)* invcnte<l to frighten the truth out 
of me. 1 am .sure lie lielieves me, altliough he won't admit it. 

You needn't therefore go abroad on this account, dearest, hut 
in any (rase please do nol leave llnglTtnii uiitil 1 h^ive .se(‘n you 
once^ again. * You must feel that those two letters of mine 

* were written iiAder ciroiim.staricc.s wdiicli o;in rievin* excuse tlieir 
injustice in your ,eyes." Wliat they were wo <lo not know. 

" Do you suf)pose J could act as I am doing if J really meant 
and felt what I inferred tlien?" From tliis it would appear 

• that there must* have been scene kiifil of miwmdcrstaiultng 
between them; and that appears from what I read just now' in 
the letter which 1 said was oj)pai;eidly for Jiim. " If you wdsh 
to write to me akout anytliing^fjo so now, as all letters pass 
through my hands at present. • Mxciise this scrawl, my owm 
darling, but I dare not leave tlie room for a moment, and 1 
do not know' when I ^:haU betable to write to vou again. — In 
haste, yours ever, Florr;ie." Centlenien, that is the letter 
which came into the possestioii rd* Mr. Kdwin Mayhriok. and 
whicli wa.s sliown by him to liis brother iMichael in the course 
qf Wednesday, when Mr. -lames Maybriek was very ill, altliough 
not so ill, not by any means so ill, ns that letter implies. In 
order not to do any injustice in the matter, I think it necos- 
•ary to read to you a word or two from Dr. Humphreys' 
evidence as to the history of the case, and as to what passed 
that afternoon. “ I saw him at 8,. 'll) or> Wednesday (that ia 
this date). He was going on favourably, ami no w'orse. 
saw Mrs. Maybriek that morning. I don't remember Eaying 
anything to her on his state. There was no sickness. IT© 
had had a restless night. He .v»id his throat was better. I did 
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not tell Mrs. Mavbrick that it depended upon how long hit 

strength would feold, or that he was sick unto deaths or th^at * 

he hail been delirious fnwn Sunday.’’ There is nothing to 
show that he had been delirious at all at that time. I will 

look through iny notes and see# Oh, there is this. On 

Sunday I saw’ Mrs.iMaybrick, and said to her, 'Would you 
like to see any doctor, as he is worse than he has evej^ been 
before?’' She then jJaiePshe did not think it necessary, as 
, he had had so many doctors, and that there was very little 
good done him.” Dr. Carter was called in on the Tuesday, 
and Dr. Jliimplirevi!; consulted with him. Iliat is Veally the 
whole of what happened at that time.^*- Now, as I say I know 
nothing to justify the exprci^sions in tJiis letter, I think that 
Dr. Huin{)hreys exprosstnl that he did not fipprehend even so 
late as that night that Mi*. May brick would die — he did not at, 
that time apprehend that ho would die. * « 

And this is the position in whioJi she reported his heaUh to 
be on the day on which ah wrote this letter. What can you 
infer from that, except that she wislied tliis man to believe 
that her husband was very ill and likely to diet *' It is all a 
question how long his strength will hold out, and that he will 
soon die.” Now you have the matter put plainly* What 
does that sliqw to you? J know, in some casts of illyess, 
apprehension that a {H^rson to whom you are loudly attached 
will die is one of the <lreadful thoughts winch most of U8*liave 
hacf occasion in the course of our lives to know only too ’well. 
Dut it may be — I am only saying it is possible — a thought 
which gives a*‘dreadful satisfaction* if the woujuti really^ hopes - 
and wishes that lier husband should die. And if she tells a 
man with whom sjte has lately committed adultery in tlie 
manner describe<l, then is 'not a very fKrong and cogent 
reason for thinking that she \wshed she might be free to live 
with lie man to whom •she made the greatest sacrifice tliat a 
woman can ]>ossibIy make, that ^he mig/it he rid of her hus- 
band, for whom she entertained little affection? Gentlemen, 

I am on the question of motive, an^i I point out to voii a motive 
which I feel to bo rny duty not to overlook — I cannot. It is 
a sad and terrible case. It? is a case wdiich in many way,s 
appeals to the feelings of every man xvho has a heart; but I 
fc^l to do my duty is to si*e that things are put before you 
which ought to bo put before you, and I ask you xvbetlier the 
matter which I riow^ suggest is not sup[X)rted by tesrrible 
evidence? And look* back .for a moment, when you speak of 
it how, on the scenes w’hich took place before. A blow’, a black 
eye, a half-leaving the house, readiness to leave the house, 
eonsultation with Dr. Hopper, and then is it a complete lecon- 
eiliation for the sake of the cluldren?« Do you Mieve that 
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people change in that kind of way? Do yau think that a Up Jaitto 
quarrel of the sort can be made up ty tlie family doctor, who 
i« not very intimate with them — ^that the saying, “ Oh 1 you 
had better make it up; kiss a»ul l>e friends,*' would settle it? 

You must act u|?oii your own cxpci icnee | and do you think 
that if such a reconciliation ha<i been sincere, and that there 
had biKin a real putting away of cuusc*# of strife, aiter that 
would she liave nnide an assignation with the lover of whom 
he had apparently been jealous when be saw her with him — 
for r shoijld be apt to assume that it was with him — after 
going up to London and Jiving with him in the commission of 
adultery for two days? * , 

You are to bo tlie judges in this matter, but this terrible 
consideration — which it is impossible — from wliicli it is impos- 
sible, and from which it would be a terrible dereliction of duty 
to ^vert your minds — you must fully consuler before you give 
your final answer. Now', so much as to motive in such a case 
as this , she had an awful tempfiition, and 1 have pointed 
out to you such evidence as there was that she may have given 
«,way to it. 

Mr. i) OLSON -May I point out to yon^ my lord, in favour of 
the prisoner, , that the (Irand National w’as on the 29th of 
, Mar(^li, and the .reconciliation took place on the 3<Jth — the week 
after ishe was in T/fmdon. 

Mr. JusTiCK STKrrTKN^ — You are quite right. * 

Mr. Addison — “'I'hc only assignation after that is a letter in 
which she says slie would like to see hiiPi. ^ ; 

* Mr. nTusticr iSTKPirKN— Y ou are quite right; 1 liave made a 
mistake, and I am sorry I have done so in a case of this 
iniportanoe. But j liave made ;>1nistake, alid Mr. Addison has 
done very properly in reminding ihe of it, and I thank him for 
doing 80 . It certainly does np[»ear that Ihe reconciliation took 
place some time liefoie — that wliich is called the riMainciliiition 
took place on t]ie .‘lOth "March, the (-Iraial National having taken 
place on the 28tli or 20th.* }\[it although I have certainly made 
a mi.stake with regard to that wliich took plac'e after the 
meeting in Ijondon, and no doubt it is true that it deprives 
rtfy remarks of part of their weight, yet I do not think it 
deprives them of all weight in this way, that after the recon- 
ciliation had taken place, after the mef^ting in liondon, she 
writes this letter. Can you think this reconciliation was ti’ue, 
when *(>11 tlie 8th May slie is writing to this man in terms of 
endearment and in the spirit of a lover? If you desire to ftnfi 
whether the reconciliation is true, 1 say look at the /conduct 
of tJie parties afterwards, and I ask you if the reconciliation 

could l>d really sincere wdien it took* place on tlie ‘lOth April* 

• • 
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fp Ja«tlco and this lett<5r was written on the l^th May? That is how it 

.>fcapbeii stands, and how the majter of motive presents itself to my 
mind. 

Gentlemen, I will pass away ‘from that part of the subject. 

I will pass to other ^nrcnmstances* in the case wliich are greatly 
suspicions, and there fore I will u.sc the greater precaution in 
dealing ^'vith them. vThore are some highly serious nftatters 
which are distinguished by this peculiarity, that the prisoner 
has made a statement al>ont tliem. Before I coTTiment on that 
I will make a few observations with regard to the fa^t that she 
was abhi to do so. Genllcmoii, it one of tlic distinctive 
peculiarities of England — I were ‘a lecturer on the subject 
I could give you the histoiy about how that law* came into 
force — but it is one of the distinctive peculiarities of the law 
of England, although not written down in any statute, that no ^ 
one is allowed to question the prisoner. In foreign countfies 
the (jiiestioning of tlie f)risoner is sometimes the most ijnpdrtant 
part of the Avliole proceediifgs, and it has been considered to 
give rise to scenes which lead to a contest between the prisoner 
and the judge of a nature extremely displeasing to all British v- 
feeling, and the more^^pjirticularly on occasions such, as this. 

I shall say nothing about that, except that at oiie time it was 
the practice di England, although that practice has now <)een • 
long forgotten — disused, roughly speaking, and with a«^very 
sliglit exceptions, for over two InindreJl years, and the 
practice of asking the prisoner no questions Inis arisen up in 
place of it. Gentlemeif, some titnQ ago, some ,.y ears ago, there 
was a very great question which arose as to the conduct of a 
memlHir of the bar, who said, “ I know nothing about the 
matter, but as the* mouth or^lie in isoiicr closed I tell you 
so and so.” That was carcfdily considered by the judges v/ho 
deliberated wlicther th^t practice Avas permissive or not, and 
the fnajority of the judges ruled jt was not permissive. If you 
consider the matter you will see very readily it may Ixi reason- 
able enough to let tlie prisoner sjjy Vhat he likes ; but to let 
the counsel say what the prisoner likes is exposing the prisoner's 
counsel to temptations to throw what is told him into his own 
manner, to use his own expressions in dressing up that which 
the prisoner has told him, and this is likely to injure the 
administration of justice. And therefore it was licld it was not 
proper to allow the prisoner’s counsel to make himsejf the 
mouthpiece of the p,risorier. And then arose the other ^ques- 
ttWn — How if the prisoner wishes to make a statemeTit 
himself and that was a good deal discussed. No uniform 
practice has prevailed! since that time; but a considerable 
number of judges (myself 'for one) were of opinion that If the 
prisoner chose to make a statenfent he .sliould not be prevented 
from doing so. It ought to l>e made in such a way as to be the^« 
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statement of the prisoner-* himself, and not to l)e a matter Mr Justice 
arranged between the prisoner and the pj'isoner^t counsel. That 
was and is monv some years ago. Since this took place, and 
I on a good many -occasions spice that time always — when I 
have been requested to do so-»-l liave always said, “ If you like 
to make a statement you can make it youilelf; you may make 
it, an<J say what 3 ’ou like, but 1 , nor Uie Court at large, nobcaly 
has any right to ask you qiiesti*>ns liViout it; noDody lias 
any right.” 1 , as *a general rule, said, “ 'J'liat you had no 
right at all to allow the jirisoiicr in any way to make such a 
statement.'*’ I said, if Mrs. Maybrick wished to make a state- 
ment pre(!autions must 'he taken that it shall be her own 
statement, and 1 wouhl not allow atiybody to ask hei* questionR. 

The result accordingly was that the whole of Sunday' she 
managed so that slie sliould be able to make any fitafcemcnt 
she thought well to make, and she did make her statc- 
ment^, after Sir Charles Hassell had an opportunity of examining 
all his \^itiicsscs. I said on that ^Kcasion that I Jiad gone to 
the very utmost Icngtli to which the law would allow me to g-o, 
and that 1 - did not think it would be right that the witnesH 
should be called who would say whut she Iiad said alioiit the 
matter before. I thought the effect of that would be contrary 
to tl^e princif51cs of l!]nglish justice, and that i^ would be in 

* effect^ allowing Che in isoner, by going and making a statement 
to some persona who repeat it aherwards, and therefore wooild 
l>e cross-examined upon it — it would be doing away \YitIi tliat 
part of the law of England which at present, to my mind most 

• unhappily, inosf unjustly— say, rather most Tinwisely tlTan 
unjustly — prevents prisoners from being called as witnesses on 
their own behalf. I should liave »mucli pref^^rred if it had been 
in my power to atlow lier to dialled as a witness and ques- 
tionod, instead of leaving her rnerely to give her own account 
of this matter in her own language. Vfell, the result waR,that 
she did make a statenKint, and you heard it, and I will proceed 
to read it over to you, and to comment upon it: anil in doing 
so, or ratlicp* as a prej)aratfl:>n for doing* so, I wish to say a 
word or two to some persons wdio, I think, have not quite under- 
stood the principles upon w’^hicTi certain things Imve been 
reported in the course of thi.s trial. Mr. Addison objected to 
the introduction of newspaper statements, and in particular to 
a statement contained in^a copy of the Lancet, wdierein he held 
certain statements were made which were not riglit and proper 
to lay before the jury. Yet itrnay’lKi saitl in connection yith 
hfti remarks ujion the subject that it w-as proposed to receive a 
shorter note taken of the statement which was made.* I will 
point 'owt to you that there is really no inconsistency between 
the two things. The* statement in the Lancet, and similar 
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Mp JutUee statements to which reference was made, were st^itements about 

Staphen medical cases involving the result of a great number of medical 
and other observations, w^iich nobody ever thought at tlie time 
of inquiring into and rendering^fit to be put before the jury in 
the way in wdiich we have been •'ccupied during the last week. 

I said, as I always^ say, that should it l)e said, for instance, 
that we did not say the person who died of arsenic was^a man 
of siicli \in ago, that'he Wa taken ill on such a day, and ho 
manifested this, that, and the other symptoms — should reply 
at once to the remarks, “ Why we have come here in order to 
ascerti^in how that was — we liave exhausted, I mAy say, al] 
the sciences of the law of England in 4 «)rdor to be sure that that 
was done ; and why take as a solemn legal proof of all these 
important matters the statements in some medical work, the 
author of which probably may take fair care about it, but could 
not possibly have had a right to jmt these things forward a * 
matter which must l)e taken for granted in any judicial 
inquiry? The difficulty of Jetting in statements madej^dn books 
of that kind is the difficulty that it assumes that tliey arc 
themselves flie result of such procedure as this, whereas they 
are the result of nothin" of the kind. We don’t know how*^*" 
they are stated, who (/jserves them, wliat degree of talent the 
writer had f<v; taking down necessary facts, or Vhat wa| the 
degree of information heluid with regard to the*particular facts ‘ 
me/itioned. 1’herefore, as we don't know how^dar the statements 
are correct, we will only attend to the sworn testimony, which 
we can test, and not the testimony of books wliich we cannot 
teA. Suppose we imagine thaV there lials been a ^ battle* 
fought in Egypt. Suppose you were to take, for the purpose 
of a criminal tiial* a newspajK'r account of that battle, how 
could you possibly rely uj>on mean rely ujwn it with that 
degree of definite decision wliich is absolutely iiecesfiary when 
you i|!e dealing with anj' facts that you have to consider? But 
you can use it, because it ivS within the competency of gentlemen 
connected with newspapera to take ch>wn a short statement of 
that kind in almost absolute accuracy, and because every one 
of U8 who has experience of taking notes know's perfectly well 
that the reporter who does n<5thing but catch the words whicji 
are rejx?ated Ixdore him w’ould give a far better account of 
the statement than one who is not so engaged. I feel, therefore, 
that in reading what I am about to read to you I am appealing 
to my ow’n recollection of what Mrs Maybrick said. I therefore 
fejs;! that I shall do her no injustice by reading her statement 
from a newspaper report wdiicli I know^ to be substantially wh&t 
she stated. * 

[The judge quoted the .statement at length, and the» con- 
tinued,] r 
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About the fly-papers there is some kind of evidence, though Mf Justlee 
I must eay it is very insufiicient, about somelof these things 
being used for cosmetic purposes, I think the very last witness, 

Mr. James Bioletti, said something about it. He said, I 
have used arsenic as a toilet j/i*eparation. I have used it on a 
few occasions as a depilatory for hair with three parts of slaked 
lime. ^ I sell it in bottles. I hav^ often been asked about 
arsenic as a cosmetic, but I have only 0(?casionally prepared it 
when specially askefl for it. I i-einember mixing once some 
arsenic with milk of almonds. It is a singular thing that, if 
this is a fact she has stated, there should not be ■witnesses to 
prove it. Gentlemen, this statement is made under circum- 
stances which you can well remember. It was stated that it 
was known before, and Sir Charles Ilussell w-^ished to call wit- 
nesses who had heard it long before it was brought before the 
Co\y't. It must, therefore, have been under the consideration 
of Mrg. Maybrick’s legal advisers. Wliy are there no witnesses 
to proveSt? If she knew that he/ young friends were in the 
habit o^ using things of this kind, why was it more difficult, or 
why would it take more time or cost more money, to get wit- 
^ "liesses from Germany? This is a thing which might have been 
done, ^he is a jxjrson who — very likek# owing to the kindness 
of Mr. CleavtT, but that is not the point — obviously has tho 
‘means of pnxiiJring excellent legal advice, and of providing 
evideflco which co^its considerable sums of money. Why, is 
there no evidence? Why is the matter brought forward only at 
the last moment in this way when it .is no longer possible ^to 
.test it in any way? She wfps in the habit of usiwg a face-w'fJsli 
prescribed by Dr. Gregg, of Brookljm, which prescription she 
says she lost. Surely if she was yi the hal>i^ of using that face- 
wash, she was coin|Xirativcly in habit of getting prescriy)tions 
made up somewhere in the neij^ibourhood of the place where 
she lives, at some chemist’s. And hc*woul<l be in a j)osjtion 
to know about Dr. G!;egg, oftBrooklyn, and would be able to 
testify to that portion; biij on that subject no evidence is forth- 
coming. It is certainly very strange that there is no evidence 
of this matter in tlie defence. What Mr. Maybrick did many 
years ago in America, when ho lived in Norfolk, Virginia, wo 
have heard. We have the retired chemist, who recognised him 
from a photograph, and said he was in the habit of taking 
pick-me-ups with liquor arsenicalis in them for eighteen months. 

It is very singular theiA is no evidence brought foiward to 
substantiate this part of the case about Dr./lregg, of Brooklyn. 

Then, again, she mentions her mother, saying that she knew 
her habit for years of using arsenic face-w'ash. Where is her 
mothej?^ In that unhappy correspondence which I read to you 
there is reference to hey mother, ifrs. Baillie points out that 
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Mp Justice she wrote to her, and exchanged letters with her mother, with 

Stephe ^ reltiving her own anxiety. Bnt w^hy is not^her 

mother called it* she kiie%V this, if she kne’w that Mrs. Maybrick 
had been in the luibit for mtiny years of using an arsenical 
cosinotic? It may l)e said because she never thoTight of it, 
and that she coukf not 1x3 expected to know the importance of 
cjdling lier mother. If that is so, it j)uzzles me stijl more, 
bocausc'evidence was* tendered to show tliat she made tins state- 
ment, or substantially the same statemMt, long ago before 
she was committed. There has been ample^time to call her 
mother to prove anything, and to call some other of •chose young 
friends in Cormany whom she says jtsed this solution from fly- 
papers. This is very cuilous ; I might say a much stronger 
word. It is a most ]»ainful duty for me to make those observa- 
tions ; but I cannot lefuse to say to you that which occurs to 
my mind upon reading a vstateinent like this. jr ** 

Now, we will go on — My lord, I wish to refer to tliQ bottle 
of meat essence. On Tln^rsday night, the 9th of Kay, after 
Nurse Gore liad given iny husband tliG beef tea, I went*and sat 
on the betl beside him. He complained to rnc of feeling very 
sick, very weak, and very depressed. But he im];)lored mS^ 
then to give him thij< powder wdiich he had referred to early 
in the evenir^g, and wliich I declined to give him? I \vas over- 
wrought, tenibly anxious, miserably unhappy,* and his evidemt* 
di^stress utterly unnervctl mo. IJc had told me that tlie pow’der 
would not haim him, and tliat 1 could put it in his food. I 
then con.sented. Mv|t;iYl, I hadn’t one true and honest friend 
iK the }iouso.«- I had no one to consult and ncf one to advise me# 

I was deposed from mv position as mistress in my oxvn house, 
and fi'oiii the position of attending on my hushaiul, notwith- 
fitaiidiiig tliat lie was ill. , Notwitlnstandkig the evidence of 
the nurses and sers^ants, I nnw say tliat he wislied to have me 
w’itl^ him.” I understand the nurse and tlie servants to testify 
to the same fact. T tlioughi, eertainly^ that all of them were 
askcil about it, and tliey said that J^he licliaved very kindly to 
him, that he used to ask for her,* and that slie used to he con- 
tinually with him. Tliat i.s quite true. Whenever I went 
out of the room he asked for me; and for four days before Jie 
died I was not allowed to give liim a piece of ice without its 
being taken out of my hand. Wh(m I found the powder I took 
it into the inner rootn wdth the beef juice, and in pushing 
tlu'ough the door I upset the bottle. * And in order to make up 
the quantity of flukl spilUid I added a considerable quantity of 
water.” It was obvious to observe, ‘‘When I found *the 
pow'dei>I took it into the inner room with the meat juke.” I 
do not quite understand why she should ti^ke it, but I suppose 
to put into the meat jufee, but this a thing whicli strikes 
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me as being very remarkabfe. “ When I found the powder I Mr Jastfce 
took it into the inner room.*’ I aiji sure I llpeak with tlie ^ 
greatest possible reluctance, and with the greatest diffidence, but 
when I look at the mass of papew and evidence which have been 
given on the subject, I recolfect no evidence of any powder 
lying about on the table, or that slie could take the powder 
into tht inner room, nor do I recollectr~T ;<hall come rngre fully 
to remind yoii of th^ number of things which Mr. Davies said 
were found — but I do not recollect any mention of any powder 
being found of this kind either as being in the sick room oi* as 
being in the inner room. If Mr. Pickford, or any other gentle- 
man coiinooted with the cSse, can refer me to any place where 
such powder is mentioned, cei tainlvl shall feel grateful to him, 
and partly by examining my own notes, and partly by examin- 
ing the evidence, 1 will do my lx*st to irive. any evidence that 
may^hfive been given on the phint. I certainly at the piesent 
moment ^collect no mention *of any white powder bei7ig placed 
in the 2 ;odin in such a way that it Ckfuld he secin. Well, I feel, 
too, that there is another difficulty which suggests itself im- 
.Tjiediately — What pow<ler? Well, I suj)pose she means to say 

some powder which he wislied to drink, or that slie would put 
into his food. ^ Now, nowlicre in the wllble evidence, so far as 
I can, see, is there any reference to his wishing* to have any 
powdep, imlcss tlSose proscribed for him to fmt into bis food for 
the purpose of relft'ving his symptoms. Gentlemen, the evi- 
dence about powder in the case is this — lliat on several occasions 
and to sevo’al persons she exju-cssed gre^. anxiety about a hal^it 
Which her husl)and, as she supposed, had of taRing—secretly 
taking — some kind of powder. I remind yon of the evidence of 
Dr. Hopper, tlie evidence of Dr. •Hiimphre^K?, tlie evidence of 
Mr. Mnybi’ick, as the letter ^^'l>ich she wrote to him. — three 
persons at once — and I am not ?;ure that there are not more. 

T may also point out evidence to this effect, that she •was 
zealously objecting to his makifig use of some powder — I think 
she spoke of powder — wliich she was afraid was of an objection- 
able kind. .And, indeed, slfe spoke to Dr. Humphreys as to 
wdiat would be tbo effect of Ids taking stryclinino. ifo gave 
the only answer lie could give, ‘‘ When a mnn takes too much 
strychnine it kills him.'* Then thei-e was that further con- 
versation to the effect that if Mr. Majbrick ever died — it sti*uck 
me at the time as being a strange conversation to bold — if he 
ever d’jed suddenly, You can mention ” (said Dr. Humphreys) 
that you mentioned the matter to* me.”* In that stat<i of 
things was it natural that an affectionate wife should all of a 
sudden ‘give way to that which her sick husband suggested sho 
shoiild*d'», and do so extraordinary a thing as to put an unknown 
white powder into her •sick husband’s meat juice? This is a 
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Mr Justice point which presses very hard upon her. You have heard 

Stephen jjj. fipon it ; you heard him speak about it wijih a 

degree of earnestness and impressiveness which I am sure I 
appreciated, which I do not think was answered. But I will 
say no more aboiif it; you hate heard him say what was his 
view of the question, and you must ask yourselves whether you 
think that you can find ,a proper answer to the questions which 
ho putVogether on tliat subject. They very greatly impressed 
my mind. I am happy to think that 1 have not to find any 
positive answer to them, but it is a matter Jor you to see if 
you can, and you must say what you think aboilt it. [Ilis 
lordshij) proceeded to read another 4^ortion of the statement of 
the prisoner, in which she*said ] — ** On returning to my room I 
found my husband asleep, and I placed the bottle on the table 
by the window. When he awoke he had a choking sensation 
in his throat and vomiting. After that he appeared a#little 
better, and as he did not ask f<5r the powder again, and as I 
was not anxious to give ik to him, I removed the 1(^ttle from 
the small table, where it would attract his attention, to the top 
of the washstand.^* Here is a man craving for this powder . 
begging to have it — no ^loubt she was in a terrible condition at 
the time — and the ^^foman goes to get it, and w^heA she gets 
it she does vot give it to him — a very strange 'result to, arrive 
at on this subject. If that storv’' is true, if yfiu can ac<5C.pt it— 
it is a matter for you to decide, but you must take account of 
the imputations of falsehood made against her in those letters. 
CVrtaiidy Sii* Charl(?s ^Russell must have known what the effect 
was of the stfitement she w^as t<5 make, and I ask yqu if the 
cross-examination was not in a degree influenced by the know- 
ledge of it ? I dg not like \f . — 1 am afraid I may be going too 
fur in sjieaking al)out the cc^uftseRs asking it particular question 
— but this story w^as an essential part of the case, and was to 
be,suf)ported as we have heard; and in connection with the 
meat juice, it is rather a striking circvmstanoe that a counsel 
of the eminence of Sir Charles Rusfv*!!, who must have had the 
whole thing in his mind, took sb little notice of it as he did. 

I have said enough about that ; 1 will go on with the rest of the 
case. Tt is certainly a fair Observation in this matter. I li.ave 
already brought to your attention the dreadful state of distress, 
alarm, and confusion of every kind which existed in that house 
owing to the discovery of that dreadful letter — I call it so 
advisedly — and which must have tlirowm all the persqns into 
disorder. The prisoner- said, ** Until Tuesday, the 14th of 
May, the Tuesday after my husband’s death, and until a •few 
minutes before Mr. Bryning made this terrible charger against 
me, no one in that hou^e had informed ifi© of the ffict that a 
death certificate had been refused, and that a post-mortem 
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examination had taken plaoe, or that there was any reason Hr Jastiee 
to suppose that my husband had died from other than natural » P 
causes. It was only when Mrs. Briggs alluded to the presence 
of arsenic in the meat juice tljat I was made aware of the 
nature of the powder my husbaiKl had asked me to give him. I 
then attempted to make an explanation to *Mrs. Briggs, such 
as I am stating to your lordship, when a policeman interrupted 
the conversation, and put a stop to it.’* • • 

I pass no opinion (Wi those persons who were sorely tried — 
it was a severe ordeal. I have already made such remarks 
as occur to *me on the subject. I bewail the misery of the 
whole transaction, but I tl^ink, from the way it is mentioned 
hei'e, it would be almost impossible to expect any woman in 
the world to bo just to others under such circumstances, or 
not to f€!el a deej) and solemn indignation against them and 
theij^ doings. 'But the wdi ole, question comes back to this — 
whei^er their suspicions ^vere right, or whether their suspicions 
were wroi^g? If it was that tliej^were right, the matter is 
at an eAd one way; if it was that they were wu’ong, which I 
suppose every person in the Court hopes will be the case, then 
‘ iii* will lie a question upon which much cannot be said. I 
have told -'you what 1 thought of the cftiK^uct of the policeman. 

I thought he acted like an honourable man. He ^felt that the 
Convei€ation wliit4i was about to take place was not one which 
he w'odld have wished to hear, which probably he ought not 
to hear, and, therefore, lie checked it. I think his action 
was wise. I have to make one remark more. At the end 
of the* cxaminatioii of the jw isoner bemie the magistrates ^ 
question* is always put to the prisoner, and which, 1 have 
no doubt, was put in this case, and that ijuestion is, '' Vou 
have heard the evkience sigain^it' you, do you wish to say 
anything about it?” The form bi which it was put was, 

** Florence Elizalieth May brick, havings heard the evidence, 
do you wish to say anything in rejily to the charge? Vou 
are not obliged to say anything unless you desire to do so, 
but whatever you say will be#taken down in writing, and may 
be given in evidence against you at your trial. And you are 
also clearly to understand that you have nothing to hojie from 
any promise or favour that luiglit be bolden out to you, an 1 
nothing to fear from any threat to induce you to make any 
admission of your guilt; but wdiatever you now say will be 
taken down in writing, aild may be given in evidence against 
you at* your tiial, notwithstanding ^uch promise or threat.” 
Whereupon she said, by the advice of Mr. Bickford, I res^ve 
my defence.” That is what the prisoner said in answer to 
that qpegtion. I cofi hardly — I think Mr. Pickford has done 
his duty throughout the; whole of these proceedings in a manner 
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Mr Justice which deserves the highest respect and satisfaction, and it 

Stephen a sat^faction for him to reflect upon; but I cannot 

help thinking that if on that occasion he had said, “ Say 
what you have to say now about the fly-pai)ers and the meat 
juice,” aiid if she had then told the story which she has now 
told, I think it woVild have been iK^tter. I don’t say — I have 
no 1 ‘iglit to say — more. I have the greatest conlidence in 

Mr, Pickford’s judgihen^, and I should be sorry to sS,y that 
, he did not act properly. He might have acted properly as 
far as I know, but if he had thought lit to advise her to tell 
them the account given now% I think it woiild Iwve been a 
wiser course to take. I may say^that in the course of my 
long and wide expc'rience ofvidniinistering criminal justice, 1 have 
had the same thought occurring to me many many tinges when I 
have heard that answer given. I think if the prisoner really 
has important things to say which are capable* of being made 
the basis of defence, then, "for his own and the public interest, 
the sooner he distinctly say§ them the better for hi;^* and for 
all concerned. ** In conclusion, 1 have only to add that for 
the love of our children and for the sake of their future, a 
perfect reconciliation had taken place between us, and that cm 
tin? day bofoi'e his du^itli 1 iriadtj a full and free cont'ession to 
him and rec?^ived his entire foigiveiiess for tin? fearful wrong 
I had doiiG him.” A person cannot but be >?k;‘eply mo’fed on 
hearing such a statement. Whatever one\s feelings mtiy be, 
one is obliged to ask oneself wljcther that story is true or- not 
— whether she really did make a confession to her husband 
ot her intrig^ie with ivlr. Hricrley, ami wliether under tliosp, 
circjjmstances a reconciliation did take place, wdiicli we may 
all hope did. I (Jon't kiioAv^ that the legal as]»ect of the case 
is affected by its taking pliy*« or not taking place. Hut no 
doubt it will bo a satisfaction to think that so terrible and 
sad— particularly dark*- in res{)ect of that part of it- — a story 
may have ended, I Avon’t say. happily^ but not W'itliout one 
last gleam of sunshine. When \ye come to consitler that 
statement aa'o find that its truth tJc[^^)ends upon the evidence. 

Before I entirely leave this matter I shall read over to you 
part of the evidence Avhich I have not before read, but Avluch 
it appears to me Avill come in at this time in an appropriate 
way — ^that is, the evidence of the nurses who were attendant 
on her and her iinliap{»y luisband at this time. The whole thing 
hangs together. There are several Incidents in it on which I 
wrish to remark, and I Avill therefore read this evidence to you. 
It fs the evidence of Nurse Goi-e, Avho says she is a certified nurse, 
and was called in to attend Mr. James Maybrick on the 8th of 
May. lie was then ill ^in bed. I hecyrd,” she a{jiyp, ''he 
had been vomiting before I aiyived. JLIe' did not on that day 
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vomit after I amved. seemed quite conscious. I asked Mr Justlee 

Mrs. Maybrick what was the matter. She said that the doctor 
did* not know, but that she believed he was sulferilig from fevered 
stomach. Shortly after I ariived I gave him some medicine. 

Mrs. Maybrick brought it frc^i the lavatory, and told me to 
give it him. I put the glass on the tallle in the Lxxlroom, 
and afterwards threw the medicine out, as I wanted the glass 
to give him food.'" It seems rathct stuange that there was 
but one glass for both food and medicine, but it evidently wa.s 
so. Continuing, she says, “ On Thursday night I moistened 
his mouth ^vith glycerine and borax.*" There was some little 
doubt about a handkercli^ef being used, but it would be, if 
used, evidently in this way (his lordship here illustiated the 
action by putting his handkerchief to his mouth). After that 
the nurse says he had a restless night, and slept only two hours 
and,^ fifty live ihinules. Aboyt 11.20 on the Friday morning 
Mrs, Jlaybrick passed through the room where the nurse was 
then, anf\took a Valentine’s meat juice bottle, which she can ied 
into tlife inner room, and thei*e remained about two minutes. 

The door was not locked, but was shut to. I do not think 
ihat that agrees wuth Mrs. May brick’s account of it, tliough I 
do not Imiovv that tlie two accounts ale yltogetlior inconsistent. 

The witness said, “ Mrs. Maybrick took away the meat juice 
’ and went into ihe dr essing-r oom. The door* w^as not latched, 
but plishcd to.” , This is not the impression that xMis. May- 
brick’s statement gives ; and I think 1 may safely say thei'e is 
no evidence at all to contiini Mrs. M5nd3rick’s statement tliat 
Jier husband w\ns* anxious i‘o¥ this powxHtr, and tiiat she should 
put it into his food. The witness said, She told me to get 
ice and bathe his head. She r aised her hand and put the bottle 
on the table from, wdiich sire had Uikon it.” The wdtiicss 
seems to have had a special whining about Mrs. Maybr’ick not 
administering food or me<lioine to hoi’ husband. Jii cross- 
examination, Nurse Gqre said j^he entered the room before ‘mid- 
night ami gave the deceased some of Valentine’s meat juice. 

It was a few minutes after^ioleven. Slie gut the bottle from 
Mr. Edwin Alay brick on Wednestiay night, and it w^as a fresh 
oye. On Thursday night she opened the bottle, taking the 
cover olf, and the cork out. She gave one or two spoonfuls 
in water to Mr, Maybrick, and he w^is not sick after taking it, 
though it w'as said ho had been sick before ^after having had 
it. [His loj’dship liere Ivad from the Liverpool Daily Post 
verbatim report the account whiclj, Nui^sy Gore gave of tho 
auspicious circumstance of Mrs. Maybrick taking the hot So of 
meat juice out of the room and depositing it on the table again. 

Coming;, to the part where the nurse said Mrs. M«'iy brick had 
told her to leave me, room and fefch some ice, his lordship 
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tfr JMtiee commented] — That certainly did suggest to my mind that Mrs. 
tephen Maybrick made an excuse, and tried, by sending Nurse Gore 
out of the room? to get an opportunity of putting arsenic iifto 
her husband's meat juice. Nurse Gore, when asked to explain 
how the putting down of the boHlo was done, made a gesture, 
and the impression ^made on my mind was that she struggled 
to say that Mrs. Maybrick had acted secretly so as to conceal 
what she^was doing. • NuVe Gore goes on to say that her reply 
^ w'as, I said the patient was asleep, and <hat I could go out 
when he awoke." She also says When he w^oke up it was 
with a choking sensation in his throat." Th^t is «what Mrs. 
Maybrick says, and I do not think ^there is much difference 
about what took place between the nurse's account and her 
statement. I do not think I need read to you the cross- 
examination; nothing seems to me very much to turn upon it, 
but it apj)ears that Miss Callej^y, who succeeded her, jyas 
instructed to take care and not gijre any of the meat jujce to 
the patient, and in point of f.^ct it remained where it /as until 
taken away by Mr. Maybrict and given by him to the rfiedical 
men. 

[At this stage the Court adjourned for lunch, the learned^ 
judge saying he exjjcct^d W finish in no groat length of time. 
Upon his lordship entering the Court after luncheon,] 

Mr. riCKB’OUi) said — My lord, before the jdry come in I 
should like to say something in reference to a remark of^'your 
lortiship about the prisoner reserving her defence when before 
the magistrates. Whether it was wrong, my lord, it was 
enfirely my act, and — ^ *' *■ ^ ‘ « 

Mr^ Justice STKrriBN* — Oh, pray, Mr. Pickford, dismiss from 
your mind the notion that I in^tlie smallest possible way censure 
wliat was done, or that I assuyfui there Avas afiy kind of division 
between you and Sir Cliarles Iliissell. 

Mr. PicKFOUD — It is not that T wish to speak for myself, but 
for Jitrs. Maybrick. I only wislj* to say.tlic action Avas mine, 
and I take t]ic entire responsiliility* WhateA-er might haAe 
been the nature of the defence, the magistrates ^would ha\^e 
committed on such a charge, and therefore I rcseiwed the whole 
of the ilefence. * » 

Mr. Justice Stephen — ^Before the adjournment I Avas reading 
you the eAddenee of Nurse Gore, and we had just come to the 
conclusion of it. vThe next Avitne.ss is Nurse Gallery, in Avhose 
evidence there is not much particularJy important. In Nurse 
Gore's evidence there is much which was important after the 
statement made by the prisoner. Nurse Gallery speaks more 
as to the state of her patient, of Avhich you have already heard, 
also as to the food and mt^dicines she administered. She»said, 
“ Mrs. Maybrick was there most of the lime. She went some- 
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times into the inner rooiq and sometimes into the passage/* Mp Justioe 
But this witness says very little that bears upon the matter 
w6 are dealing with. I think the only part'of her evidence 
deserving to be mentioned herjj is that where she spoke about 
his complaining about pains the abdomen. The witness also 
stated that he said to Mrs. Maybrick, • Don’t give me the 
wrong medicine again,” and she replied, What are you talking 
aboiitl You never had any wrong 3iSedif!ine.” “ She#was then 
persuading him,” l^ie witness said, ‘Ho take some medicine 
which I was offering him. I went off duty at half-past four, * 
and Wilson succedded me. I did not see him again. I adminis- 
tered all the medicine ; A^rs. Maybrick did not give him any at 
all.” I do not think all this is of€niich importance. The next 
evidence that I wid mention to you is that of Nui se Wilson. 

She came on duty at five minutes past four on Friday, and she 
sfa^xd till eleven o’clock on •Saturday, the day when he died. 

She §aid tliat on the FridiW night Mr. Maybrick said to his 
wife, Bunny, Bunny, how^^ould you do it? I did not 

think It of you.” He said this tliree times over, and he seemed 
to be quite conscious. She said, ‘'You silly old darling, don’t 
trouble your head about anything.” She afterwards remarked 
to the witness, “ He can’t tell w’hat Is ■^le matter with him, or 
what has briliight the illness on.” As I have ^Iready said in 
other matters, T do not wdsh to inquire too curiously into w'liat 
that*means. It may be that these W'ords bear out wdiatjias 
been said by the y)visoner, and that those expressions showed 
that she had made the full confession t^liim of which she speaks 
• as Imping been "made tlie ifigbt before his dcatii, and thatChe 
made a remark to this effect (calling her by a pet name), “ How 
could yoji forget yourself so far jys to be^guijty of tliis adulterous 
intercourse? I dkl not think# if. of you. I never in all the 
world could liavc thought it.” If he said so, it would be a most 
pathetic way of speaking, and J ermnot suggest any ^oUier 
explanation of tlie rci^iark, H. lias been pointed out to me that 
Dr. Carter spoke of his not being delirious, but if that were so 
it contrasts^ strongly with >l^hat tJie prisoner said in her letter 
to Mr. Brierley. That is the evidence of the three nurses wdiich 
T. have read. I have gone thr?>ugh a very large proportion, 
and pci-haps most, of the evidence 'which bears iq^on that state- 
ment of hers. 

There are now some other topics which I* must direct your 
attention to. I must pmnt out to you for one thing that there 
is one part of this case Avhich is of almost wsmarkablc character, 

•and which has not been put so clearly as I wish, but which, I 
think* it ivS your duty to carefully consider, and tlmt is the 
qnestitm about person. There is evidence about a very con- 
siderable quantity of poison in Jthis house, and more particularly 
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Mr Justleo about ono or two receptacles which Mf^re in the inner room, as 
top en pointed out. Gentlemen, I think there was 

undoubtedly a lafge quantity of poison ; it was poison, of w^hiA 
it migJit be said with certainty^ Mrs. Maybrick had — I don’t 
use the word possession, but to fwhich slie undoubtedly had 
access. The room in' which the illness took place w-as the room 
which Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick used to occupy as liusband and 
wife; the'inner room to a certain extent seems to have been 
,iised as a separate room for Mr. Maybrick when lie wished for 
it. Whether Mrs. Maybrick slept there, except on special 
occasions, 1 don’t profess to know', but there were in that room 
various thing.s, and in particular there ^'cie tw'o hatboxes, which 
stood side by side, and, by tlfe w^ay, I had a plan here pointing 
out the bedroom. [His lordship then referred to the plan, and 
pointed out the bedroom and the ror>m which the witnesses 
stated was used as a dressing-roortx] Just loc>k at tlie different 
articles of furniture that were in it (pointing to the plan). First 
of all there is the bed in this q^riier here. Then here is / table ; 
and here is another table, which stands before the wu’fidow ; 
and here is tlie place Avhere the two hatboxes w-erc found of 
whicli I have been speaking. With that explanation, and with 
some farther explanation, which I shall give you as I go* along, 
you w’ill perhaps be able to understand this mattbr about^tlie 
poisons. As I said, you must Ixgin tlie whole siftqect of poison 
witli, this, wdiich is a remarkable fact in the»case, and which 
it seems to me tells favourably rather than otlierwrise for the 
prisoner— you must take police of it and consider what inference 
you* draw iromrit — in the whole cash from first' to last tl\ere is 
no eviilence at all of her having bought any poison, or definitely 
had anything to do yith tlie pi;ocuring of aiiy, with llie excep- 
tion of tliose tly-paj>ers. But is evidence of a considerable 

quantity liaving been found in vArimis thifig.s which were kept — 
some |iere and some thert* — kept principally, as I gather, in the 
dressing-room, wdiich was also spoken of as the inner room 
during the course of the case. All tlw^sc things were collected 
togetlier and finally passed througlf the hands of ]^r. Davies, 
w'ho is an analyst very well known in you no doubt. Ilis credit 
does not appear to have been attacked by any of the witnesses 
who have also examined the articles that w^ere submitted to 
him, and wdio appear to arrive at not identically the same, but 
at substantially the same, results as to the presence or absence 
of arsenic from the different things which they have dealt with. 
NoWj^first of all, Mr • Davie?; is called and examined about hia 
attainments, and so on, and then he says that on the 11th of 
May, namely, Saturday, “Dr. Carter came to me about half-past 
ten, and brought with him a bottle of Valentine’s meat essence 
to be examined by me. I took if. to the hboratory and tested 
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it there, and found the presence of arsenic in it.” That is the Mr Justice 
bottle which you have already heard so much about, and upon 
■\fhich the statements have been made whicl% I have already 
remarked upon.^ Afterwards,^ on the 2.‘k'd, he determined the 
amount of arsenic, and fouiu^?!. part of a grain of white arsenic. 

That arsenic was put in solution, and, course, it acts more 
readily in solution than if it wtis put in solid, as it would take a 
consiSerable time to dissolve. It "^as •found that y:ie specitic 
gravity ^yas less than that of the meat juice generally. Mr. 

Davies, it appeared, had analysed the contents of severaf 
bottles which nad been given to liim, and he detected aiscnic 
in some of the organs. ^j.)r. Stevenson also made an analysis, 
and, while detecting arsenic in the liver, he failed to find any 
in tlie spleen, whieli Inid been reduced to a condition in which 
it was no longer capable of being separately examined. Then 
tt^re was a* series of bottl^js containing matters which were 
taken from the sinks a raj from the lavatory. There is an 
accoin?.: of eacli, and in some o^^the bottles a trace of arsenic 
was Ibund. The medical men freatc<l them very lightly, and 
said tliat in a house which had contained a)*sonic they would 
’• expect to find a cei'tain amount of arsenic in the sinks and 
drains* and that could l>e accounte<l*fo^ by other moans. There 
is also a handkerchief and a bottle, wliich is labelled lA, and 
is said to liavt) been found by Mrs. Briggs in Mrs. Maybi'ick’s 
roofti covered with tlie handkerchief. 'I'lieve was no arsenic 
in tlie bottle, Imt tliere was in the handkercliief. There is 
another bottle which was found iii^Jie small wooden box in 

• a l)ox in the sk*.epiiig or <kessing rotfin. Tlial;, I think, is* the 

box Mr.s. Maybriok used, and which was packed up for the 
cliildjcn. Thejc was some arsenic in tliat, twelve or*fifteeii 
grains of solid ;%i-Keiiic in water. 'I’liere was also some 
powdered charcoal, wliich wajj i<lentical Avith the small parcel 
produced, labelled Poison — foi* wts.” Tliore Nvas some 

pow<leied arsenic — t^ie Anly poAVclered arsenic wliicb was fftund — 
found in a little box, if.I lemember rightly, in one of the hat- 
boxes to which I have ]\*fcrred. That had apparently been 
used to puJ into Avater, because tliere was some otlier pai-t of tlie 
•arsenic found Avliicli Avas coloul'cd in tlur same Avay witli the 
same matter. There Avas other liquid in the lK>tt:le, and that 
was a saturated solution of arsenic in the Avator, and a small 
portion of solid arsenic in the bottle in crys^tals. 

Qeritlemen, that sho\^s that there AA^as a large quantity in the 
bottle. A saturated solution is a solution which has taken 

• Up as much arsenic as it can ; and tlie water becoming safiirated 
with* arsenic, the remainder of the arsenic is found at the 
bottom. In this case there Avas a saturated solution of arsenic 
in the w-ater and a »mall portion of solid arsenic at the bottom. 
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sippSin^^ With regard to that these questions arise — ^What was it for, and 
who was wanting such a quantity of strong solution of arsenic? 
who would put it < here, and*how was it to be used? These ard 
questions in the solution of which I cannot help you. There 
is nothing definite to connect Mr. *j^aybrick with it. Certainly 
if he was in the habit of arsenic eating, he would not keep it 
saturated in water in quantities which he could not possibly 
use. The^je w as another ISottle said to contain saturated* and 
solid arsenic, and it is supposed to contain ton to tw’elve grains 
6f solid arsenic. Then there was a glass found in a bandbox, 
and it contained a liquid in which a haiidkercliie? wnut' soaked. 

A portion of the fluid was found to qpntain 91 per cent, of 
arsenic.* Tliei*e would be a very considerable quantity of 
arsenic. We have already got three or four bottles contain- 
ing a very considerable quantity of arsenic, part in a saturated 
state and y^art more or less dissolv^id. Then, as t'o the hand- 
kerchief, it is identical w'ith the txyo others. I should think 
it not unlikely that these hand|^erc}iiefs were Mrs. Maybticli’s. 
Sir Charles Kussell pointed out witli regard to one of Ihem 
that if she had j)ossession of the handkcrcliief, and j)ut it into 
the pocket of her dressing-gow^n, that w^oiild be a very likely * 
way for the dressiI)g-go^^n to get vsyjotted wdth arsenic. # That 
seemed to be acquiesced in by Mr. Addison, and t})robably is 
the way in wdiich that dressing-gown came to be* marked vfith 
arsenic. Well, gentlemen, that is all very well, and it dnly 
force’s one’s attention to this question — Wiat could anybo<ly 
want with a handkerchief saturated with arsenic? What could 
she want cnrryiryc: it abotct with lieiv atul having her dressilig- 
gown spotted with the poison? I don’t know why any^ one 
should ’saturate any f)art of their clothes w ith arsenic, or carry 
it about, in their y^oVkot. The ,next article ..is the chocolate 
box, in which was found arseniq })OW’der, wdth the inscription 
on it “ Poison — for cats„” and this on being analysed con- 
tained *71 grains of arsenic. And ^>f tliis C5 2-lOtha were pure 
arsenic ; wdiile the remaining quantity was apparently colouring 
matter — powdei cd charcoal, ft was #bi‘o light out by Sir Charles 
Russell that there is an Act of Parliament wdiic*!! requires 
arsenic sold uinler a certain quantity, four ounces I think, to^ 
be coloured either wuth soot or charcoal. There would be a* 
difficulty fouml in getting the arsenic unless it were coloured 
in this way. Well, then, there was a handkerchief in the 
chocolate l>ox. (*)n that some liquid*- had escaped ; it had 
become stiff, and in tjie stif^ part there was found a good deal 
of arsenic. The next place in which arsenic was found — in 
w’hich it ig sup}:)Osod to have been found — is one to which rsfer- 

* Tho correct figure is 2-94, or rather less than if per cent. It il not 
alw'ays possible to say whether such errors as thes^ in the report are those 
of the reporter or the judge. • * 
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ence has been repeatedly made ; it is supposed to have been 
found in certain films, which formed part of^Jhe washings out 
of this Jug (pointing to the arti<5e). I need not mention 
further, as I have mentionisd it already, the evidence Mr. 
Davies gave on one side oh this point yrnd Dr. Paul on the 
other. There was a bottle produced by a j)oliceman named 
Davenport, which is said to ha^e contained a very weak 
solution of arsenic, and that bottle was^found in the linen closet 
over which the mistress of the house would naturally have mor^ 
control than the master.* Then we come to some medicine 
apparently prepared on Dr. Fuller’s prescription by Messrs, 
Clay Abraham. There was a thick liquid in the bottle 
when Mr. Davies got it. ‘‘I put water in it, and shook it 
well up, and took lialf of it for examination. There was dis- 
tinct evidence of arsenic, though not enough to make a quanti- 
tsiive examination. I wcnif to Clay & Abraham and examined 
samples from all tlie bottlbs from which this prescription had 
been made up, and when examiruM I found no arsenic in them.” 
Then you get to the blue bottle, whicli contained Price’s 
^ glycerine. Here is the bottle, and a considerable portion is 
still left. That glycerine was foq^id in the lavatory outside, 
and if* the bottle were filled and the sj'Pme proportion of arsenic 
ad4pd, there jv^ould be two •thirds of a grain #f arsenic in it. 
You heal’d already that his mouth "was moistened with 

glycerine and borax apparently the niglit before he^ died*. If 
that is so, and the glycerine really be poisoned, it is certainly 
a vpry shocking result to arrive at.f % % 

Sin CiiAiiLKs Kusskll — I* think the evidence bf Nurse Gofe is 
that the bottle that was used on the night before his dea<h was 
taken not from the lavatory but from ♦ho cupboard on the 
washstand. * • • 

Mr. Justice Stephen — It d^fcs not follow tliat that was the 
same bottle. One docj not know tfic history of that bottle, 
or where it went to. * It may"or may not have been the glycerine 
which was used for the purpose I have mentioned — namely, 
for moisteT)ing his lips. But what does appear in the case is, 
that a bottle was found in the Ja valor v, and that it contained 
« grain of arsenic, and that his mouth was moistened with 
glycerine and borax during the night in question, but the 


* This bottle, according Mrs. Maybrick, contained the face- wash she 
had prepared from the fly-papers. Mr. Davies described it “a very weak 
solution of arsenic,’^ 1-1 0th of a grain Ik) the full bottle. It l^d “no 
inscription, and had contained scent of some kind.” 

t Mr. Levy in a footnote points out that the sulphuric ahid used in 
preparing glycerine is often obtained from iron pyrites which contains 
arsenic,* and so arsetic is often found iif glycerine. In this instance the 
quantity of arsenic founb was one part in 10,500, a not unusual proportion. 
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stephen^^ identity between that bottle .and tke bottle wdiich contained 
the glycerine is/iot established and not proved. ^ 

As to the dressing-gown, that was given to Mr. Davies by 
Inspector Baxendale, and he received it on the 28th June from 
Mr. Edwin Mavbrick^ and when thf dressing-gown was examined 
it was found to have been stained witli cocoa, so that there 

was no harm in that. 4 s to the stain showing the trpice of 

arsenic in the pocket, it is suggested that the stain had been 
•caused by the handkerchief, wdiich had been* apparently steejjed 
in some solution. ‘‘ There was some amount o| arsenic found 
in that handkerchief, and probably some amount in *che right- 
hand pocket of the dressing-gown itsdf. There was an apron 
stained with powder, and on that I found distinct evidence of 
arsenic.^' Now, gentlemen, you cannot by any means exclude 
from the case the circumstance that a large quantity of different 
matters which I have mentioned* all of them more or Jess 

infected with aisenic, were found* in the room, and .in the 

house and in the places whcA? Mrs Maybriok continually w-as, 
and many of them 1 h.ave hitely mentioned to you. Several 
of them did certainly contain very considerable quantities of 
liquid saturated w’ith arsq^tiic. It is very difficult indeed to* 
have to suggest any reason why an ordinary person * should 
require that quantity of arsenic in that kind of 'state, ajjyd I 
find a difficulty in finding words moderate enough, and vjjiich 
w’ould fully exjnoss my opinion — but I should say that a 
person is sornewdiat unfortunately situated who, being supposed 
to have been guilty of ^f)oi soiling her husband, with a Isirge 
qua'htity of arsenic such as J have described to you, distributed * 
about' with a variety of articles immediately under her com- 
mand, at the time when it wat suggested that she did commit 
so horrible a crime. God foiVjill that I shofild suggest to you 
that there may not be explanaftons of thivS circumstance, that 
they •do not exchido doubt upon subject of her guilt, 
because it comes plainly to thal. What was the Klato of 
things in the room? That is a question 1 cannot exclude from 
your consideration when you .are solving this very important 
and complicated question. 

Gentlemen, I think I have very nearly finished what I have 
to say. I must just say something — I cannot pass it over — 
something of a more general character of the nature of the 
evidence you have** to consider. T mnsj repeat, at the expense 
of being tedious, that your verdict must depend on the .cori- 
sideration of the whole of these different circumstances in their 
l>earing on each other. You must not consider the case as a* 
mere mef^ical case, in which you are to dechle xvhether the man 
did or did not die of arsenic according to the m^lical 
evidence. You must not con»der it aS a medical case, in 
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which you decide whethejs the man died from arsenic, which Mr Justice 
was discovered as the result of a chemical analysis. You 
must decide it as a great and highly importaift case, involving 
in itself not only medical and chemical questions, but involving 
in itself a most highly important moral qu^-stion. And by that 
term moral question, 1 do not mean questions of what is right 
or wrong in a moral point of view, but questions into whjch 
human nature enters, and on which must rely on your 
knowledge of human nature in determining on the resolution* 
you arrive at.^ You have in the first place to consider — far 
be it froiA me to exclude or try to get others to exclude from 
their own minds — what i myself must feel vividly conscious — 
all the evidence in tliis matter. • I think that every human 
being in this case must feel vividly conscious of what you have 
to consider — but I had almost better say you ought not to 
cor^ider for fear you might consider it too much — the liorrible 
natuve^of the inquiry in which you arc engaged. I feel that 
it is a dreadful thing that you^are deliberately considering 
wdiethbr or not you are to convict that woman of really as 
liorrible, as dreadful a crime as ever any poor wuetch wdio stood 
“in the dock w-as accused of. If she is guilty — I am saying 
“ if niy object is rather to hcighliiri your feeling of tho 
solemnity of'the circumstances, and in no way Jto prevent you 
from feeling as^ you do feel and as you ought to feel. 

1 could say goo<l many other things about the awful nature 
of the charge, but J do not think it necossaiy to say any on© 
tiling. Your own hearts must tell^mii what it is. For a 
persoi^ to go on deliberately administering poison to a pcior, 
helpless, sick man upon whom she has already inflicted a dread- 
ful injury — an injury fatal to ^married l^e — the person who 
could do such a IXing as that*niu.st imleecl be destitute of the 
least tra<*e of human feeling. •Hut I need not say more about 
it, and if I weie to say much it wmftld be easy to say^moro 
than it wTuild lie docr;nt*to sr#y, and T .should l>e engaged in an 
odious task, for very few^,})eople in this Court but feel llic fact 
that you are honestly able tB arrive at a just verdict. We have 
to consider fhis not in an unfeeling spirit, far from it, but in tho 
spirit of y»eople resolving to solv'e by intellectual means an in- 
tellectual problem of great difficulty. I need not say more on 
that, l>ecaUse all I could say upon it has been said with greater 
force tlian I conld command, and with bettCgr langu.age than I 
could use, by the learnt^d counsel engaged in the case. Then 
you have to consider, you have to take ink) account, if you go 
•through the whole story, the question of motives which might 
act upon this w^oman's mind. Wiion you come to consider that, 
jmu vuy«t remember the intiigiie whjch she carried on with this 
man Brierley, and^ilje feelings — it seems horrible to compara- 
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Mr Justice tively ordinary innocent people-^a horrible and incredible 

Stephen thought that a woman should be* plotting the death of her 
husband in ordCr that she^might be left at liberty to follow her 
own degrading vices. There iq. a presumption of innocence in 
favour of every one whatever, aijd, of course, the presumption 
becomes stronger a'rid stronger as the imputation made upon 
the person becomes more and more horrible. You ought not 
t6 convief. a woman o£ siAh a crime as this unless you a?'e sure 
in your own mind that she really committal it. That is what 
I have to say. There is no doubt that the propensities which 
lead fwjrsons to vices of that kind do kill all tJie mpre tender, 
all the more manly, or all the mortj womanly feelings of the 
human mind. That is a comment upon which I will not insist ; 
I will spare you what would be very painful to me, exquisitely 
painful to her, and not necessary to you. I will not say any- 
thing about it, except that it is, easy enough to conceive how 
a horrible woman, in so terrible a position, might be assaildS by 
some fearful and terrible tqpiptation. When you t^e that 
into account, you must look fo some extent at the feelingr which 
are shown, which tlie evidence show^s you, remained in her 
mind. I have read to you what the learned counsel have botk 
read to you, that terriye letter which she wrote on Wednesday, 
the 8th of May, Gentlemen, it is a matter to twhich again I 
will, as I have^endeavoured to do at every stage of this in<fuiry, 
suppress the feelings u])on it whioli one is at any moment 
tempted to enlarge. But recollect what is said — recollect that 
in two or tliree iiii mist a liable expressions she has intimated that 
itris a mere question ofestrength. , She has intimated that he^ 
is sick unto death — and untruly stated so ; recollect that she 
said'he was labouring under symptoms whicli in point of fact 
were not present. * Becollect’ that you wilj have a somewhat 
difficult task ; recollect on thd one hand that it is very difficult 
to say that she did not, at tha^ time know she wvis the subject 
of su.spicion among those who were i? the house, her brotlier- 
in-law' and other persons ; and recollect, dn the other hand, that 
she, wdiile her husband lived, and, i^ccbrding to her own account, 
while his life wnis trembling in the balance-even at that awful 
moment, there arose in hert lieait and flowed from her pen 
various terms of endearment to the man with wliom she hfld 
behaved so disgracefully. That was an awful thing to think 
of, and a thing you will have to consider in asking yourselves 
whether she is grlilty or not guilty. JV'ou will have to consider 
that motive, and you must bear in mind, as I said before, 

all the circumstances ; you will bear in mind that you have 

been addressed by men of the greatest eminence in a great pro- 
fession, who have told you distinctly that they did not think 

there is evidence enough to induce tliem to^say that htf‘<fied of 
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arsenical poisoning, and thdt there are others ec^ually eminent Mr Justice 
wh« say tiiat ho did die of arsenical ;^)oifionifig. ^ On the other 
hand, you have to say witli equal clearness and equal distinct- 
ness whether he died from gast^o-enteritis — inflaniination of the 
stomach, 'riie question for you is, by vvkat was the illness 
caused — was it caused by arsenic or by some other means? If 
you consider that liis death was cauJed ^by arsenic, then you 
settle on the side of^the prosecution one great questidri, by no 
means the least or only one of the great questions which you * 
have to copsidep. You must also consider how fur you think 
them — 1 won't say satisfactoiy — in themselves, 1)ul how far 
you think that they are cforisisteiit with the facts, and how far 
you think they may be satisfactory, that it might be so satis 
factory as might lead you to say, as Dr. Paul said, “ We think 
that he died •from gastro-eiiterilis, but we see no suilicient 
reas^Jn to connect that with arsenic.*' You have heard that 
gastro-eiateritis may be pro<jluccd by what I may call some 
comrnop cause. Dn the otijor htnd, you have it suggested, 
especially by Dr. Tidy, that it W’as a case in which imjjure or 
iiljurious — I cannot liiid exactly a suitable arlje.rtive, bi.it I think 
if I say jmpMci' - -food may have eaus«^l all those symptoms, but 
I cei tainiy caijnot; J d<»u't mention -i h^ive lo avoid exiux-ssing 
any 4ipinion upqn the case or parts of the casi* and 1 don’t 
expros any (q)inion aboiit it- — hut 1 don’t feel that Dr. Tidy 
dealt in a m;ni]jc»’’ v<;iy satisfactory to me witli this question, 
which I asked, Wliat impure food do you llnnk the man 
took^ ’* Ho iiio,ijtioncd certain tliingsVhich might liave cansc^d 
*it if had been going about through the ordTnnry course *of 
life, eating r.nd di inking like other people, and not- very* j^ar- 
ticula.i' as to the kind of food he was taking » Then they migld 
have said tlmi: he.* in .'^o.me inTgfiai-ded or neglectful moment, 
might have taken some of lht-M‘ iJihig.s ; but it seem.s rather 
going out of the way to ^iscribe the symptoms of wliich he* died 
to any of the causes itliat were subseq neatly mentioned. The 
things w’hicli were chosen™ -^‘crtainly not as an exhaustive list, 
but by way»of illustration -were tluee. He should not have 
taken in that peiiod any of thes^^ things— sausages, cheese, or 
Idbstcr. 1*het«> is certainly no evidence that he took anything 
of the sort, but a good deal, I think, of medical iin[)robability 
that lie was able to lake any of tliem. Those parts of tlie case 
you will have to consit]^‘r. v\s to the svirtproms. you have 
very *considernble conflic!t of evidence about them. You wdl! 
have heard over and over again, ?*nd no* doubt formed •some 
^opinion about, these jjarticulars of vomiting whicli were present 
all along. It was said by some of the witnesses, by iV*. Tidy, 
who has taken a vetjyjirominoTft |»art> — T am not s] leaking in any 
‘ dispraise of him ; on the contrary — that it was not the sort of 
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Mr Justice sickness he should have expected iiir a case of arsenical poison- 
Stephen q£ pain he should have expected. 

You have heard that on the one side. The opposite view of 
the subject is taken on the other 'side. You must consider what 
you think of that, tand what yol think of the gentlemen who 
gave evidence on the subject, and who no doubt have produced 
op your mind a certain « effect. You must say w'hatf,is the 
effect of Vhe evidence given by these gentlemen. 

• Well, then, when you have gone through that you have still 
another, and lam not sure that it is not the n¥)st difficult part 
of the task, because, as I have said so often, and as I think it has 
been said to you different times thrbugbout, and by different 
persons, you must decide u]*oii the whole case. Tliere ai’e three 
or four circumstances in the case whicli are circumstances of 
very grave suspicion indeed ; and where you find a case in which 
this dreadful accusation is made, find is accompanied by clrK^m- 
etances which, apart from the pbj^sical, chemical, andunedical 
aspects of the case, are of sufch a 'character as are likely Jto pro- 
duce suspicion, you must consider how far they corroborate tlie 
other evidence that has been given. If I wei*e to illustrate froip 
the general run of crimir^il cases, I shoidd say if there were 
circiiinstancos of suspiliion against a man which led you to 
believe he had#.<:ommitted a burglary, and if, op exiiminatipn of 
his pockets, there were found burglars’ implements, and if^those 
instruments were found on examination to cefrrespond with the 
marks found at the liou.se broken into, the existence of this 
w-quld be an important tj^ing for you to consider in determining 
his guilt or innbcence. I desire to' avoid all illustration* except* 
whatiis just enough to make you understand the way in which 
I wish you to look at tlie case,fand with wliicli I think you have 
a right to look at it when yor^Cbme to deal Vith tlie questions. 
For one thing there is the subject of food, for another thing 
ther^ is the subject of thd fly-jiapers to^be considered. I am not 
going to say more — I do not thifik I co«ld say more usefully, 
but there is another subject — a highly’* important subject — about 
the meat juice, about which I have said all I intend to say. I 
may say this, however, supp^o.sing you find a man dying of 
arsenic, and it is proved that a person put arsenic in his platC;, 
and if he gives an explanation which you do not consider satis 
factory, thatis a very strong question to be considered. How 
far it goes, what <ts logical value is, what the general effect of 
it may be, I do not say ; I am not prepared to say* I 
could^ not say, and (inless T had to write my verdict T should 
not B^y how I should deal with the verdict ; but being no* 
juryman* but only a judge, I can say only this, it is a matter 
for your serious consideration. have pointed out to yol^i the 
circumstances connected wdth th?t stateme'nt. and I do not need 
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to refer to that. But I may just say that I really think it is 
better to avoid any foolish excitement or talk by mentioning 
openly what the contents of a letter are, which I will not read 
to you. It is signed by a nam'b which I do not choose to say, 
and I venture to apply to thad person the words, Mind your 
own business/' but he gives a series of suggestions about some 
of the bicideiits of the case Avhich he thinks should be inquirecl 
into. Well, gentlemen, I have been telling you of thesd remarks 
about her statements in Court, which I think a reasonable man 
would have^keju»to himself, and which were no business of his. 
I have done my best upon all 1 think necessary to say to you 
upon that painful subject* I think no doubt you have care- 
fully considered tliat statement, and do not think you want very 
much to be addressed b}’ anybody else upon the matter. It is 
a foolish letter, and I will just pass on. 

Gttitlemen, these, are really the combination of questions to 
which *y\>u have got to applj' your minds. I have dealt with 
all the .matters. I have certainly dealt with all the matters 
which have occurred to me in my consideration of the case. I 
do not wish to spin out, the last words to you, and I accordingly 
will ask, you to consider your verdict# 


Verdict 

The jury, alter the bailiffs had been sworn, retired to coDsider 
the verdict at eighteen minutes |,^ist three. 

The jury returned at four mfnfites to four, after an absence 
of about thirty-five iiiinutes. 

The Clerk of ABRAiC!y<? (Mi-. Shuttleworth) having called the 
list of the jury, asked-^Have you agreed upon a verdict, gentle- 
men? 

The Foreman — We have. 

Clerk of Arraigns — And do }iOu find the prisoner guilty of 
tlie murder of James May brick or not guilty ? 

The Foreman — Guilty. 

The Clerk of Arraigns (to the prisoner) — Florence Elizabeth 
Maybrick, you have beon found guilty of wilful murder; have 
you anything to say why the Court should not pronounce 
^sentence upon you? 

jrhe,.PRisoNKR — Although I have been found guilty, with the 
exception of my intimacy with Mr. Brierley, I am not guilty of 
this crime. 


Ur JMstioe 
Stephen 
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Mr Justlee 
$teph«n 


T|ie Sentence. 

Mr. Justice Stephen (having Sssumed the black cap) — Prieoner 
at the bar, I am no further able? to treat you as being innocent 
of the dreadful crime laid to your charge. You liave been 
onnvioted by a jury of thfe city,* after a lengthy and moit pain- 
ful investigation, followed by a defence^ which was in every 
respect worthy of the case. The jury have convicted you, 
and the law leaves to me no discretion, and I Hiust /)ass on you 
the sentence of the law; and this sentence of the law is — ^This 
Court doth ordain you to taken from hence to the })lace from 
whence you came, and from thence to the place of execution, 
and that you Ije there hanged by the neck until you are dead : 
and that your body be afterwards buried wdthin the precincts 
of the prison in which you shall have been confined after^our 
conviction, and may the Loyd have mercy on your soil!.* 

* The jury was ;i Lanr'ashirc and not a Liverpool jury. 
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APPJ?ND1X 1. 


Passag?^ from Mr. Ji/stfck Stkfiikn’s Gh^kuk to tui.: (-iKANo Jury 
TUB LivEnrouL Assizes, Jcey 2(5, 1889, ^uklatim; to ^Mks May 
brick’s Case. 

“The next^case I will mention to you ia a ease whicli I have reai^toii to 
believe has excited vcn*y great%t ten lion iu this country, and certainly if the 
prisoner is guilty of the crime alleged to llbr in the cliarge, it is the most 
cruel and horrible murder that could be coiiimitte»l. f 

“ 1 refer to the case of Florence Klizabeth May brick, wlm is chsrgod with 
the wilful murder of her Jiusband, (lames Maybrick. The cac-e is f)ne whicli 
will no ^loubb occupy a Very consir^erable time, and, as 1 luivc said, it has 
attracted a great deal of attention. 1 will«ipeak very short ly on the imture of 
the circuiiiistaiicea and tho nature of the case, because to any one who has been 
accustomed to tho transaction of criminal business it is perfectly obvious 
t>at the case is one in w'hich every part- of the allegations will bo vigorously 
contradio4;ed, au<l iu wliich the circumstances will be questioned. .1 know 
not, of course, •what the defence may be wtiich may be set up for 
• Mrs. i^^iybrick, buWt is (piite po.ssiblo that evidence niaj^bo given on her 
behalf tv liich nia 3 ’ be of very great iiiiportaiioc. You have nothing to do 
with that however, and all 1 have to is to point out to you, very shorfl^r, 
the facts apparently proved by the prosecutiop as far as they boar on the 
case. 

“ (lent\emeii, 1 think you know Mrs. T^la^dnick’s husband was a cotton 
merchant in the city, and although these matters arc hardW contested, he 
appears to have been unhapp^^ enougii to hav«^ lud an unfaithful wife. 
Whatever may be thought of the i^*s® of the ca.se, lr*tter.s are produced 
which remlcr it very dillicult not to bdlieve — in fact 1 .should think it j^lmnst 

neee.s 8 ar 3 ' to admit that she was carrying on an adullenms intrigue with a 

man of the naiiifi of I5ricrl^i^^ It a|fj>cars that cither witli the object or fiir 
some other reason not very clea^tdv act forth, on the occa.sion of the Orand 
National tSteeplpcliaac, which took place on the ^Jith of AJarcb, there was a 
very violent quarrel between Mrs Ma^^brick and her husband. fSoiue time 
aft*r that (quarrel took place .suspicious circuinstances were noticed. I tliink 
the first ci roil instance of an^' leading or remarkable kind which was noticed 
was the fact that she used to put into water a certain quantity’ of tly -paper s, 
the proper use of which is the destruction of flies, V^it which contain a 
cortaiii quantity of arsenic. 'fliese papers, which nobody can have p> oper 
occasion to use except it be to kill Hies, were foiAid in, not exactly her 
nuom^ut a room to which, of course, she had access. They were found 
BOBLydig iA water, and that water in which they wove soaked wouM become 
impregnated with arsenic, and might have been used for poisonous purposes. 
A good many incidents •esurred, some in tlic month of April and in the 
early part of May, which pr<»ikiced symptoms in Mr. Maybrick, the nature 
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of which can be explained to you by the ir^ical men whom ho conaulted. 
Ho stated that h\y legs feltf very much numbed, and complained of what he 
suffered in that way. There were many minor matters — a crowd of things 
which happened about the early part of May. On the 3rd of May he was 
taken very ill. The illness appears to nave consisted principally of very 
great congestion and disturbance of the stomach, which went so far that as 
time went on he was in very gicat and continued sickness. The disturb- 
ances of the stomach went to the extent that he was unable to retain any- 
thing on his stomach. That went on with several alterations of better and 
worse for several days. On the 8th of Maj*-, a very striking and remarkable 
incident happened, to which your attention will be directed. Mrs. May))rick 
in the course of that day gf^ve one of her servants, a imrsc, a letter addressed 
to Mr. Brierley in Liverpool, which she wished her to post by a particular 
post — I think it was between three and four o’clock. The servant went 
out with a chilli whom she called the baby, I suppose it was the youngest 
child of the Maybricks, and she gave it the letter to hold. The child ci'rried 
it for some distance and, in crossing tlie road, she dropped it into f* puddle. 
The nurse took it up and found it was very dirty. 8he then went to the 
Post-office with the intention, as she said, of getting a new envelope, and 
^•edi!•ecting it— I suppose, at all events in order to post it. However, when 
she got to the Post-office she seems to have opened tlic letter, and in doiiig 
so she noticed some expressions in it which attracted her atteutioi., indeed, 
would have attracted anyone’s attention. The girl, afLer seeing these 
expressions, did not post the letter, but t*>ok it home aad gave it to one of 
Mr. May brick’s brothers, who was in attendance on the sick man. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the hitter implied in its teriri.s an adulterous 
coniiecttofi between Mrs. Ma^'brick and Mr. .Brierle\', Then, in addition 
to that, there are 'n that let; jr ex press which there may be many ways 
of reading. I incrcly wi.sh bo speak here of what will be reatP actually 
on the dexiositions, and do not wish to go into commentaries which may 
be made on the reacUng of the lettei. But it contained these oxpre.ssions 
very nearly in the first lines: “ lie is sick unto death,*’ the reference, 
apparv.ntly, being to Mr. Maybrick, who had been referred to in the very- 
begiinriug of the letter as M,” whom she, Mrs. Maybrick (as she saidl 
had been*nursing for some days. So she liail. 'I'hcni ahe said, “ He is sick 
unto death.” That, of course, if it is inUopretod, meant that Mr. M^ly brick 
was sick unto death, when at the time it ditl not appear tliat any one had 
told her that lie was in <langer, a circii instance of the greatest jiossible 
suspicion. However, whatever that may he, what follows shows the tcims 
on which she was w'ith Mr. Brierley. And I should observe, in addition to 
that, that there is evidence on the depositions to show that .she had been to 
London, and that she met a gentleman. There are some strange peculiarities 
about that part of the story, which I leave out. She had been to ’^.ondoii, 
and there met Mr. Brierley, with w'hom she slept on two oct isions, 
during her absence from home. Of course, if that is proved, there » an be 
no doubraa to what her relations to him were. But certainly if .,he sood 
in those relations to him, I hardly know how to put it otherwise than this : 
that if a woman does carry on an adulterous intrigue with another man, ib 
may supply every sort of motive — that of : aving her own reputation ; 
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that of breaking through th^connection, which, under such circiiiiistancoa, 
* one would think would he dreadfully paiiif ul to the iw-fty to it. It certaiidy 
may quite supply- I won’t go further~a very sli oiig motive why she should 
wish to get l id of her husband. ' (ientlemcn, lho.se matters wiil be brought 
before yon, and you will hav'e it- consitler tliem. • After that, Mr. Maybriok 
appears to have got worse. He ha<l hut a short time to live. Tliis took 
place on Friday, and. he died on Saturday afl ej iie-on. There will hoifi great 
deaf of evidence as to the <lilTcreiit things oi which ho tooh/a part; but he 
got worse, and tinalfy died on Saturday afttM iiooii, the 1 Ith May. 4 . ;ViU 
pass over veryjightly indeed what was found iininedialel^’^ aRer h!.s^ death. 
A varief 31 of tilings w'cre found, whiidi rendered it nat uial to suppose he 
had been pois<»nf.’d. was what 1 liavii alre;ulv -niention:’,d, the tly- 

pajK'.r.s ; hut I will also mention several tilings whiidi, when the medical 
men eamc to examine. Uiein, were, they say, found to (‘.ont.ain arsenic. 
Theie wfis s botrlc (if what is destuibed as V'ah.'ntim.'.'s meat jnic;(;, that con- 
tained arsenTc ; tliere wa.-ro souw other tilings wliieli also e.ontained arsenic, 
a^ioltlc of brandy, •and other |hiogs, all of whieh wei (3 said to have arsenic 
in tlifun. In the cour.se of the post iuo^tein exam ination i t ap|>ea.red that they 
foun^l arsenic in a number of the parts of the body. There was arsenic in 
the liver, and some other places - but I am speaking entirely from iiicmory. 

• They foiuul arsfinic in various jKu tions of the body, That, of course, is a 
niatt^^r of the utmost suspicion. It apjfA%*ir.s she adminisleLcd the iiiedioiuo 
to him until^tii(?y called in u nurse. There tVere several professional nurses, 
Uil^I don’t thii^c they were called in until a day or !^\'o b(3for<; his death. 
It^as by them that the medicine and things were found. 

“ After the dcj^th, after tlio e.xamination of tin* man himst.lf, I may tell 
yon that tliey made a .search thrc>ugh the. .house, and they found a variety 
o^tliings, some pf whi(*h conl^iinetl aracni'^ 'riierc were scuno things kept 
ia a chocolate i»ox which contained arsenic ; ami there was in addition — I 
hardly know what to call it some kinilofstnliWiiieli apparcntlyMjontaiued 
arsenitg hia-anso theri; w as Llie wor 1 ‘ poisoji ’ oi_*it, .ind aftervvards like a 
sort of puslsci ipt w'^ itlen in ink iln.» words, * for «'ats,’ so as to make it read 
* poison for c.» Is. ’ That appears i.o have been found in a box c'^ver which 
Mr.s. May brick liad charge, but wliicli \va§ used foi* the cliildroutwho were 
about the house, 'rin^t- is a very bare outline of the e.asc, and 1 bave made 
it a very bare outline, bcc\£use y'ou bavo lc.» consider not whether she is 
guilty or not guilty, but whether there is .sulbiuent evidence to put her 011 
her trial for ])oisoning her husband with arsoiiie, and for causing hia death. 
.There are veiy many'' circumstances of the ea.so wliioh will be l.uoiight out, 
on one side or the other, fully — eiicuinatanee.s such ii.s I have mentioned, 
and such as wdll be suggested in the course of thtj inquiry — and you will 
have to consider whether the.y arc sullieiently su.s|^ciou.s to put the prisoner 
on her trial. I may .sum ft all up in a vi^ry^ few words, w hich, however, may 
boaidljeient to guide you in your iii4£uidc8. lUscems that a state of things 
cjJsted between her and her husband and Mr. Brierley, whicTi might— 
yilthc^4gh it w as not certain to say — operate as a atioiig inotiv® to her togct| 
rid^of him. It appears that she uur.scd h m during very nearly the whole 
•of his illness — nurserldiiin and administered to him the food and medicine 
which he took. It appeals, I say again, it ia in evidence, although you 
have not evidence on the other side, and do not know what may be put in^,^ 
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but there certainly is evidence that poison wagffound in various parts of his 
body, and that the syijiptonis of the disease from which he Huflered, and 4 
which 1 do not think it necessary to insist upon, were symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. If, after that, you think it desirable that the matter should 
have further investigation, ^-ou will find a true bill against her.” 


APPENDIX II. 

^ - c 

Short Account of thk .Iudcje and Counsel, enoaced i.>r thr 
Mayurtck 'J'lirAi.. 

Sm James t’lT/JAiMES Stephen, K.O.ST. (1829-1804), was the second 
son of Sir Jnrnoa Stephen, Under Secrotaiy for the Colonies from 1886 to 
1847, KegiuH lh'ofe.=<sor ot Modern History rJ: Cambridge University' (1847- 
1859). He was educated at Eton aiul Triiiity (College, Cambridge. ^ ^.lle 
was <;allfi<l to tlic bxir at the Inner Tei;*ple in JS.51, xind joined the Midland 
Circuit. His rise at the bar was .slow. In 1850 he was appointed Keesrder 
of Newark, and in ISGl he defended J)i*. Howland Williams on his trial 
for heresy before thf' Court of Arches. In 1868 ho wan made a Quecn^s 
Counsel, and a year hitor was appoi.itod e gal Member of Council in b^dia. 
There he spent two and a half y<.'ar.s, daring wbicli he was nmsUy employed 
in carrying on the* wtwli of e*o<iifying the Indian laws, b'n his 
Enghtnd he resumod hi i WMirk at the bar. fn 1S78 be iinsnceessfnlly con- 
tested Uundec as a .‘■'.u])p« irter of Cladstone. Hu was appointed Professor 
of Common Law at the hms of Cj,»urt in 1875, niid in 1879 beearrie a diidge 
of the Queen’s llemtli. In IS87 Hr. Ju^itice Stepben prtjs'wled at the irki! 
of Lipski, a Pole, conviihod at the Ceritnil (h’innnal Cf»ui t of the biUtai 
murfh r of woman in WhitiMhapcl. An appeal, vigorunisly supported by 
the PaU SfaU, OuzfiPe, .vl: time uipbe- the editorslnp uf W. T. Stead, 

was adtirewsed to Mr. M atthew.s, theit 'Iioiuo Secrebiry, to commute the 
Beritoneo, fpi the ground of the weakness c.f some of the trviihmee agMUi^t 
the prisoivcr. After carofu cojisultation with Mr. Jnstiee Slcpheu, Mr. 
Matthews d<[^cided that the law must bdvc its eourse. Lipski, before 
•execution, coufessed his guilt.. fn 18S5 tho Judge was attac.Ucd )*y serious'. 
iHnc.ss, but rreovered suniciently to resume, jji.s duties. In 1891, in 
conacquenee of certa 11 puldic c»>iumetits bi’^uiglit to Jiis attention, and 
actiiig on medical advice, Mr. Justice Stephen retired fr<»rn the bench 1 
and was created a baronet. He ilicd xiL Ipswich in 1894. In his 
early' ytMi'S Slepdien liad bee,ii a frt^pucixt coiitrihutor to tlie PaU 
(tazi:Ui‘ ;ind thn SaMn'd^\y Ufy itur. His chief works arc hia “ HisU»ry' 
of the Criminal Law,” “ Liberty, Equality, .and e ratornity,” a critici.si .^1 cf 
J. S. Mill's “ LibtM ly,” aTjd “ TI»c Story of Nmu omar and Sir Elijah 
Juipcy,” :t. defi-iicc of the latter against Macanliiy’.s unjust ae‘?usaiio.|f. 

-bidge uvis u» aiUvded in the barouetey by Si Herbert .Stepln‘n^,, whor, 
is th.e, 1 .‘resent Clerk of .Aa.si'/.u on the Novt-hern Circuit, a,nd lias edited sepne 
of bi.s father’s li';::il works. I'be Judge’:, second son^y as Janu s Runneth 
Stepln;.n, t!ie brilliant .si^liolar and antlior of “ ri-upsus (.vd^iini” and “Quo 
^ Tondis?” Another sou, Mr. .11. f.i. Srupdieii, is a jiudgo of the High 
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•Court of Bengal. There is a life of Si\ James Stephen, by his brother. Sir 
Leslie Sfeplien, the distinguished critic and inancof letters, • 

John Kdmijkd Wkntwokth Addison, Q.G. (IS3S U)07>, was the son of 
Colonel H. H. Addison. He was educated at Trinity Cc4l<rge, Dublin, and 
called to the Bar at tlie Inner Temple in 1862. Addison joined the North- 
ern Circuit, and, in spite of the rivalry of suclF competitors as Russell, 
Herscheil, and (Tiilly, suxiuired a consicUnable prac;ti<fe. From lS7‘l#to 1.890 
he was llocorder of Preston.* In 1880 Addison took silk, and five years 
later entered Parliament as Conservative Member for Ashton-under-l.-yme.^ 
He repre.-jciited thlkt (ionstitiiency for ten years until, in 1805, he accepted 
a (xuiiity Court jiulgeship, sitting fh-st in Not folk and Caninriilge, later at 
Southwark. .Judge Addison died in 1907, havtng sSort-ly before resigned 
ilia ap 5 >oiutment. 


Wi3.i.!AM RoniiUT ^l't%)XNKiaT., K.C^ (1837 1906), was^ie sou of Mr. 
DuviiJ VI‘C%nnell, a iiiagisirate of County Down. l'Miu.‘<itcd in Bclfa.stand 
at L<»:idoa UTffveraity, APCoiuiell was called the bar in He joined 

tlio A u.cthorii^Oireuit, wliore lie soon becauif one «d‘ tlio K-.iding juniors. 
He was made revisiug barrister for Liverpool in 1868, and later becMine 
'Junior i'/Oim.sel to the Board of Trade and the Board of ( 'ustonis. He w^as a 
inein^n'V of Royal Coiimiission appoiijted iiuraire into the (iorrupl 
pniof.ives at (BoucesUy. Tii 181)6 AI‘Coitliell niurL'cciod ISir Fdliu as 

Cha;riiia.n 4 t^ji, the County^^f Lontlon Sessions, a post lie. hold his death 

ten years On hi.s a^tpointiiient as Ch.ai.»'maii he bocamc a (Jiieon’s 

(^ainsL‘1. As shown lits fairness and sym]>atliy flealieg with the 

•n'isoi ers who came h. rfoi e liiiii rit the I.o M ‘(Jonneirs char- 

acteristic i».hr.»se, ^‘'lell nio all tlie good of youiselT, ’ m.;/. Iki (pioted. 

* # * * • " • 

8nt OiiAin.KH Rr;.ssKi,L, lioni) RrssKU. of Kit.lowkn (183219(10), came 

an Ulster family of Roman (Catholics. His fatlier, Arlian Buswi-lb die*! 
when he w.(s a boy. liis Charles WTitiam was 1 *i'i;.si<.ient of 

Mavnnotli College. Charles Russell was odiioat<;il in Ireland, w.]ieic Jit? 

^ . 0 
began his career as a sulieilor in IS54. In bS.jji) he wji*; ealh i.l to t-^e 

Fngiish Bar and joined Ihu Nortl^'jrn (Jircuit. 3)i<;ro In? nil i nl a coft 

sideralile reputation, ainl in Jl^72 became a (Queen’s (."oihi.''i I. It v/iill no! 
uiiK) 1878 that- Russell iiiado his ii%ai k in lamdon. I ia; nnnui-nt wm 
propitious. Ball:n4tiiie, Parry, Karslake, ami llii/IUor all jnominent 
leaders — vv^ere in failing healtli, JJaAvkins had just bei?<inie a judge. In 
Novemi^er, 1S7S, Kiissidl gained a signal victory o\er Bailaurlno in 
the case f.>f U i/Lro*c /xnhtrltiOii v. I^uhonchcrt:., in wliii'.li Rn.ss(;ii appeared 
■for tiiC dciciidaiit, tlie yivoprictor t.'f 1 raCn, and in ISSO he d<'fej.tcd Sir 
ilardinge (ofTard on Vieiuilf of the Kaine client in tlieacti^i aX v. 

Ho obiaiiioii hu* Clement Scott, the drama- ie ci itivVi .CloiK) 
damages Uf libel aginst Sampson, the propriolm' of tlie'Vo /' ea \v.-spapyr. 
iti ig/appeared for the tlefi?iidaut in Lau:ti<, v, Io n Sir i laniingt. 

(diif.i! d^ for plaint in’, von a Aordiet for L’oJXK). In IS83 iCi m.II Nfslted 
Ane:a i<. a w«t liq»thc Lord Chief .J iistii?e,j^Loi d ^ Vilerhigi;, aiid Sir damca 
HSiftienT In the saino yoai* iTe defended O' I )<wmeil, u ho was (.•-xciaitod for 
the ^riui’der of James Carev, Iri.sii informer. In IMSO R^^sell 

entered .Parliament as Liberal member foi* Diiiulalk.* In 1882 he wa^• 
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offered, and declined, a judgeship. ^'Klccted member for South Hackney 
in 1885, was appointed Attorney-Heneral by Gladstone ddring his 
brief term of office in ISS6. While acting as Attorney -(General, he con- 
ducted the prosecxitioTi of Mrs. Ikirtlett, who was trifMl at the (^mtral 
Criminal Court f*,r the murder <5f her btisbaiid by poisoning him with 
chloroform. Shef was brilliantly dtfifendod by Mr. (now Sir) lC<lward 
Clarke, Q.C., ami aeqiii* . <1. Kuasell was leading coimsf'l for Parnell 
before the Parnell (%iniTnip.sioii, 1888-1889, when ho greatly distingui8hc';il 
himself by his ci’oss-examiiiatioii of Pigott, the forge.r, and his speech., it 
lasting six days, in defence of llui Irish members In 180! Russell was 
briefed for the <iofendan,ls* in Sii* W. fionlon-Ciiinining’s unsuoeessfiil 
action for .slandei* a-jv* t Mr. Rerk^ley I..evett and others, who had 
accused )nm of cheal.^iig a't. cards ; Sir Edward Clarke appt^ircd for the 
plain tit)'. fn the same year Russell represenfceil Mr^. Osborne, the pl,»intjtIV 
in the aedion of Oshoriie. v. ITargrcnrr^ better knowm^/is “ 'I'hc IV-ai l C^xse. ’* 
AU/Orney-Gcnch^I again niider '^lladstone in ISOi!, KiisselR. v. ith Sir 
Richard VVcb.ster, now LoiyI Alver^tonc, rt^prosonted lOr.ghvtvi bofori tlio 
Behring Sea Arbirratinn Cou. t in 180.T in May, 1S04, Russell (jiiilted the 
bar, acoepting a Lordsliip of Appeal and a life-peerage as I^nl Russell of 
KillowiUi. A month later bo succr*cded Lord (k)leridge m.s Lord (diief 
Justice of England. In lS9li die prcsiibd at the trial of tlic J.-Tmoson 
raiders, and in the same > ear, Sir Krank l.iock\vood, vtsited Ainoricjx 

fi second time, to deriver the annual address before the Amei-ican Rir 
Association. He was one of the arbitrator.^, v itlr Lord Justice ireni* 
Collins, on the V'enezuclan Boundary dispute in 1H99. lie died’ in August, 
1990, after jx hive) illness. As .x judge, HusselJ more thin fulfilled the 
expectations of those w 'lo bedieved iu Imj; liliic.ss lor liigh judicial ofliire, 
and, on the bench, sli^ wed a freedom from a ceiiain impiXtimu'c and 
haf 3 tine.ss of ternpeu- which, at the bar, had been among his few inlirmitie.^. 
T.ord Russeirs ehlest son, the Hon. Arthur Rii.sscll, who was* a (^uinty 
Court dudgt?, die*! in J907. Hi j .sect»nd son, tJic Hoii. (yharlcs Ru.s.sell, is 
the well known solicitor ami a^iicmber of the London Omnty Council, and 
ajt^other son, the Hon. Kraidc lUlsscIl, K.C., is one of tlu‘ jircsent leader^! 
a43 the (!Jhan<;tuy P»ar. 

iSiVe. William IhcKFOUD, born 18LS, is the son of Thomas Edward 
Pick ford. He was ctlucated at Li vksrpool College and Exeter College, 
Oxford. In 1875 Mr. i'ickford joined the Northern Circuit, whci*c he 
soon obtained a very considerable practice, chiefly in coriiinertyal and 
shipping < ases. He took silk in I89J. He repre.scnted the British 
(Aovernmciit in the North tStN-x Inquiry into the Dogge^r Bank incident with 
the RiLssiati fleet, and at tins Interna tioual Hiplomatio Confcrenco on the 
Hnificaliori of Maritime Law. Mr. Psjkfonl w'a.s Recorder of Oldham, 
1901 1904, and of ^M:verpool, from to 1907. In I90(i Pick ford 

w:jnt as CoinmiHsioner of Assize on the North-Eastern Cij'Ciiit,^^iiid ij? th': 
following year was appointed a Judge of the King’s Bench l>i vision. 
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